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PREFACE. 



In preparing a new edition of Sallust for the press, 
the editor has taken the greatest care to make such 
alterations and improTementSi in the work, as may 
render it a stiU more useful guide to the student than 
Its predecessors have proved. The principal changes 
will be found to consist in a more enlarged conmientary 
on the Jugurthine war, in the placing of this production 
of Sallust's before the narrative of the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and in the two Indexes, the one Geographical, 
the other Historical, which have been appended to the 
work. The enlargement of the notes on the Jugurthine 
war has been made at the request of several instructors, 
who thought that a more ample commentary on this 
part of the historian^s labours was needed by their 
pupils. The change introduced into the body of the 
work, by placing the narrative of the war with Jugurtha 
before the account of Catiline's conspiracy, cannot but 
meet with the approbation of all who lay claim to any 
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acquaintance with Roman literature, or even with Ro- 
man history. The old arrangement violates the order 
of time, since the attempt of Catiline to overthrow the 
government of his country was subsequent to the war 
with Jugurtha by a period of nearly fifty years. The 
impression produ<^d, therefore, on -the mind of the 
student, from his being required to read the two works 
in an inverted order, must, of necessity, be a confused 
one. In the account of Catiline's conspiracy, for ex- 
ample, he will find firequent allusions to the calamitous 
consequences of Sylla's strife with Marius, and will see 
many of the profligate partisans of the former rallying 
around the standard of Catiline ; while, in the history 
of the Jugurthine war, if he be made to peruse it after 
the other, in the ordinary routine of school-reading, he 
will be introduced to the same Sylla, just entering on 
a public career, and standing high in the favour and 
confidence of Marius ! How, too, will he be able to 
appreciate, in their full force, the remarks of Sallust re- 
ktive to the successive changes in the Roman form of 
government, and the alternate ascendency of the aristo- 
cratic and popular parties, if he be called upon to direct 
his attention to results before he is made acquainted 
with the causes that produced them ? The only argu 
ment adduced in favour of the old arrangement is, that 
Sallust composisd the narrative of Catiline's conspiracy 
before that of the Jugurthine war, and that all the 
manuscripts, and nearly all the editions of , the hi^oriftQ» 
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follow this same oi4er, and place the acconnt of the 
conspiracy first. Such an argument, however, if it be 
really deserring c{ the name, must weigh but little 
when positive utili^ is placed in the opposite scale. 
The order, moreover, for which we contend, is no nov- 
elty on the continent of Europe, as noAy be seen from 
the works of the President De Broeses, the Abb6 
Cassagne, and M. Du Rozoir. The last mentioned 
editor, indeed, expresses his very great surprise that 
the arrangement in question has not .by this time be 
come a general one. 

With regard to the Indexes that have been added to 

the work, it may be sufficient to remark, that the object, 

\ in preparing them, was to relieve the commentary from 

rhat might have proved too heavy a pressure of mate- 

ds, and have deterred from, rather than invited, a pe- 
rusal. The geographical and historical matter, with a 
verAfew slight exceptions, now stands by itself, and 
may be consulted with more convenience, and It is 
hoped, with more decided advantage. 

The biographical account of Sallust, and the sketch 
of his VTritings, which have been given in the previous 
editions under the ordinary form, now assume the char- 
acter of an imaginary conversation, a mode of impart- 
ing information which the editor lias recently adopted 
in a course of College-Lectures on Ancient Literature, 
and which he has found to be extremely well calculated 
for eliciting and ensuring attention. 
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In conclusion, the editor feels, that it would be the 
worst species of affectation in him, were he to conceal 
the pleasure he has experienced^ at the very favourable 
reception which has been given to the previous editions 
of this work. And he thinks he may be allowed to 
state, with pardonable pride, that two separate re^prints, 
by different editors, total strangers to himself, have also 
appeared in England, and that too without any effort 
on his own part to procure, in that country, a re-publi* 
cation of lus labours, C, ANTHOK 



Col. College, N. T. 
March 22, 1839. i 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SALLUST. 



aiBBSB^ 



DR. BAaiOX-4CKRT ARlDICrrOK. 

Dr, B. Well, Hemy, how are yoa pleased with Oxford t— I hav« 
met you serenl timea since your aimal among na, but have neTer be- 
fore thia had an oppoitanitj of conveniiig with yon, or of aacertaini^g 
how yon liked your new reai^ence. 

H. T am delighted with it, my dear Doctor, and feel like a new bemg 
amid theae classic shadea. With the means of impioTement now folly 
under my own control, I am determined to make that use of my time» 
wbich shall lead in after life, with the divine blessing, to permanent and 
honourable distinction. My reading begins, in fact, to aasume a new 
character, and my attention ia more and more directed eveiy d^ to 
works of solid utility. It is with this view, mdeed, that I hare aoogfat 
you on the present occasion, aa I haye juat entered on a coutm of RoEoaii 
literature, and with to conault yon about the merita of a wzitor, in rel»> 
tion to whom, I am, I confess, in a good deal of doubt — ^I mean the hit* 
torian Sallust 

Dr. B. I can eaaily conceive, Henry, that an ardent admirer VkB 
yourself of the character and services of a Cicero, would be inclined to 
regard the cold applause, which Sallust bestows upon the saviour of his 
countiy, in the light of a defect, and even atain upon his escutcheon 
aa an historian* Nor will I stand fnrth to defend him. Something, 
however, must be conceded to the rankling of private animosity, and 
something to disgust at the ill-disguiBed and inordinate vanity of the 
Roman conauL For, after all, Henry, what is history 1 A mere place 
of exhibition, where the spectators are too little acquainted with the 
hidden causes of what they behold, and the actors are too directly inter- 
eated in the result, to enable us to depend, with any degree of ceitainty, 
on the accounta of either the one or the other ! 

H. Y9ur remark ia a veiy juat one, my dear Doctor, and ought to 
teach us the utter uncertainty of this species of knowledge, except 
whore it bears the impress from on high. History, in the foimer case, 
nay be likened to the arid plains of Egypt, where tiie half-boried temple» 

9 
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tnd half-deciphered inscription, tell the tale of other days, but tell it m 
dark and mysterious language ; while, in the latter, she stands like the 
pyramids of that same Eastern land, alone in the midst of ruins, resting 
securely on the rock of ages, and pointing upward to the skies. — ^But I 
am wandering from my subject Would it be too great an encroachment 
on your valuable time, Doctor, were I to ask for a brief sketch of the life 
of ^e historian 1 

Br. B. Not at all, Henry. I am perfectly at leisure, and will accede 
to your request with the utmost readiness. Should any thing, however, 
strike you in the course of my remarks, as being either -at variance with 
jrour pre-conceived notions, or savouring too much of mere speculation, 
you will oblige me by a candid communication of your sentiments. 

H. There will be very little occasion for this, my dear Doctor, as I 
am a mere novice in matters of literary histoiy, and am come prepared 
to listen rather than to oppose. I will avail myself, however, of your 
T6iy kind offer, to ask an occasional question or two, should any thing 
appear to me either novel or obscure. 

Dr. B. Well then, to begin with the name itself, the German scholars, 
whose research nothing can escape, are divided in opinion as to the pro- 
priety of writing Sallusthu or ScdusHuSf and Crispus Salhistma or 
SaUustma Crispus J- I believe it will be found, upon an examination of 
authorities, that SaUusttus is the more correct form, and Crispus Sal' 
Uistius the more usual arrangement of the manuscripts. It would seem, 
however, that, in the golden age of Latin literature, it was customary to 
place the cognomen after the rumten, and in the silver age to reverse this 
order.' — But let uis proceed to the historian himself. Sallust was bom 
at Amitemum, a town of the Sabmes, B. C. 86, or A. U. C. 668. He 
received his education at Rome, and, in lus early youth, appears to have 
been desirous of devoting himself to literary pursuits. — 

H ' Allow me to interrupt you, my dear Doctor, and to ask whether 
it be not a very remarkable circumstance, that so many of the Latin 
writers were natives, not of the capital, but of the provinces, of Italy? 

Dr. B. The most careless inquirer, Henry, into the literary histoiy 
of Rx>me, cannot but be struck by the singular fact, that so many of the 
distinguished individuals who grace the literary annals of the empire-city, 
were bom, not in Home itself, but either in foreign lands, or in the prov- 
inces of the Italian peninsula. Had the queen of nations adhered in 
later days to the selfish and exclusive policy, by which all who were not 
• bonx within her vralls were at first debarred firom the full enjoyment of 

ft 

1. Cort. ad SaU. Cat. init^'Cferlaeh, de vita et seriptis Saluatiiy CEd. Op., vol. fl. 
p. % 9.y—HalL LU. Zsiu 1829. Nra, fX^ p. 77.^I^ndeman$tt Corp, Gram. iMf 
foL I. p. 900; *c. 

ft JtasAr, Ossek. der Jtom* Lit-t p. 877, ed. 9d. 
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fhb pdvilegefl of citisEenship, how f«w of the great namM that novr adon 
the hifltaiy of hiir literatoze could have been claimed bf her as her owb. 
lirins Andioniciu, fox exanqile, waa a alav^ from Magna Graeck; 
Emdna was a native of the same qnaiter of Italy ; Naevins waa a Gam- 
l>anian ; Plautus came from Umhr ia ; Pacirrina was bom at BnmdisiQny 
Terence at Carthage, CatnUas at Verona, Cicero at Afpinom, Virgil «l 
Andes, Propertins in Umbiia, Horace in Apolia, Lrrj at Patsrium, Orid 
at Sulmoy Lncan in Spain, the elder ^liny at Verona, and Taeitos at the 
Umbxian city of Interanma.-^You see then, Henry> that Rome may be 
aaid to have acquired her literary, as she did her mairtial, fame, by the 
exertions o£ her allies, the piovincials of Italy. 

H. Yes, Doctor, and it is only transfenring to. the operatioiis of intel* 
lect the old proreib about the Marsi, that there was no triuniph eithef 
o^er them or without them ; o4n tsmrh "h/Lafcvm^ o4rt iinv "NUfntrp ytvMi 
epiafi0wA — ^But let us return to Sallust. 

I>r. B. Notwithstanding his early zeal for litcraiy pursaits, our hie* 
torian appears to have been soon involved in that striving after mflitaiy 
or political distinction, which formed so conspicnous a feature of the age 
in which he lived. We find him, accordingly, at twenty-seven, filling 
the office of quaestor, which entitled him, of course, to a seat in the 
senate, and, about six years afterwards, elected to the important post of 
tribune of the conmions. While discharging the doties of this magis- 
tracy^ he attached himself to the rising fortunes of Julius Ciesar, and, 
daring its continuance also, he conducted, along widi one of his eel* 
leagues, the prosecution against Miio for the murder of CSodios. — Thua 
far all seems to have gone well with Sallust. In the year of Rome, how- 
ever, 704, or 50 B. C, he was excluded from the senate, by the cenaon 
Appius Claudius Pulcher and Lucius Piso, for an act of gross im- 
monJity.s 

H. You surprise me, Br. Barton. — Sallust, wnooe writmgs breathe 
so lofty.an air of rigid morality. — SaUust, the stem declaimer agamel 
luxury .and all its tram of attendant vices— a votary at the shrine of licei»> 
tioumeas and profligacy 1 

Dr. B. The meet suspicious kind of morality, my young ftieiid, ia 
undoubtedly that noisy species, which is so fond of descanting on the 
failings and delinquencies of others. Sallust, ayo, and even Seneca 
too, notwithstanding the eulogiums of Diderot upon the lattor,* remind 
me very atroogly, when regarded as moralists, of Dr. Johnson's remark, 
that '*no man is a hypocrite in Us pleasures." Both were, at one 



1. Appiarif BdL Civ. 1, 46. 

2. SehoL ad HoraU Sat.^ 1, S2, 4A.^Vatraj ap. AuL Cfdi^ 17, ia— JMa 
iO^ dS.— Zoefanf,, 2, iZ—Oerlachi de vUa, dec. SahtMtU^ L c . 
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• 
of their UifM) nregolar and licentions, ind it may well be doubted, wbedw 
either of them carried into fair and auccesaful operation die moral theoiiei 
which they were so anxioua to promalgate.— And yet, althoogh &]hMl 
was confoMpdiy a man of looee and oormpt principlea, it is far fimn 
being certaia that he was the monster of/imqnity which eomo lia^e been 
pleaaed to rqiMreacnt him. In the caee at pateMnt unto coosideiatkm, it 
U m(»e than probaUe that he owed hie exdnston from the aenate to tfaa 
violence of the patiieian party, to which he was wamdy opposed. The 
fraaale, whose name is.conneeted with this disgracefol afhir was Fansta, 
the daughter of Sylk, and wife of Milo, and the injured hosband is ssid 
to have caused the offender to be sco urg ed by his sl8ves.t Now, ai 
Fausta was not more remarkable for her porsonal attractions than for 
utter want of character, it seems raflief extraordinary that, at a time 
when the corruption of manners had almost reached its mazimnai, the 
intimacy of a Roman senator with so abandoned a iemafo lAioald be 
deemed worthy of so serere a punishmmit as ezpidnon from his order. . 
I cannot but think, theref<»e, that Sallust was sacrificed to the party 
spirit which agitated^ and in fact divided, the repabUc. The proseeation 
against Milo^ as has already been remarked, took place the same year 
that Sallust was tribune of the commons ; and the latter, who was a do* 
voted partisan of Caesar, had found means to defeat the plans of Cicero 
and the repuUican party, and procure the condemnation of Milo. Now the 
censor Aj^us Pulcher was seekii^,it eq^pears, the friendship of Cicero^ 
whose aid was n^essary to fiis projects, and it would seem that, hi eider 
to propitiate the good will of theorator, and other individuals of the psrtf 
of Pouqyey, he vratuied upon a decisive step against SaUust, vriiich hs 
sought to hide beneath the specious pretextof a regard for pubfe mosa]s.t 
What think you of this theory, Heniy Arlington I 

H. I am strongly inclined to adopt it, my dear Doctor, since, admiU 
ting itto be true* we may, without regarding Sallust as at all more vi]<- 
tuous |han the giaat body of his contemporaries, be ensbled to shield 
hiffif by this means, from the virulent abuse of Pompey'sfreedmanLenaeus^ 
whose work should rather be called a frantic satire than an historical 
document.* — ^Biit proceed, if you (Please, with the life of the Roman. 

Dr. B. The igntmiinious sentence thus inflicted on hhn, whether 
merited or not, bailed all his hopes of present preferment, and, quitting 
the capital, he j<Hiied his patron Caesar, who was then in GauL Follow- 
ing the fortunes of diat eminent commander, through all the chuging 
scenes of the-civil coolest which soon after ensued, we find him bearing 

L AuL am,, 17, 1& 

t> AdUei; BkU LUi Roiil, vol II. p. 21.— ^sallr, Ouch, Rom, Lit, p. iffL 

Z, Sueton, de Grammnt., 15.— Ojp. ed, Orut., VoL U. p. 366.— Compare iSMeC 
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s riimre eventntUf in the expedition to Afiica, where the scattered rem* 
nante of Pompey's peity had rallied under the hanners of Scipio and 
Jubft. When tide tegion was aahdned, he was left by Caesar as praetor 
of Nnmidia ; and, about die same time, he manied Terentia^ the di« 
Torced wife of Cicero.i 

H. What a blessing it most hare been, Br. Barton, to hare lived on- 
der 80 Tirtoootf a governor. 

Dr. B. If Dio Cassius speak the tmth, Hemy, I would rather be ex* 
cnitfed firom being governed by such a praetor as Sallust. The historian 
grves a soRy picture of his administration in Africa, charging him with 
flagrant extortion, and with the open despoiling of his province. Caesar, 
he says, assigned this region mito him, ** to govern it in appearance, but, 
to plonder it in reality,'* XSyta ftlp^ ^x**"* ^PY*9 ^ ^yti' rt koI ^iptt» Inh^ 
^«F.* And he seems, according to Dio^s statement, to have been by no 
means backward in fulfilling Caesar's expectations ; for, to borrow another 
phrase from Dio, he did not put in practice what he wrote, oix Ifitittiaan 
r^ ipyta ro^ X^vf. Alas ! for poor human nature, Henry, *' fuam te- 
mere in notnut legem eancmue T' 

H. Ton aucceeded ao well a moment ago. Doctor, in defending Sal* 
latft from another char^, that I wish you would again become his advo- 
cate on the present Occasion. Is there nothing that can be urged in his 
behalf! 

Dr. B. It would not require much ski]], Henry, to make out a very 
plansible case in favour of Sallnst, and that too on grounds merely of a 
probable nature. For it is difficult to conceive, bow such conduct, as is 
alleged against him, can be in any way reconciled with the principlea 
professed by him in his writings, or how a man so deeply guilty, as his 
enemies made him to be, could have publicly affected such rigid morali 
ty^ without outraging, in this most shameless manner, the feelings of all 
his contemporaries. We are tempted to believe, therefore, that Dio Cas- 
slns, and the writers who, after him, have repeated these discreditable 
stories, were led astray by the declamations of the numerous enemies of 
our historian. One of the later editors, indeed, of the worlLS of Sallust, 
has started a singular hypothesis, according to which, Dio is thought to 
have followed a popular tradition, which, confounding Sallust with Cati- 
line, from the cireumstance of the former's having written the histcry of 
the latter, ascribed to the historian the excesses committed by Catiline 
himseif in his government of Africa f»-*Well, Henry, what is your ver 
diett 



L Paemdo. dc* Dedam, e. 8. W917. 
% Bht, Rom, 43, 9.-~£7d. lUimar. toL !. p. 346l 

S. aehSa^BUt. Rom, Lit. vol ii. p. ZL—O. M. MUUer^DmftOuiHgt ^., p. €t 
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H. I would like to decide. Doctor, in &TOur of SaUcwt, but I feel 
myself bound in candour to pronounce an opinion against him. 71ie 
arguments, just adduced in his favour, are, to say the besl of than, more 
imposing than solid, and the hypothesis which yon were kind enoo^ to 
mention is too absurd to require a serious refutation. — ^But what waus tfaa 
fate of Sallust under thb charge of eztCMrtion and spoliation 1 

Br. R It was such as might have been expected in the peculiar 
complexion of the times. He was acquitted by Caesar, his all-pow- 
erful protectm. — ^Afler the eiqpiration of his government, Sallust i»* 
nounced all public emplc^ments, and betook himself to a luxuiioua re- 
tirement, with his, as I fear you will teim it, ill-gotten wealth. He 
chose for his favourite retreats, a^ villa at Tibur, which had belonged to 
Caesar, and a magnificent palace, which he built in the suburbs of RomOy 
surrounded by delightful pleasure-grounds, afterwards well known and 
celebrated by the name of the Gardens of SaUust. Possessed of ev«rjr 
attraction, the Sallustian palace and garden^ became, after the death 
of their original proprietor, the residence of successive emperors. An- 
gugtus chose them as the scene of his most sumptuous entertainments. 
The taste of Vespasian preferred them to the palace of the Caesars. 
Even the virtuous Nerva, and stem Aurelian, were so attracted by their 
beauty, that, while at Rome, they made them their constant abode.i— In 
these gardens, or in his villa at Tibur, Sallust passed the concluding yean 
of his life, dividing his time between literary avocations and the society 
of his friends, among whom he numbered Lucollus, Messala, and Come* 
lius Nepos. 

H. But, my dear Doctor, if such were Sallust's friends, and such his 
favourite studies, how is it possible that he could have indulged in that 
excessive libertinism which has been so often imputed to himi 

Dr. B. Your question, Henry, is very well put, and certainly does not 
admit of an easy answer. I think it more than probable, therefore, that 
the historian has been here confounded with the dissolute individual of 
the same name whom Horace mentions in the first book of his satires. 
For my own part, I do not doubt, as I have already remarked, but that 
our author was a man of loose morals, and that he rapaciously plun- 
dered his province, like most Roman governors of the ^y. Still, I will 
sever believe him to have been, as he is sometimes depicted, an aban- 
doncd profligate. Much of the obloquy, that was heaped vpon his namOf 
appears to have emanated from political ar^tagonists, and, of all thingi in 
this world, political diatribes are assuredly the most piegnant with fiilis 
hood. Now Sallust, it seems, being the decided enemy of Tompef, 



1. NardM Vet. Rom, 47.'^Adlerj Betehreib. von Rom, p. 221<~aerAard. Spitl, 
ad Gortaekj p. »,^I}MiUop^§ Romtm LUoratwe, vol ti,. p. UB. 
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ImA said of that Roman, that he was a num '* oris jfrobif ammo tmwre- 
ewndo.** Lenaeus, the freedman of Pompey, to whom you alladed a 
short time ago, avenged his master lay the most virulent abuse of his 
enemj, in a work which would seem to have made a complete saciifica 
of troth: to inTectiYe.i 

H. From what premises, Doctor, do you draw this latter inferenofl, 
since the work itself has not come down to us t 

Dr. B. , Why, Hcnzy, we may fairly judge, I think, of the injustiee 
^nrbich he did to the life of the historian, from what he says of him as 
an author. He calls him, as we leam from Suetonius, " nebulonem 
▼ita scriptisque monstrosum ; praeterea priscorum Catonisque inerudi« 
ti«Mrimtim foTem.'^s This IS the language of one of your thoroogh-going 
political partisans, who has entrusted his reason as well as his principles to 
the aafe>keeping of his ieader. — ^I wish we had the life of Sallast written 
by Asconius Pedianus, in the age of Augustas ; it might have sonred 
as a corrective of the unfavourable impressions which have been pro- 
duced by this libel, for it deserves no better namOj of the freedman of 
Pompey. 

^ H. Aye, Doctor, but what wiU you say to the declamation against 
SaUust which has actually reached our times, and that too from the 
pen of Cicero 1 

Dr. B. Cicero never wrote it, Henry. It appeared long after the 
death of that orator, and is now generally assigned, by critics, to a rheto - 
rician in the reign of Claudius, called Porcins Latro. It is in the style 
of what we may suppose Lenaeus*s work to have been, a tissue of invent • 
ed or exaggerated calumnies, altogether unworthy of grave credence.' 

H. AJnd yet, Doctor, I was told by Boydel, of Christ-church, no longer 
ago dian last evening, that Le Clerc, the Hebrew professor at Am* 
aterdam, and also Meisner of Prague, in their respective accounts of the 
life of Sallusty have adopted these very calumnies which you so openl/ 
condeom. 

Dr. B. Boydel should have told you also, Henry, that Sallust^s char* 
acter has received more justice in the prefatory memoir and notes of De 
Brosses,^ and from the researches of Wieland.fi — ^But come, let us now 
consider Sallust as a writer. Which of the Greeks does he appear to 
you to resemble the most 1 

H. I should say, that his peculiar taste led him to select Thncyd- 
ides for his modeL He had no one among his own countrymen to imi- 
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tate in the art of hiBtoric compontion, since that was in a ▼exy low 
state when Sallust began to write. He, therefore, naturally zecuxred to 
the productions of the Greek historians, and attempted to trani^ant into 
his own language the vigour and conciseness which characterise in so 
eminent a degree the style of Thucydides.^ 

Dr. B. Very correctly remarked, my young iriend, only you ought to 
have added, that the strict imitation, with which Sallust has folloi^ed 
his Grecian prototype, has gone far towards lessening the effect of his 
own original genius. Still we cannot but admire the wonderful socceoM 
of the Roman writer, in imitating the vigour and conciseness of the 
Grecian historian, and infusing into his composition something of that 
dignified austerity which distinguishes the work of his great model. 

H. But, Doctor, you surely do not mean to be understood as affizm- 
ing, that Sallust's style is an imitation of that of Thucydides 1 

Dr. B. The question does you credit, Henry. I mean, when I saj 
that Sallust imitates the* historian of the Peloponnesian war, an imita* 
tion of his general manner, his rapidity, his force, his power of com- 
pression, rather thanx>f his language. Thucydides, for example, often 
employs long and involved periods, while Sallust is ever abrupt and sen- 
tentious, even to a fault. — ^Have you taken notice how often the latter 
xejecli the copulative t 

H, I have. Doctor, and I think it produces a monotonoas effect, and 
a total want of that flow and variety which constitute the principal cBann 
of the historic period. — ^I was walking yesterday, with a fellow-common- 
er of All-Souls, and, the conversation happening to turn upon SaQuaty 
. and the peculiarities of his style, we made up between us the followic^ 
list of items, about which, my dear Doctor, although a little matter In It- 
self, I would like to have your opinion. — We noticed, in the first place, 
that, in the ablative absolute, he sometimes suppresses the noun ; as 
prodiHs quos ducebat ;> and the antecedent to the relative ; as, quam od 
quae praedicabaiA We observed also particular expressions frequently 
occurring ; as tx senteniia, etiam turn, sine mora, dtc. Then again, we 
found several instances, where two words nearly synonjrmous were em- 
ployed ; as, carusy acceptusque, — varius incertusque, — bonum atque hm* 
estum, — rogai atque horiatur, &c. We remarked, also, the use of the 
infinitive for the gerund ; as gratificari for gratifieandif* — adgredi, for 
adgrediendi ,*5 and the omission of the connectives et and que occurs 
on almost every page. Another peculiarity, also, forced itself upon our 
attention, hb use of two different constructions in the compass of the 
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«ame sentence ; and, as for his archaisms, we Toted the greater part of 
Utem to be decided specimens of the worst kind of affectation. — ^Well, 
I>octor, what do yon think of onr critique t 

"Dr. B. I like it, Hemy ; and think that you and your f^ow-Oxoniaa 
have given a very fair sketch of the minor peculiarities of Sallast. 
Whether his archaisms, however, deserve the name of alfectationa is a 
{K>int on which yon will find many differing from you. My own opinioa 
is with you and your friend. Sidlost introduces into his history a num- 
ber of words almost considered in his time as obsolete, and which were 
selected from die works of the older authors of Home, particularly Gato 
the censor ; and it is here that he laid himself open to attack from PolUo 
Bi his letters to Phmcns.^ His style, on the v^le, indicates too mudi 
study and careful praning, and is deficient in gracefiilness and ease. I 
would net advise you to make him your model. 

H. This reminds me. Doctor, of old Rogor Ascham*s work, " The 
Schoolmaster," which I slightly examined the other day in the.Bodleian, 
and where I found the opinion of Sir John Cheke lelative to the merits 
of SaUust's Latinity. Sir John said, ** that he could not ree<Hnmend Sa^ 
hist as a good pattern of style for yosng mem, because in his writings 
thc9re was more art than nature, and more labour than art ; afid in his 
labour, also, too much toil, as it were with an uncontented care to write 
better than he could." — ]But, Doctor, how stands Sallust, as regards the 
delineation of character 1 

Dr. B. Here his merits are undoubted. Five or six of the characters 
drawn by him have been regarded in all ages as master-pieces of their 
kind. I need hardly mention the portraits of Catiline, Jugurdia, and 
Marius, nor the celebrated parallel between Caesar and Cato. There 
is something in the latter which always reminds me of the well-known 
sketch of Chatham, the fathei of Pitt : — ^* The secretaiy stood alone," 
dec. - Cato and Chatham Were congenial spirits, and a Pythagorean 
would cite them as an illustration of his doctrine of the metampsydiosifl. 
H. What think you. Doctor, of the specimens of eloquence that are 
afforded by the speeches of Sallustl 

Dr. B. I tiiink them admirable of their kind, Henry, and in excellent 
keeping with the characters to whom they are respectively assigned. 
KoUiing, for example, c4n be bett^ adapted to the character of Caesaa^ 
as far as we have been made acquainted with it by cbntemporary testi- 
mony, than the cool, and argumentative, and specious harangue, in which 
he seeks to rescue the conspirators from the £ite which is so justly their 
due. In like manner, the bold and fervid language assigned to the Ro- 
sum Cato, makes him stand forth at once in bold relief, and in genuine 
colours, from amid the vice and degeneracy of his time. And, again, in 
Memmius, we have the bold and aspiring leader of the populace, aiming 
Uow after blow against the ill-gotten power of a conrupt aristocracy • 
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while the words of Marius are the effusions of a hlant and gallaDt soldieri 
who had as yet displayed-^no traces of the cold-hlooded assassin,^ the 
tyrant, haffoon, and usurper. . . 

H. But is it possihle, Dr. Barton, that Sallust can he conect, io 
making Caesar a sceptic with regard to the sours immoitaUty V 

Br. B. Aye, Henry, and worse than a sceptic, a downright unhelierer. 
The whole tenour of Caesar*s life is in strici accordance with this. His 
secret disregard for all morality, his open contempt for all honoanble 
principles, his cold and selfish abd murderous ambition^ as if the li-ves 
of his fellow-men were but the playthings of ai) hour — every thing, in 
short, in the character of this remarkable man, reveals to our view a 
bosom warmed by no spark of social feeling, but as dark and as silent a« 
the grave. It was but natural, therefore, that such a mind should see, 
or rather wish to see, in the horizon of the future, nothing but the gloom 
of annihilation, and should regard the doctrine of a future state of exist- 
ence as a bubble and a dream. How different from all this is the lan- 
guage of our own philosopher, who had penetrated deeply into the nays* 
terics of nature, and yet, with humbled feelings, could stoop to kindle 
the torch of knowledge at the altars of his God. *' I envy no 'quality 
of the mind,^' he remarks, *^ or of intellect in others, be it genius, power, 
wit, or fancy : but if I could choose what would be most delightful, and 
I believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to 
every other blessing ; for it makes life a discipline of goodness ; creates 
new hopes, when aU earthly hopes vanish ; and throws over the decay, 
t^e destruction of ezistenee, the most g(»geoas of all lights ; awakens 
life even in death, and from corruption and decay calls up beauty and 
Hsntkity ; makes an instrument of torture and shame the ladder of ascent 
to Paradise ; and, far above all combinations of earthly hopes, calls up 
the most delightful yisions of palms and amaranths, the gardens of the 
blest, the security of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and the sce|>tie 
view only gloom, decays annihilation, and despair.** 

H. Beautifully escpressed. Dr. Barton, and as true as it is beautiful 
You are quoting, if I mistake not. Sir Humphrey Davy, the pride of 
English sclence.i — How meanly, by the side of this^ appear the atheisti- 
cal speculations of La Place, who could see in the wonders of the nnii' 
verse no indications of the finger of a Deity. 

Dr. B. Why, Henry, as for atheists, if such singular beings do in 
fact exist, there is one simple argumont which ^btey can never answer. 
Ere we can say that there is no Grod, we must have roamed over all 
nature, and seen that no mark of a divine footstep was thme ; and wo 
must have gotten intimacy with every existent ^lirit in the nnivone, and 
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learned from each that never did a rerelatipn of the Deity Tiait bim ; 
and we mast have searched, not into the records of one soUtaiy planet* 
but into the archives of all worlds, and thence gathered, that, tbroughoat 
the wide realms of immensity, not one exhibition of a reigning and Uving 
God ever has been made. In other words, before man can deny the 
existence of God, he mnst be a God himself, for he must possess the 
ubiquity and omniscience of the Godhead.^— >But let us return fimn ow 
digression. Where were we 1 

H. We were alluding to the skill which Sallust displaya in adapting 
hia speeches to different characters. 

Dr. B. Well, then, we will now take up the consideration of hit 
works. — ^The first production of Sallust was the ** Conspiracy of Cati- 
line.** He had attained the age of twenty-two years when the con^Hiicy 
broke out, and was an eye-witness of (he whole proceedings. He had, 
therefore, every means in his power for giving an accurate history of this 
very remarkable event, nor has he neglected to employ them. In the 
detail of facts, he is entitled to our fullest confidence ; for, in every thing 
of importance, he coincides fully with Cicero, whose CatiKnarian orations 
form, in fact, an excellent commentary on the work of the historian. 
But Sallust lived too near the times which he describes to be an impar- 
tial writer. Private animosity and party feeling waiped his judgment ; 
and it is firequently but too apparent, that we are hstening not to th« 
philosophic historian, but to the political partisan. He is too favourable 
to Caesar ; he is unjust towards Cicero ; and, although fond of di^lay* 
ing his skill in drawing characters, he exercises none of it on the Roman 
orator. But to this we have already alluded. As for the preface to the 
work, it is, like that to the Jugurthine War, rather a compliment paid by 
the author to his own character and pursuits, than a pertinent introdiio* 
tion to an historical narrative. 

H. With regard, Doctor, to tiie subject of that narrative, do you not 
think the picture of the conspiracy b somewhat overcharged, and that 
It was merely an effort, on the part of the lower orders, to break the 
chains imposed upon them by an odious and tyrannical aristocracy 1 
' Dr. B. Some persona, at the present day, are inclined to favour than 
opinion,^ Henry, but I am afraid they are guided, in forming it, rather too 
much by their own private feelings and the political aspect of their own 
times. They appear to forget altogether the character of the leader in 
this nefarious undertaking, and do not perceive that, if his immediate 
followers were oppressed by any thing, it was by the heavy burden of 
iieir own vices. But of all this we will talk at some other time.-«- 
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Let U8 proceed to the Jugurthine war. Although not an eye-^tnesi 
of this contest, jret Sallust's situation, as governor of Numidia, which 
seems to haye suggested the composition, was favourable to the author- 
ity of the work, as it afforded him the means of collecting materials 
and procuring information. 

H. Bo you think, Doctor, that his residence in Africa was of an? 
advantage to him as regarded a knowledge of its earlier history t 

Br. B. Of none whatever. His account of the first settling of Africa 
18 a mere fable, although he quotes in its behalf the Punic books of King 
Hiempsal, (referring probably to documents preserved in his archives,!) 
and the traditions of the inhabitants themselves. His geographical 
descriptions, however, if we except a few slight errors, are extremely 
valuable. — But to return to his account of the war. Sallust has been 
charged with partiality towards the character of Marius, and with giving, 
for the sake of his favourite leader, an unfair account of the massacre 
at Vaga. In this, however, I cannot concur ; and the best answer to 
the charge in question is the ample justice which he does to Metellus, 
in describing the war as almost brought to a close by him previous to 
the arrival of Marias. As a piece of composition, this narrative deserves 
to rank very highly, and the varying nature of the contest, the talents, 
the endless resources, the total want of principle, the sufferings of con- 
science, which are all found combined in the character of Jugurtha, 
stand forth in vivid and picturesque colours, and convey a moral lesson 
not easy to be effaced. s 

H. I have often dwelt u}>on that picture, Br. Barton, and upon the 
miseries of suspicion and remorse which Jugurtha created for himself by 
his own atrocities ; and it has been often a question with me, whether 
he were not more wretched, on the throne, than in the dungeon where 
he terminated his miserable existence. 

Br. B. I^t us pass now to the History of Sallust. This was a civil 
and military history of the republic, in five books, including a period, 
however, of only thirteen years, from the resignation of the dictatorship 
by Sylla, till the promulgation of the Manilian law. The period thus 
embraced was a short but momentous one ; Mithridates, in the East 
diBpla3ring all the resources of his powerful genius against the Roman 
rule, and Sertorius, in the West, turning the arms of the republic against 
itself, while the bosom of Italy was the scene of a formidable commo- 
tion, excited by a host of gladiators and slaves. The work was intro- 
duced by two discourses, the one containing a delineation of the govern- 
ment of Rome, and the habits and manners of its people, from the 
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eadiest period to the commencement of tlie citQ wan ; the other 
giving a general Tiew of the dissenaioni between Sylla and Maiii]e.t 

H. Why, Doctor, it muat have connected the termination of the 
Jngurtinne war with the commencement of Catiline'a con^piracj. "What 
a pity it haa not come down to ua. 

Dr. B. And the more ao, too, aince aU the aceounta of Roman hia- 
tory which have been written are defective during the very period which 
it embraced. Neariy aeven hundred firagmenta, belonging to it, haTO 
been collected ^m acholiaata and grammariana, by the President do 
Brossea,^ but they are too abort and unconnected to serve any valuable 
purpose. When I aay this, however, I mean to be understood aa except- 
ing four orationa and two lettera, and a fragment giving a deacription 
of a splendid entertainment, with which Metellus waa honoured on his 
return, after a year's absence, to his government of Farther Spain. This 
|vork was the production of Sallust's matured intellect, and the laat 
which he composed. It was inscribed to Lucullus, the s<mi of the cele- 
brated commander. 

H. Are there not. Doctor, two political discourses, concerning the 
administration of the government, in the form of letters to Julius Caesar, 
which are supposed to have been the productions of Salluat 1 

Dr. B. They are commonly thought to have been composed by him, 
but the grounds of this opinion are far from satisfactoiy to one who 
examines the subject with any attention.^ 

H. Many thanks to you; my dear Doctor, for your kindness m 
devoting so much of your valuable time to thia notice of Salluat and 
his writings. I hope I may be able to profit by them in the prosecution 
of my private studies, and that it will be allowed me occasionally to con- 
sult you on other points of classical biography. 

Dr. B. You will always find me ready, and willing, Henry, to co* 
operate in so praiseworthy an undertaking. God bless you, my dear 
boy ; and may you become in after-life an honour to your friends and 
an ornament to our common country : for the truest definition of happi- 
ness is, a cultivated intellect in unison with a virtuous heart.— FarewelL 
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I. ^Falso queritur de natura sua genus hunumuin, ^od 
imbecilla atque aevi brevis, forte potius,. quam virtute 
regatUT. ^Nam contra, reputando, neqne majus alitld, ne- 
que praestabilins ^venias ; ^kagisque naturae industriam 
hominum, quam vim aut tempus deesse. ®Sed dux atque 
imperator vitae mortalium animus est : qui, ubi ad glori* 
am Tirtutis via ^grassatur, abunde ^llens potensque et 
clarus est, neque fortimae eget ; ^uippe probitatem, in* 
dustriam, alias artis bonas neque dare, neque eripere po- 
test. Sin, captus pravis cupidinibus, ^®ad inertiam et vo- 
luptatis corporis pessum datus est ; ^^pemiciosa lubidine 
paullisper usus, ubi per secordiam vires, tempus, ingeni- 
um defluxere, naturae infirmitas accusatur: ^%uam quis- 
que culpam auctores ad negotia transferunt. ^^Quod si ho- 
minibus bonarum rerum tanta cura esset, quanto studio 
aliena ac nihil prpfutura, multumque etiam periculosa, 
petunt ; ^%eque regerentur magis, quam regerent casus, 
et eo magnitudinis procederent, ^^ubi, pro mortalibus, glo* 
ria aetemi fierent. 

II. Nam, uti ^^genus hominum compositum ex anima et 
corpore, ita res cunctae, studiaque omnia nostra, corpo- 
ris alia, alia animi naturam ^^sequuntur. Igitur ^^raeclara 
facies, magnae divitiae, ad hoc vis eoiporis, alia hujusce 
modi, omnia brevi ^^dilabuntur ; at ^%Lgenii egregia facino 
ra, sicuti anima, immortalia sunt. Postremo,. ^^corpori^ 
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et fortunae bonorum, ut initiiim, iSnis est : onmia ofta oc 
cidunt, et aucta senescunt : animus incomiptus, aeter 
nus, rector humani generis, ^agit atque babet cuncta, ne- 
que ipse habetur. ^Quo magis pravitas eorum admiranda 
est) qui, dediti corporis gaudiis, per luxum atque igna- 
viam aetatem agunt; ceterum ingenimn, quo neque me- 
lius, neque amplius aliud in natura mortalium est, ^ncul- 
tu atque secordia torpescere sinunt ; cum praesertim tam 
multae variaeque sint ^artes animi, quibus summa clari- 
tudo paratur. 

III. Yerum ^ex bis magistratus et imperia, postremo 
*omnis cura rerum publicarum, minume mibi bac tempes- 
tate cupiunda videntur : ''quoniam neque virtuti bono^ da- 
tur ; neque illi, quibus per fraudem jus fuit, tuti, aut eo 
magis bonesti sunt. Nam ri quidem regere patriam, aut 
^arentes, quamquam et possis, et ^delicta corrigas, ta- 
men importunum est ; cum praesertim omnes rerum mu- 
tationes caedem, fugam, aliaque bostilia portendant ; frus* 
tra autem niti, neque aliud ^^fatigando, nisi odium, quae- 
rere, extremae dementiae est ; nisi forte ^^quem inbonesta 
et pemiciosa lubido tenet, potentiae paucorum decus at- 
que libertatein suam ^^gratificari. 

IV. Ceterum, ex aliis negotiis '^quae ingenio exercen 
tur, in primis magno usui est ^hnemoria rerum gestarum : 
cujus de virtute quia multi dixere, praetereundum puto ; 
simul, ne, ^^per insolentiam, quis existumet, memet, stu- 
dium laudando, extollere. Atque ego credo fore qui, quia 
decrevi procul ^^a republica aetatem agere, tanto tamque 
vdli labori meo aomen inertiae imponant ; ^^certe, quibus 
maxuma industria videtur, ^^alutare plebem, et conviviis 
gratiam quaerere. Qui si reputaverint, et '^quibus ego 
temporibus magistratus adeptus sum, et quales viri idem 
adsequi nequirerint, et postea quae genera bominnni in 
senatum pervenerint ; profecto existumabunt, me magis 
'^erito, quam ignavia, judicium animi mutavisse, majus- 
que commodum ex otio meo, quam ex aliorum negotiis, 
reipublicae Tenturum. Nam saepe audivii ^Q. Maxu 
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mum, p. Scipionem, praeteres ciritatis nostrae prae- 
claros Tiros aolitos ita dicere, cum majorum ^imaoines 

ZNTVEEBNTUR, YEHEMENTISSUICE 8IBI AlfUfUM AD YIETU- 

TJBM ACCENDi. ^Scilicet wm ceram illam, neque figvuram, 
tantam yim in sese habere ; sed, memoria rmnim geata* 
rum, earn flammam egregiis viris in pectore creacere, n&- 
que prills sedari, quam virtus ^eomm famam alque glo- 
liam adaeqaayerit. At contra, quia eat omnium, ^his mori- 
bua, quin divitiis et sumtibus, non probitate neque indns- 
tria, cum majoribus auis contendat ? etiam homines novi, 
^pii antea per yirtutem soliti erant nobilitatem antevenire, 
^urtim et per latrocinia potius quam bonis artibus ad 
imperia et honores nituntur; proinde quasi praetura et 
consulatus, atque alia omnia hujuscemodi, per se ipsa clara, 
magnifica sint, "^ac non perinde habeantdr, ut eofUm qui 
sustinent virtus est. Verum ego %berius altiusque pro- 
cessi, dum me civitatis morum piget taedetque : nunc ad 
inceptum redeo. 

Y; Bellum scriptorus sum, quod populus Romanus 
cum ^Jugurtha, rege Numidarum, gessit: primum, quia 
magnum et ^^atrox, variaque yictoria fuit : dein, quia turn 
primum superbiae nobilitatis ^^obviam itum est ; quae coo- 
tentio dirina et humana cuncta permiscuit, eoque vecor- 
diae processit, uti studiis civilibus bellum atque vastitas 
Italiae finem faceret. Sed, priusquam hujuscemodi rei 
initium ezpedio, ^^uca supra repetam ; ^^quo, ad cognos- 
cendum, omnia illustria magis, magisque in aperto sint. 
^^Bello Punico secundo, quo dux Carthaginiensium Hanni- 
bal, post magnitudinem nominis Romani, Italiae opes 
maxume adtriverat, Masinissa, Tex Numidarum, in ami- 
citia receptus a P. Scipione, ^^cid postea Africano cog- 
nomen ex yinnte fuit, multa et ^^raeclara rei militaris faci- 
nora fecerat : ob quae, yictis Carthaginiensibus, et capto 
Syphace, cujus in Africa magnum atque late imperium 
raluit, populus Romanus, quascumque urbis et agros manu 
ceperat, ^''regi done dedit. Igitur amicitia Masinissae 
bona atque hcmesta nobis permansit: ^Hmperii vitaeque 
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ejos finis idem iait Dem Micipsa, lihiis, regnmn ftokw 
obtinmt, Mastaaabale et Gkdossft, fratribm, mmbo ^ab- 
sumtis. Is Adherbalem et Hiempsalem ex sese genuit . 
Juguithaiiiqoe, Mastanabalis fratris fiUmn, quern Masiois- 
sa, quod ortos ex concubiiia erat, priyatum reliqaen^ *eo» 
dem cultu, quo liberos suos, domi habuit. 

VI. Qui ubi primum adolevit, pollens yiribas, deoora 
facie, sed multo maxume ingenio Talidus, non se %zii, 
neque inertiae corrumpendum dedit; sed, uti mos gentis 
iliius est, '^equitare, jacukri, cuisu cum aeqoalibiis cer- 
tare : ^et, cum omuls gloria anteiret, omnibus tamen cams 
esse : ad hoc, pleraque tempora in yenando agere, le<xiera 
atque alias feras primus, aut in primis ferire : pluriraum 
facere, minumum ipse de se loqui. Quibus rebus Mic^Msa 
tametsi initio laetus fuerat, existumans virtutem . Juguhhae 
regno suo gloriae fore ; tamen, postquam %nninem ado* 
lescentem, exacta sua aetate, parvis liberis, ^magis m»* 
gisque crescere intellegit, vehementer negotio permotust 
multa cum animo suo volvebat. Terrebat natura moortali- 
um, ^avida imperii, et praeceps ad ejqplendam animi co* 
pid^em : praeterea oppoitmiitas snaeque et libeiomm 
aetatis, quae etiam mediocris viros spe praedae transvor* 
SOS agit : ad hoc, studia Numidaium in Jugurtfaam accoasa ; 
ex quibus, si talem rirum interfecisset, ne qua 'seditio, aut 
bellum oriretur, anxius erat. 

YII. His difficultatibus circumventus, id>i videt, neque 
per vim, neque insidiis, opprimi posse hominem tarn ac- 
ceptum ^^pulaiibus ; quod erat Jugurtha 4nanu promtus 
et adpetens gloriae militaris, statuit eum objectare pe* 
riculis, et eo modo fortunam tentare. Igitur, bello ^^Nu« 
mantino, Micipsa, cum populo Bomano eqmtum atque 
peditum auxilia mitteret, sperans, vel ostentando virtu- 
tem, vel hostium saevifia, facile occasurum, praefecit 
Numidisquos in Hispaniam mittebat. Sed ea res longe 
aliter, ac ratus erat, evenit. Nam Jugurtha, ut erat ^^m* 
pigro atque acri ingenio, ubi natnram P. Scipionis, qui 
lum Romania imperator, et rnorem hostium cc^gnovit; 
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multo labore, muhaque cnra, praeterea modestbsume pa- 
re&do, et saepe obyiam eundo periculis, in tantam claritu- 
dinem brevi perreneiat, ut nostm yehementer canu, 
Numantiius maxnmo terxori esset. Ac sane, quod diffi- 
cilliunum in pnmis est, et praelio strenuus erat, et bonus 
consilio ; ^quorum alteram ex providentta timorem, altepim 
ex audacia temeritatem adfenre plenunque solet. Igitur 
imperator omnis fere ^es asperas per Jugurtham agere, 
in amicis habere, magis magisque in dies amplecti; 
quippe cujus neque consilium, neque inceptum ullum 
frustra erat. Hue accedebat ^unificentia animi, et in- 
genii soUertia, quis rebus sibi multos ex Romania familiari 
ainicitia conjunxerat. 

YIII. £a tempestate in exercitu nostro fuere complu- 
res, novi atque nobiles, quibus divitiae bono honestoque 
^potiores erant, factiosi, domi potentes, apud socios clari 
magis, quam bonesti : qui Jugurtbae ^non mediocrem ani- 
mum pollicitando accendebant, si micips>. rex occidis- 

SET, FOREf UTI SOLUS Uf PERU NUMIDIAE FOTIRETUR : IN 
IPSO MAXUICAH VIRTUTEH, ^ROHA^ OMNIA VENALIA ESSE. 

Sed postquam, Numantia deleta, P. Scipio dimittere aux- 
ilia, ipse ^revorti domum decrevit ; donatum atque lauda-^ 
turn magnifice pro concione Jugurtbam in praetorium 
abduxit, ibique secreto monuit, *' uti potius ^blice, quam 
privatim, amicitiam populi E. coleret ; neu quibus largiri 
insuesceret: periculose a pauipis emi, quod multorum 
esset: si permanere vellet ^in suis artibus, ultro illi et 
gloriam, et regnum yenturum ; sin properantius pergeret, 
suamet ipsum pecunia praecipitem casurum." 

JX. Sic locutus, cum Uteris, quas Micipsae redderet, 
dimisit : earum sententia baec erat. " Jugurthae tui bel- 
lo Numantino longe maxuma virtus fuit ; quam rem tibi 
certo scio gaudio esse : nobis ob merita cams est ; uti 
idem senatui sit et populo Romano, summa ope nitemur. 
Tibi^ quidem ^^ro nostra amicitia gratulor : en babes vi-* 
rum dignum te, atque avo suo Masinissa.'' ^^Igitur rex, 
libi« quaefama acceperat, ex Uteris imperatoris ita esse 

3* 
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cognovit, cum virtute viri, lum grvda pennotos, flexit 
animum suum, et Juguitham beneficiis vincere adgressas 
est ; statiinqiie adoptavit, et testamento pariter cum filiis 
heredem instituit. Sed ipse paucos post annos, moilKi 
atque aetate coofectus, cum sibi finem yitae adesse intel-r 
legeret, coram amicis et cognatis, item Adhezbale et 
Hiempsaie filiis, dicitur hujuscemodi yer)>a ^cum Jugvr- 
tha babuisse. 

X. '* Parvum ego, Jugurtba, t&, amisso patre^ sine spe, 
sine opibus, ^in meum regntim acCepi; existumans non 
minus me tibi quam libeds, si genuissem, ob l)ene&cia 
carum fore : ^eque ea res falsum liabuit. Nam, ut a)ia 
magna et egregia tua omittam, novissume, rediena Nu- 
mantia, meque regnumque meum ^gloria bonoravisti : tua 
virtute nobis Romanos ex amicis amicissumos fecisti : in 
Hispania nomen familiae renovatum : postreme, quod diffi- 
<allumum inter mortalis, gloria invidiam vicisti. Nunc, 
quomam mibi natura vitae finem facit, per banc dextrain, 
^er regni fidem moneo obtestorque, uti bos, qui tibi 
genere prc^nqui, beneficio meo fratres sunt, caios habeas ; 
neu mails alienos adjungere, quam sanguine conjunctos 
retinere* ®Non exercitus, neque thesauri praesidia regni 
sunt, verum amici, quos neque armis cogere, neque auro 
parare queas : officio et fide pariuntor. Quis autem 
amicior, quam frater fratri ? aut quem alienum fidum m> 
venies, si tuis hoetis fueris ? Equidem ego vobis regnum 
trado firmum, si boni eritis ; sin mali, imbeciUum. Nam 
coiicordia parvae res crescunt, discordia maxumae ^dila^ 
buntur. Ceterum ante bos te, Jugurtba, qui aetate et 
sapientia prior es, %e aliter quid eveniat, providers 
decet. Nam, in orani certamine, qui opulentior est, 
etiamsi accipit injuriam, quia plus potest, facere videtur. 
Vos autem, Adheifoal et Hiempsal, colite, observate talem 
hunc rirum, imitamini virtutem, et enitimini, ne ego 
meliores liberos sumsisse videar, quam genuisse." 

XL Ad ea Jugurtha, tametsi regem *ficta locutum in- 
telle^ebat, et ipse longe aliter animo agitabat, tam^n pro 
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tempore benigne rMpondit Micipsa paacis diebas mv 
ritur. Postquam illi, more regio, ^jmU magiiifice fece- 
rant, reguli in imum eonFenere, uti inter se de cimctii 
negotiig disceptaieat. «Sed Hiempsal, qui minmnus ex 
illis, natuia "Heiox^ etiam antea ignobilitatem Jugurthaeiy 
quia mateno genere impar erat, de^nciena, Mextra Ad- 
herbalem adaedit; ne medius ex tribusv quod apod Nn- 
midas honori dncitur, Jugortha forei. Dein tamen, nti 
sietati concederet, fadgatua a fralre, rix in paitem alteram 
transductoa est. Ibi, ^cnm muka de administraado imperii 
dissererent, Jugurtha inter alias res jacit: opoktbrs 

<iI7INXll7ENNn CONSULTA ^MWIA ET DECRETA EESCINni ; 
KAK PER EA TEXPORA CONFECTUM ANNI8 MICIP8AM PARUM 
AKIMO VALUIS8B. TuM IDEM, HiempSal, PLACERS SISI, 

respondit; nam ^sum illvx tribus his PROxmns Aif- 

NIS ADOPTATIONE IN REONUM PERVENIS8B. Quod Veiboni 

in pectus Jngurtliae altius, quam quisquam ratns, descen- 
dit. Itaque, ex eo tempore, ira et metu aaxins iiM^ri, pa- 
rare atque ea modo animo habere, quibus Hiempsal per 
dc^am capereCor. Qaae uIm taidiiis piooedimt, neque leni- 
tar aainuis ferox, statoit quovis modo inceptam perficere. 
XII. pRlMO conyentu, quern ab regulis factum supra 
memorati, propter disseasionem placuerat dividi thesan- 
ros, finisque imperii singulis constitui. Itaqne tempos ad 
utramque rem decemitur, sed matorios ad pecuniam 
distnbuendam. Regoii interea in loca propinqoa thesau- 
tis alius alio ooncessere. Sed Hiempsal, in oppido 
Thirmida, forte ejus domo utebatur, qui, ''proxumus lictor 
Juguithae, cams acceptosque semper fderat; ^em ille 
casu ministrum oblatum promissis onerat, uti tamqnam 
suam Tisens domum eat, portarum clavis adulterinas pa 
ret ; nam rerae ad Hiempsalem referebantur ; ceterum, 
ubi res postularet, se ipsum cum magna manu ventorum^ 
Nmnida mandata bren confecit ; atque, nt doctus erat 
noctu Jugurthae miiites introducit Qui postquam in 
aedis irrupere, ^diyersi regem quaerere : dormientis alios, 
alios occuxsaiuis interftcere : scrutaii loca abdita ; clausa 
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effiringere : stre^ta et tumulta ODmia miscere.: cam 
Hiempsal interixa leperitur, occultans sese tugurio mu- 
lieris ancillae, quo, wtio, pavidus et ignaius loci, perfu* 
gerat. Numida^ caput ejus, ut jussi erant, ad Jugurtham 
referunt. 

XIII . Cetbrum fama tanti facinoris per omnem Africam 
brevi divulgatur : Adberbalem k^mnisque, qui sub imperio 
Micipsae fuerant, metus iavadit : in duas partis disce- 
dunt:" plures Adherbalem sequuntur, sed ilium alteruxn 
bello meliores. Igitur Jugurtha quam maxumas potest 
cepias armat ; urbis ^partim vi, alias Yoluntate imperio 
suo adjuugit ; omni Numidiae imperare parat. Adherbal, 
^tameu etsi Romam legatos miserat, qui seoatum doce- 
rent de caede fratris et fortunis suis ; tameu, fretus inul- 
titudine militum, parabat armis contendere. Sed, ubi res 
ad certainen vonit, victus ex praeUo profugit in ^rovin- 
clam, ac deinde Romam contendit. Tum Jugurtha, ^pa- 
tratis consiliis, in otio facinus suum cum animo reputans, 
timere populum Romanuin, neque advorsus iram ejus 
usquam, nisi in avaritia nobilitatis et pecunia sua, spem 
habere. Itaque paucis diebus cum auro et argento multo 
Romam mittit, ^vds praecepit, uti primum veter^s amicos 
muneribus expleant; deinde novos adquirant; postremo, 
quemcumque possint largiundo parare, ne cunctentur. 
Sed, ubi Romam legati yenere, et, ex praecepto regis, 
iiospitibus, ''aliisque, quorum ea tempestate auctoritas pol- 
lebat, magna munera misere ; tanta commutatio incessit, 
uti ex maxuma invidia in gratiam et favorem nobilitatis 
Jugurtha veniret ; quorum pars spe, alii praemio inducti, 
^singulos ex senatu ambiundo, nitebantur, ne gravius in 
eum consuleretur. Igitur, legati ubi satis confidunt, die 
constituto, ^senatus utnsque datur. Tum Adherbalem hoc 
modo locutum accepimus. 

XIY. " Patres conscripti, Micipsa, pater meus, mori- 
ens, praecepit, uti regnum Numidiae tantummodo ^^rocu- 
ratione existumarem meum ; ceterum jus et imperium 
penes yos esse: simul eniterer domi militiaeque quam 
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maxomo nsui «ne populo Romano : tos mihi ^oogiatortkni 
▼OS in ^i^finjiim locum dncerem : si ea fecimem, in yes* 
tra nmicitia exercitum, (Svifias, munimenta regni %abere. 
Quae oom praecepta parentis mei agitarem, Jngurtha, 
hoino oniniiun, quos terra snstinet, sceleratissimos, con- 
temto imperio Testro, Masinissae me nepotem, et jam ab 
-stkpe socium et amicum populo Romano, regno forto- 
niaqiie ommims expulit. ^xupie ego, Patres conscripti, 
quomam eo miseriarum yentums eram, ^eUem, podus ob 
ntea, quam ob majorum beneficia posse auzilimn petere ; 
ac maxnme deberi mibi a populo R<miano, quibus non 
egerem ; secundmn ea, si desideranda erant, uti debitis 
uterer. Sed, quoniam parum tuta per se ipsa probitas, 
%ieqae mibi in manu fiut^ Jngurtha quaMs foret ; ad voa 
confugi, Patres conscripd, qiubus, quod nusermmum, co- 
gor prius oneri, quam usui esse. Ceteri reges, ant bello 
Ticti in amiciliam a vobis recepti, ant in snis dnbiis rebus 
societatem yestram adpetiyerunt : familia nostra cum pop- 
ulo Romano beQo Carthaginiensi amicitiam instituit ; ^qao 
tempore magb fides ejus, quam fortuna petenda erat 
^Qttomm progeniem yos, Patres conscripti, noHte pati frus- 
tra a yobis auidliiBn petere. Si ad impetrandmn nibil 
caossae haberem, praeter miserandam fortunam; quod 
panllo ante rax, genere, fama atque copiis potens, nunc 
deformatustiennnnis, inops, alienas opes exspecto ; Hamen 
erat majestatis Romani populi, probibere injuriam, neqna 
eujusquam regnum per seelus cresceret. Yerum ego bis 
finibtts ejectus sum, quos majoribus meis populus Remap 
nns dedit ; unde pater et ayus una yobiscum expulere 
Syphacem et Cartbaginienses. Yestra beneficia erepta 
sunt, Patres conscripti u ^os in mea injuria despecti estis. 
Eheu me miseram! Hnccine, Micipsa ipater, beneficia 
eyasere, uti, quem tu paiem ciun liberis, regniqne par- 
ticipem fecisti, is ^^potissnmnm stirpis tuae extinctor sit ? 
Nunquasme ergo familia nostra quieta erit! ^^empeme 
in sanguine, ferro, fuga yersabimur ? Dum Cartbaginienses 
iacolumes fuere, jure omnia saeya patiebanmr : bostes ab 
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latere, ^oa amtci procid, spes omiiis in amiis erat. Poai- 
quam ^iUa pestis ejecta, laeti pacem agitabamtift ; quippe 
quia hostia ntiUua, niai forte quern jiisMasetia. Ecce 
autem ex improidso, Jugurthav intoleiaiida audacia, scelere 
atque superbia ^sese ecferens, fratre meo, atqne eoden 
propinquo suo interfecto, primum regnuHi ejus sc^eiii 
sui praedam fecit : post, ubi me ^sdem dolis nequit car 
pere, nihil minus, quam vim, aut belliun ex^ctantem, 
in imperio vestro, si^uti videtis, ^extorrem patria, d<Mno, 
inopem et ooopertum miseriis effecit, ul ubivis tntius, 
quam in meo regno essem. Ego sic existumabem, Pa> 
tres conscripti, ut praedicantem aiidiveram patrem menm, 
qui Testram amicitiam colerent, eos ^ultum laboren 
suscipere ; ceterum ex omnibus maxume tutes esse. 
^Quod in fanulia nostra fait, praestitit, uti in ommb^ 
bellis Yobis adessent ; nos uti per etium tuli simus, in 
manu vestra est, Patres conscripti. Pater nos duos fia- 
tres reliquit; ^tertium, Jugurtham, beneficiis sub ratus 
nobis conjunctum fore : alter eorum necatus, aHeiius ipse | 
ego manus impias Tix efiugi. Quid agam ? quo potissumum 
infelix accedam ? ^Generis praesidia <Mnnia extincta sunt : 
pater, uti necesse erat, naturae concessit: fratri, ^quera 
aunume decuit, propinquus, per scelus, vitam w^uit: 
^^adfines, aniicos, propinquos ceteros, aliun alia elades 
oppressit : capti ab Jugurtha, ^^pars in crucem acti, pais 
bestiis objecti ; pauci, quibus relicta anima, clausi in tene- 
bris, cum moerore et luctu, morte graviorem vitam ^xi- 
gunt. Si omnia, quae aut amisi, aut ex necessariis 
advorsa facta sunt, incolumia manerent, tamen, si quid ex 
improviBO accidisset, vos implorarem, Patres ccmsciipti • 
quibus, pro magnitudine imperii, jus et injurias omnis curae 
esse decet. ^^Nunc vero exsul patria, domo^ sc^us, et ^^omni- 
nm honestarum rerum egens, que accedam, aut quos adpel- 
.iem? nationesne, an reges, qui omnes familiae nostras 
i^ob vestram amicitiam mfesti sunt? an quoquam adire 
licet, ubi non majorum meomm hostHia monumenta plo- 
lima ? aut quisquam noatri misereri potest, qui aliquando 
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valas holds hat ! ^PoflCramo, Masioissa hob ka infltitiiity 

Patres coDscripti, ne qatm coleieiiiDs, nid populum Ro 

iDamim, ne societatea, ne foedera nova acciperemiui . 

abun^ magna praesidia nobis in restra amicitia fore : si 

huie impmo fortuna miiUur^tur, ^nna nobis occidendvm 

esse. Yiitute ao dis volentibiis %iagni estis et opulenti : 

oHmia pecuada et obedienlia saat: quo faoilius socionini 

iojvurias cuiare iicet. Tantmn iUud vereor, ne ^os pri* 

vata anitcilia Jagmtbae, panun cognita, transvorsos agat : 

quos ego audio maxuma ope niti, ambiroy ^fedgaie tos* 

smgulos, ne quid de absente, incognita caossa^ statnatis : 

fiagere me Tecba, fugam simulsjre, cui licuerit in regno 

man^e. H^uod ulinam illimiy cujus impio facinore, in 

kas miseriaiB piojectos sum, eadem haec inmulantem xi* 

deam ; et aUquando aut apud vos, aut apud deos immor- 

talisy reium bnmanarum cura oriatur : ^ne, ille, qui nunc 

sceleiibas . suis feiox atque praeclarus est, omnibus malis 

excraciatos, impietatis in parentem nostrum, fratris mei 

»ecis, mearumque miserianun gravis poenas reddet. ^Jam 

jam, frater, animo meo carissume, quamquam immaturo, 

et unde niinume decuit, vita erepta est; tamen laetan- 

dum magis, quam dolendum puto casum tuum ; non enim 

regnum, sed fugam, ezilium, egestatem, et omnis has, 

quae me premunt, aerumnas ciim anima simul amisisti. 

At ego infeliz, in tanta mala praeci^itatus ex patrio reg* 

BO^ *rerum humanarmn spectaculum praebeo, incertus quid 

agam; tuasne injurias persequar, ipse auxilii egens, an 

regno consulam^ cujus vitae necisque potestas ex opibus 

alienis pendet. Utinam ^^emori fortunfs meis honestus 

exitus esset, ^%eu jure contemtus viderer, si, defessus 

malis, injuriae concessissem. Nunc ^%ieque vivere lubet, 

i^eque inori licet sine dedecore. Patres conscripti, per 

ves, per liberos atque parentes, per majestatem populi 

Homani aii^venite misero mibi ; ite obviam injuriae ; 

Bolite pati regnum Numidiae, quod vestrum est, per scelus 

et aanguinem familiae nostrae tabescere." 

. XV. PosTQUAM rex ^m^i loquendi fecit^ legati Jugur- 
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thae largitiooa msgts, qnam Vssasss freti, jMrads lespoB- 
dent : " Hiempsalem ob Baevitiam auam «b Numdis inter* 

fectum : Adkerbalem tdtro bellum anferemem, postquam 
superatus sit, queri, quod injuriam facere neqiUTisset : 
Jttguitham ab aenatu petere, ne alium pntarent, ae Na« 
mantiae cognitus esset, neu verba inimici ante facta sua 
ponerent." Deinde utrique ciiha egrediiiatar. SeiKatB» 
statim consnlitiir : fautores legatonun, praetetea loagaa 
pars, ^gratia d^pravati, Adheibalis ^cta odntemnmre, Ju- 
gvTthae virtutem extolleie . kudibua ; gratia, Toce, deniqiie 
omnibus modis, pro alieno scelere et flagitiOi aua quasi 
pro gloria, nitebantur. At contra pauei, quibus bonum et 
aequum divitiis ^carius, subyeniundnm Adherbali, et Hi- 
empsalis mortem severe vindicandam censebant: sed ex 
omnibus maxume AemiHus Scaurus, homo nobilia, impi- 
ger, factiosus, avidus potentiae, honoris, divitiarum ; cet* 
erum vitia sua callide occuhans. is postquam videt regis 
largitionem famosam impudentemque, veritus, quod in tali 
ye solet, ne polluta licentia invidiam accenderet, animuHi 
a consueta lubidine continuit. 

XYI. YiciT tamen in senatu pars iUa, ^ui vero prettum 
aut gratiam anteferebant. Decretum fit, uti pecbm 

lEOATI HEONUM, QUDD MICIF8A OBTINUERAT, INTER JUOUR*- 
THAH ET ADHERBALEH DIVIDERENT : CUJUS legRtiomS 

princeps fuit L. Opimius, homo clarus et tinn in senatu 
potens ; quia consul, G. Graccho et M. Fidvio Flaccid 
interfectis, acerrume victoriam nobilitatis in plebem exer- 
Guerat. Eum Jugurtha tametsi Romae in amicis habuerat, 
tamen ^adcuratissume recepit ; dando et pollicitando per- 
fecit, uti famae, fide, postremo omn^us suis rebus commo* 
dum regis anteferret. Reliquos legaios eadem via 
adgressus, plerosque capit ; paucis carior fides, quant 
pecunia fuit. In divisione, quae pan Nmnidiae ^Maureta- 
niam adtingit, agro, viris opulentiDr, Jugurthae traditur: 
illam alteram specie, quam usu, potiorem, quae portuosior 
et aedificiis magis exomata erat, Adherbal possedit. 
XVII. ^Rb8 postulaie. videtur Africae situm paucis 



esponeifey et eas gentis, ^fibaacmn nobis beUnm ant ami* 
citia fiat, adftiiigere. Sed quae loca •! natkmes db 
caloram, aut aaperitaiem^ hem. aolUudmes, miiiiu freqnen- 
tata amit, ^e is hand facile eompertum nanarerim: 
oeler^.quam pattcissumis absolTsm. In divisions oibis 
(enrae plerique Hr partem tertiam Afiricam posuere: 
panci tantiumnodo Asiam et Europam esse ; sed Afiricam 
in £un>pa. ^£a finis habet, ab occidente ^fretmn nostri 
maris et oceani ; sb oxtu solis, ^decliTem ' latitiidinem» 
^iiem locum Catabathmon incolae adpeUaat Mare sae- 
vum, tmpoituosum : ager frugum ferttlis^ bonus pecori, 
^aibori infecun^ps : coelo, terra, penuiia aqnarum. Genus 
faQnunum salubri corpore, veloz, patiens laborum: ple- 
rosqpiB senectus dissoMt, nisi qui ferro, aut bestiis in- 
teriiere : nam nu»bus baud saepe quemquam superaL 
Ad boc, malefici generis plurima animalia. Sed qui 
moEtales initio AMcam babuerint, quique postea accesse- 
liat, aut quomodo inter se permizti sint ; '^quamquam ab 
ea fama, quae {derosque obtinet, diversum est ; tamen, 
uti ex libris Punicis, qui regiis liiempsalis dicebantur, 
interpretatum nobis est, udque rem sese habere cultores 
ejus terrae putant, quam paucissumis dicam. Ceterum 
fides ejus rei penes anctCNres erit. 

XYIII. Africam initio habuere Kjraetuli et Libyes, 
asperi, incuki; quis cibus erat caro ferina atque humi 
pabidum, uti pecoribus. Hi neque moribus, neque lege, 
aequo imperio cujusquam regebantur : vagi, palantes, qua 
noz coegerat, sedes habebant. Sed, postquam in His- 
pania 'Hercules, sicuti Afri putant, interiit, exercitus 
ejus, compositus ex Tsriis gentibus, andsso duce, ac pas- 
sim multis, sibi quique, imperium petentibus, brevi dilabitur. 
£x eo numero Medi, Persae el Armenii, navibus in Afri- 
cam transvecti, prozumos nostro mari locos occupavere. 
Sed Persae ^%itra oceanum magis : iique alveos navium 
iarersos pro tuguriis habuere, quia neque materia in 
agris, neque ab Hispanis ^^emundi, aut mutandi copia 
erat : mare inagnum et ignara* lingua commercia prohibe- 
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bant. Hi paollatim per comiabia Qnetolos sM mkcnexe : 
et, quia saepe ^tentantes agros, alia, deinds adia loea 
petiveranty semet ipsi Numidas adpeHarere. Celerom 
adhuc aedificia Nninidaruin agrestiiun, quae ^mapaMa iUi 
Tocant, oblonga, %Qicurvis lateribus tecta, quasi naTiQ^ 
cannae simt. Media autem et Armenis accesaere Ldbyes 
(nam hi propiua mare Africum agitabaat ; Gaetnli ^sA 
.aole magis, hand procul ab ardoribus) bique mature op- 
pida habuere ; nam, freto divisi ab Hispania, mutare res 
inter se instituerant. Nomen eorum pauUatiia Lifoyea 
corrupere, barbara lingua ^Mauros pro Media adpdlantes. 
Sed rea Persarum brevi adoleyit : ac ^postea <^omine 
Numidae, propter multitudinem a parentibus digreasi, pos- 
aidere ea loca, quae proxum^ Carthaginem Numidia 
adpellatur. Dein ^utrique, alteria freti, jfinitumoa aimis 
aut metu sttb imperium cog^e, nomen gloriamqae sibi 
addidere ; magis hi qui ad nostrum mare processerant : 
quia Libyes, quam Gaetuli, minus bellicosi : denique 
. Africae ^ars inferior pleraque ab Numidis possessa est : 
yicti omnes in gentem soQienque imperantium conceasere. 
XIX. PosTEA Phoenices, a^ on^titudinis domi minu- 
endae gratia, pars imperii cupidine, solllcitata plebe, et 
aliis novarum rerum ayidis, Hipponem, Hadrumetum, 
Leptim, aliasque urbis in ora maritima condidere : hae- 
que brevi mldtum auctae, pars ^originibus praesidio, aliae 
decori fuere : nam de Carthagine silere melius puto, 
quam parum dicere ; quoniam alio properare tempus mo- 
net. Igitur ^^ad Catabathmon, qui locus Aegyptum ab 
Africa dividit, secundo mari, prima Gyrene est, colonia 
^^Theredn, ac deinceps duae Syrtes, interqne eas ^^Leptis : 
dein ^^Philaendn arae, quem, Aegyptum versus, finem 
imperii habuere Garthaginienses : ^^st aliae Punicae 
urbes. Getera loca usque ad Mauretaniam Numidae te- 
nent: proxume Hispaniam Mauri sunt: super Numidiam 
Gaetulos accepinras partim in tuguriis, alios incultius 
\agos agitare ; post . eos ^^Aethiopas esse ; dein loca 
exusta solis ardoribus. Igitur hello Jugurthino ^pleraque 
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ex Puaicis oppida, et finis CazihagiiiieiuniiiD, quos noYk* 
flRune hafott^raat, popidua Romawis per magistratiis sd* 
ministrabat : Gaetokiniin magna pars et Nnmidia usque 
aid ^aaufo. Mninchain sub Jugurdia erant : Maoris omnibus 
vex Bocchus ^iraperitabat, praeter nomen, cetera ignams 
popuH Romani; itemqae nobis neqne beUo, neque pace, 
satea cognitns. De Africa et ejus incolis ad necesaitu* 
^nem ret satis dictom. . 

XX. PosTauAX, regno diviao, legad Africa di»cessere« 
et Jugurtha contra ^morem animi praemia sceieris 
mdeptmn sese videt ; certum ratus, quod ex amicis apud 
Nnmaatii^m acceperat, omnia Romae venalia esse, simul 
et iUomm p«^citatioQibiis accensus, quos paidlo ante 
mmieribus ea^everat, in regnum Adherbalis animnm 
intendit. Ipse aeer, beUicesus: at is, ^aem petebat, 
quietns, imbelHs, placido ingemo, opportunua injuriae, me- 
tnens wagis, quam metuendus. Igitur ex improviso, finis 
ejus cum. magna manu inrasit, multos mortalis cmn pecore 
atque alia praeda capit, aedificia incendit, pleraque loca 
hostiliter cum equitatu accedit; dein cum onmi moltitu- 
dine in regnum suum ^conveitit, existmnans dolore per- 
motorn Adherbalem injurias suas manu yindicatarum, 
eamque rem belli caussam fore. At ille, quod neque se 
parem armis existumabat, et amicitia populi .R,omani nuu* 
gis quam Numidis fretus erat, legates ad Jugurtham de 
injoriis qaestmn misit : qui tametsi 'contameliosa dicta 
xetulerant, prius tamen omnia pati decrevit, quam bellum 
sumere ; quia tentatnm antea secus ceseerat. Neque 
tamen ee magis cupido Juguithae minuebatur ; quippe qui 
totum ejus regnum ^animo jam mvaserat. Itaque non, 
ut antea, cum praedakHia manu, sed magno exercita 
comparator bellum gerere- coepit, et aperte totius Nu- 
mjdiae impeiium petere. Ceterum, qua pergebat, urbis, 
agros tastare^ praedas agere; suis animum, torrorem 
hostibus augere. 

XXI. Adhsrbal ubi inteUegit^ ''eo processum, uti re- 
gnmn ant reluiqgendum esset, aut armis retinendnm, ueces^ 
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tario copias parat, et Jugurdiae obyttis procedit. Interim 
kaiid loBge a man, P^P^ Ciftam c»ppidui&y utnam^iB 
coiisedit exercitus : et, quia die extrennun erat, pradykum 
Bon incepitum* Ubi plerumqae ^noctis processity ^obacuio 
•tiam turn lumine, milites Jugurthini, signo dato» caatra 
liostiuiii invadunt ; semisoinnoB partim^ alios anna^ so- 
mantes fttgant funduntque ; Adherbal cum paucis equili- 
bus Cirtam profugit^ et, m multitudo togakHrom fuisset, 
quae Numidas insequentes moenibus prohibuit, uno die 
inter duos reges coeptum atque patratum belhan Ibret 
IgituT Jugurtba oppidum circumsedit, ^vineis tunibuaqoe et 
machinis omnium generum expugnare adgreditur ; maxmn^ 
lestinans ^mpus legatomm antecap^re, quoe, ante prae* 
Mum factum, Romam ab Adherbale missos audiverat* Sod, 
postquam senatus de bello ednmi acc^t^ tres ado- 
lescentes in Africam legantur, qui ambo reges adeaat, se« 
SAtus populique Romani yeibis nuncient, ^^ veUe et censere, 
eos ab armis discedere ; de ccmtroTersiis suis jure podus, 
quam bello disceptare ; ita seque iilisque dignum fare.** 

XXII. LsGATi in Africam maturantes TemuBtyeo magis» 
quod Roroae, dum proficisci par«Bt,de pradbb lacto et op* 
pugnatione Cirtae .atidiebatur : sed is rumor ^clemens erat 
Quorum Jugurtha accepta oratione respondit : **^ sibi 
Beque majus quidquam, neque carius auctoritate senati : 
ab adolescentia ita enisum, uti ab optumo quoque probare- 
P3X : virtute, non malitia, P. Scipioni, sumino viro, pla- 
cttisse : ob eaadem artis ab Micipsa, non p^Eiuria l&ero- 
rum, in regnum adoptatum : ceterum, quo plura bene atque 
strenue fecisset, eo animum suum injuriam minus tolerare : 
Adheibaiem dolis vitae suae insidiatum ; quod ubi cona- 
perisset, sceleri obviam isse : populum Romanmn hieque 
recte, neque pro bono facturum, si ab jure gentium aese 
pFobibuerint : postremo de omnibus rebus l^atos Reanani 
brevi missurum.*^ Ita ''utrique digrediuntur. Adheibalis 
adpellsndi copia non fuit. 

XXIII. JuouRTHA, ubi eos Africa decessisse ratus est, 
neque, propter loci naturam^ Cirtam annis ei^giiare po« 
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lest, ^ynOo at^pie foasa moenia cnrcamdaty fomt exslrai^ 
eaMfue praeaidiis firomt : jNneterda dies, noctes, aot per 
vim, axA dolis tontare ; defeiusoribiis niocaiiiim praemia 
modo, modo ^fomudinem osCenlare; suoe hortaado ad 
▼iittttem erigere ; prorsoa intentua cnncUi paiaie. Adher- 
bal, ttin inlellegit omnis auaa fiortimaa in extremo aitaa, 
^oatem iafeatum, aiudlii spem nuUaai, penuxia rernm 
Jteceaaarianun bellum tmhi non posse ; ex his, qui ima 
Cirtam profugeraat, duo maxume impigzos delegit: eoa, 
oiidla poUiceudo, ac nusezaodo casum Bumn, confinnat, 
uti per hoatiwn munitiones ooctu ad prexumum man), dda 
Soffiam pergerent 

XXIV. NujfiDAE paucis diebos jussa efficiuat: lit- 
terae Adherbalis in senatu ^ecitatae, quarum sententia haee 
iiiit. " Non mea culpa saepe ad vos .oratum mitto, Patrea 
eonscripti, aed vis Jugurthae subigit: quern tanta lubido 
exstiaguendi me invasit, nti ^eque vos, neque deos im- 
oiortaUs in animo habeat ; sanguinem.meum, quam omnia, 
malit. Itaqiie quintum jam mensem, socius et amicus 
populi Romani, armis obsessus teneor: neque mihi Mi- 
eipaae patris beoeficia^ neque T«8tra decreta auxiliantor.: 
ferro, an fame acrius urguear, incertus sum. ^Plura de 
Jugurtha scribere dehortatur fortuna mea: etiam -antea 
expertus sum, parum fidei miseiis esse : ^nisi tamen, iatel- 
lego, illmn supra, quam ego sum, petere, neque simul ami- 
citiam vestram, et regnum meum sperare : utrum ^gravius 
existumet, nemini occultum est. Nam initio occidit Hi- 
empsalem, fratrem meum ; dein patrio regno me expulit :-^ 
^uae sane fuerint nostrae injuriae, nihil ad vos. Yerum 
nunc vestrum regnum amiis tenet : me, quern imperatorem 
Numidis poeuistis, clausum obsidet ; legatorum verba 
quanti fecerit, pericula mea declarant ^^Quid reliquum, 
nisi vis vestra, quo moveri possU ? Nam ego quidem vel- 
lem, et haec quae scribo, et quae antea in senatu questus 
sum, vana forent* potius, quam miseria mea fidem verbis 
faceret. Sed, quoniam eo natus sum, ^^ut Jugurthae scele- 
nun oatentui easem, non jam mortem neque aerumnaf^ 

4* 
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lantimiiiiodo immici imperinm et cniciatns corporiB de- 
precoT. Regno Numidiae, quod Testrum ost, ud Ivbet, 
consiiliie : me ex manibus imjus etipite, per majestaiem 
imperii, per amicitiae fidem ; si ulla apud Toa memozia 
avi mei Masinisaae." 

XXY. His Mtteria recitatis, fuere, qui exorcitom ia 
Africam mittendum censerent, et qaam primum Adheibali 
aubyennmdum ; ^de Jugurtha interim uti coniBuleretury 
quoniam wm pamisset legatis. Sed ab isdem regis fau- 
toribus summa ope enisum, ne decretum fieret. Ila bomim 
publicum, ut in plerisqae negotiis solet, prirata gratia 
devictum. Legantur tamen in Africam majores nato, 
nobiles, ^amplis honoribus ; in quia M. Scaurus, de quo 
aupra memorayimus, conaularis, et turn senati princeps. 
Hi, quod ^n invidia res erat, aimid et ab Numidis obse- 
crati, triduo navim escendere : dein brevi Uticsun adpulsi 
litteras ad Jugoriham mittunt, quah ocissvme ad pbovin- 

CIAH ACCEOAT ; SEQUE AD BUM AB 8ENATU MIB80S. Ilk 

ubi accepit, homines claros, quorum auctorilatem Roinae 
poUere audiverat, ^contra mceptum suum vefdsse ; prime 
commotus, metu atque lubidine divorsus agitabatur. Time* 
bat iram senati, ni paruisset legatis : pono animus 
cupidine caecus ad inceptum scelus rapiebat Yicit 
tamen in avido ingenio pravum consilium. Igitur, exer- 
citu circumdato, summa ri Cirtam irrumpere nititur, 
maxume sperans, diducta manu hostium, aut vi, aut dolis, 
sese casum yictoriae inventurum. Quod ubi secus {hto- 
cedit, neque, quod intenderat, efEcere potest, uti prius, 
quam legates ^conyeniret, Adherbalis podretur : ne, ampling 
morando, Scaurum, quern plurimum metnebat, incenderet, 
cum paucis equitibus in proyinciam venit. Ac, tamen etsi 
senati yerbis minae grayes nunciabantur, quod oppugna* 
tione non desisteret, multa tamen oratione c(Mnsumta, 
legati frustra discessere. 

XXVI. Ea postquam Cirtae audita sunt, ^Italic!, quo- 
rum yirtute moenia defensabantur, confisi, deditione facta, 
propter magnitddinem populi Bomani innolatbs aeae foie. 
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Adbevtiali ttoaAeat, uti seque, et oppidnm JogoftiiM 
^«t; taiUmn ab eo -nttni paciseator; de ceteris aenatni 
Gurae fore. At ille, tametsi omnia ^potiora fide Jugurthae 
rebatur ; qma penes eosdein, si advorsaretur, cogendi 
potestaa ent, ita, nti censnerant Italici, deditionem izck. 

fugnrtha in primis Adkerbalem excrttdatnm necat: dein 
t>mnis puberes, Numidas et negotiatores promiscue, uti 
quisquearmatisobTifw, interfecit. 

XXVII. Quod postquara Romae cognitain, et les in 
eenatu agitari coepta, idem illi %iimstri regis interpel- 
lando,' ae saepe gratia, interdom jurgiis trahendo tempnSy 
Btrodtatem facti leniebant. Ac, ni C. Memmins, %ribunns 
plel»s desigitatus, ^vir acer, et infcstos potentiae nobili- 
tatis, pc^pnlum Romanum ^docuisset, id agi, vti per pav- 

COS FACTIOSOS JtrOVRTRAE BCELUS CONDONARSTUR, ^TO- 

fecto onrnis inividia prolatandis consnltationibus dilapsa 
erat : tanta yis gratiae, atque pecnniae regis. Sed, ubi 
senattis delicti conscientia populum timet, ^lege Sempro- 
nia provinciae fdturis consuMbns Numidia atque Italia 
decretae : consules declarantor P. Scipio Nasica, L. 
Bestia Calpomius : Calpumio Numidia, Scipioni Italia 
obvenit : deinde exercitus, qui in Africam portaretur, sen- 
bitor : stipendium, alia, quae bello usui foreut, decemuntor. 
XXYIII. At Jugiirtha, contra spem nuncio accepto, 
quippe cm Romae omnia ^venum ire in animo baeserat ; 
filium, et cimi eo duo familiaris, ad senatum legatos 
mittit : bisque, ut illis, quos Hiempsale interfecto miserat, 
praecepit, " omnia mortalis pecunia adgrediantor." Qui 
postquam Romam adyentabant, senatos a Bestia omsultus, 

PLACERETNE LEGATOS JUGURTHAE •rECIPI MOENIBUB ! 

iique decrevere, "nisi regnum, ipsumque deditum venis* 
sent, uti in Webus proxumis decern Italia decederent.'' 
Consul Numidis ex senati decreto nunciari jubet; ita 
infectis rebus illi domum discedunt. Interim Calpumius, 
parato exercitu, ^^legat sibi bomines nobilis, factiosos, 
quorum auctoritate, quae deliquisset, mypita fore spc- 
cabal : in quia Aut Scaunis, cujus de natura et babitn 
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supra memoraTimus. Nam in ccnuAile nostra * miiltat 
bonaeque ^arfes animi et coipocis erant, qnas onmis vnr 
ritia praepediebat : patiens laboruia, acri ingeniOy salis 
providens, belli baud ignarus, firmissumns c<mtra peiicula 
et insidias. Sed legiones per ItaMam Rhegiumy atque 
inde Siciliani, porro ex Sieilia in Afiicam, traosvectae. 
Igitur Calpumius initio, paratis commeatibus, acriter Na- 
midiam ihgressus est, multos mortalis, et urbis aliquot 
piignando capit. 

XXIX. Sed, ubi Jugurtha per legatos pecunia tenlare, 
bellique, quod administrabat, asperitatem ostendere coepit, 
%uiimu8 aeger avaritia facile conversus est.- Celerum 
socius et administer omnium consiliorum adsumitoi 
Scaurus : qui, tametsi a principio, plerisque ex facticme 
ejus corruptis, acerrume regem impugnaverat ; tamen, 
magnitudine pecuniae, a bono honestoque in pravum ab- 
stractus est. - Sed Jugurtha primura tantummodo belli 
moram ^edimebat, existumans, sese aliquid interim Romae 
pretio, aut gratia effecturum : postea vero quam partici- 
pem negotii Scaurum accepeirat ; in maxumtlm spem 
adductus recuperandae pacis, statuit cum eis de omnibus 
pactionibus praesens agere. Ceterum . interea, ^dei 
caussa, mittitur a consule Sextius quaestor in oppidum 
Jugurtbae Yagam ; cujus rei species erat acceptio fm 
menti, quod Calpumius palam legatis imperaverat; quo 
niam deditionis mora induciae agitabantur. Igitur reX| 
uti constituerat, in castra venit ; ac pauca, ^raesenti con* 
silio, locutus de inyidia facti, atque in deditionem uti 
acciperetur, reliqua cum Bestia et Scauro secreta transigit: 
dein postero die, ^quasi per saturam exquisitis sententiis 
in deditionem accipitur. Sed, uti ''pro consilio imperatum, 
elephanti triginta, pecus atque equi Inulti, cum paryo 
argenti pondere quaestori traduntur. Calpumius Romam 
ad magistratus rogandos proficisqitur. In Numidia e^ 
exercitu nostro pax agitabatur. 

XXX. Pos'^QUAM res in Africa gestas, quoque modo 
«ctae forent, fama dividgsYit^ R^ma^ per omnis locos et 
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eonventus ^de facto conaulis agitari : upad pMem graria 
iiiTidia: Pati^, pzobarentne tantam flagitiuiDy an decie- 
tum consulis subveitexeiu, pamm constabaC Ae maxnino 
eoa potenlia Scanri^ quod is anctor et socina Beadae 
ferebatur, a yero, bono impedidMU. At C. Memmiiis, 
cujiis de libertale ingeiiii et odio potenliae nobiliiatia 
•upra dixumiSy inter dubitationem et moias aenatiy con* 
cicmibaa populum ad vindicaiidiim hortan : moiiere, no 
rempublicam, ne libertatem suam deseremil: imdta 
aupMba* crudelia facinora nobilitatis oatendere: ptomia 
intentos onmi modo plebia aiiinnim acceodebat. Sed, qagh 
niam ea teoEqpestate Memmii faciindia ^claia poOensqiiA 
fuity decere eziatiiiiiayi, anam ex tam multis orataonen 
peisciibere; ac poti^aiiiiMimy quae in cQncioae» peal 
jreditmn Beatiae, hujoaceiaodi veibia disaeroit. 

XXXI. '' MuLTA ^deboitantuT a Tobis, Quiiitea, m at» 

diunoi xeipublicae . omnia soperet ; opes factionisy yeatra 

patientia, jus nulfaun, ac maxume, quod innocentiae plna 

periciili, qiiam honoiis, est. Nam ilia qnidem piget dicere^ 

*lua annia xy. qnam ludibho fueritis supeibiae pancoriifli ; 

qiiam foede, quamque inulti. peiierint yestri defensorea ; 

^t yobia animus ab ignayia atqoe aecordia coiraptns sit, 

qui ne nunc quidem, *obnoxiis inimicis, exsurgitis, atqoe 

etiam nunc timetis, quibos decet teirori esse. Sed^ 

quamquam baec talia sunt, tamen obyiam ire factionis 

potentiae animus aobigit: ^certe ego libertatem, quae 

mibi a parente tradita est experiar : yemm id firnstra, an 

^ob rem faciam, in yestra manu situm, Quirites. ^Neqpo 

ego hortor, quod saepe majores yeetri fecere, uti contra 

injuriaa armati eatis. Nihil yi, nihil ^^secessione opoa* 

necesse est ^^suomet ipsi more praecipites eant. Occiio 

Tiberio Graccho, quern regnum parare aiebant, in |debem 

Romanam ^^uaestiones habitae sunt : post C. Gracchi et 

M. Fulyii caedem, item multi yestri ordinis in carcere 

necad aunt; ^^triusque cladis non lex, yemm lubido 

eonan finem fecit* ^^Sed aane fuerit regni paratio, fdebi 

sua restituere* quidquid sine sanguine ciyium ulciacl 
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nequitur, jure factum sit. Superiohbus aimis taciti in* 
dignabamini, aeraiium expilari ; Teges et pOpulos ' liberoa 
paucis nobilibus rectigal pendere ; penes eosdem et ^sum- 
mam gloriam, et* maxumas divitias esse: tamen haec 
talia facmora impune suscepisse, pamm habuere : itaque 
postremo leges, majestas vestra, diyina et humana omnia 
hostibus tradita sunt. Neque eos, qui fecere, podet ant 
poenitet : sed ^inceduat per era vestra magmfice, sacer- 
dotia et consulatus, pars triumphos stios ostentantes: 
perinde quasi honori, non praedae habeaat. Servi aere 
parati imperia injusta domitionim non perfenmt : tos, 
Quirites, ^imperio nati, aequo animo seiritutem toleratis. 
At qui sunt hi, qui rempublicam occnpayere ? homines 
Bceleratissumi, cruentis manibus, immani avaritia/ aocen- 
tissumi, idemque superbissumi ; quia fides, decus, pietas, 
postremo honesta atque inhonesta omnia quaestui sunt 
Pars eorum ^ccidisse tribunos plebis, aiii ^quaestiones 
injustas, pierique caedem in tos fecisse, pro munimento 
liabent. Ita quam quisque pessume fecit, tarn maxume 
tutus est : ^metum a scelere suo ad ignanam reetram 
transt«dere ; quos omnis eadem cupere, eadem odisse, 
eadem metuere in unum coegit : sed haec inter bonos 
amicitia est, inter malos factio. '''Quod si tarn libertatis 
«uram haberetis, quam illi ad dominationem accensi smit ; 
pri^ecto neque respublica, sicuti nunc, vastaretur, et 
beneficia vestra penes optumos, non audacissumos, fbrent. 
Majores vestri, parandi juris et majestatis constituendae 
gratia, ^bis, per secessionem, armati Aventinum occiqpa- 
vete : yos pro libertate, quam ab illis accepistis, non 
summa ope nitemini ? atque eo vehementius, *quo majus 
dedecus est, parta amittere, quam omnino non paravisse ? 
Dicet aiiquis, Quid igitur censes! ^^Vindicandum in 
eos, qui hosti prodidere rempublicam : non manu, neque 
ri, quod magis fecisse, quam illis aecidisse indignum; 
Terum quaestionibus et indicio ipsius Jugurthae : ^'qui, 
ei dadlacius est, profecto jussis vestris obediens erit * 
•in ea eontemnit, scilicet ezistumabitis, qualis ilia pax» 



mot dedido, ex. qua ad Jugorduun scelemm iaipiniita«| 
ad paucos potentis maxnmae divitiae, in renipuUicam 
danma, dedecora perrenerint. Nisi forte nondum etiam 
V08 dominatioms eorum aatietas tenet, et ^illa, qaam haec 
tempora, magis placent, cum regna, provinciae, %ges, 
jura, judicial bella, paces, poatremo divina el humana 
omnia penes paucos erant ; ^os autem, hoc est, pc^polus 
Romanus, inyicti ab hostibus, imperatores omnimn gen« 
tium, satis ^habebatis animam retinere : nam servitntem 
quidem quis vestrum recusare audebaf? ^Atque ego, 
tamen etsi viro flagitiosissumum existum<r impune injo- 
nam a^cepisse, tamen vos hominibus sceleradssumis 
ignoscere, quoniam cires sunt, aequo animo paterer, nisi 
misericordia in perniciem casura esset. Nam et illis, 
^)uantum importunitatis habent, parum est, impune male 
fecisse, nisi ^deinde faciundi licentia eripitur: et voIhs 
aetexna sollicitudo remanebit, cum intellegetis, aut seiw 
viundum esse, aut per manus libertatem retinendam. 
Nam ^ei quidem, aut concordiae quae spes? dominari 
illi Tolunt, 70S liberi esse ; facere illi injurias, vos pro- 
hibere : postremo sociis vestris veluti bostibus, hostibus 
pro sociis utuntur. Potestne ''in t»n divorsis mentibus 
pax aut amicitia esse ? Quare moneo hortorque, ne 
tantum siccus impunitum omittatis. Non peculatus aerarii 
factus est^ neque per vim sociis ereptae pecuniae : quae, 
quamquam gravia, tamen ^consuetudine jam pro nihilo ha- 
bentur. Hosti acerrumo prodita senati auctodtas, proditum 
imperium vestrum : domi militiaeque respublica yenalis 
fuit. *Quae nisi quaesita erunt, ni vindicatum in noxios, 
quid reliquum, nisi ut illls, qui ea fecere, obedientes 
vivamus 1 nam impune quae libet facere, id est regem 
esse. Neque ego, Quirites, hortor^ ut malitis civis ves- 
tros perperam, quam recte fecisse ; sed ne, ignoscendo 
malis, bonos perditum eatis. ^^Ad hoc, in republica multo 
praestat beneficii quam maleficii immemorem esse : bonus 
tantummodo segnibr fit, ubi neglegas ; at malus improbior. 
Ad hocy si injuriae non sint, haud saepe auxiiii egeaa.** 
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XXXII. Haec atque alia hujuscemodi saepe dieundo, 
Memmins populo persuadet, uti ^L. Ciissius, qm r tnni 
praetor erat, ad Jugurtham mitteretaT) interposita fide 
publica, Romam duceret; quo facUhis, indicio reg^, 
Scaiud et reliqiiorum, ^vos pecuniae captae arcessebant, 
delicta patefierent. Dum haec Romae geruntur, qui in 
Numidia relicti a Beatia exercitui praeerant, secuti morem 
imperatoris, plurima et flagitiosissuma facinora fecere 
Fuere qui, auro comipti, ^elephantos Jugurthae traderent : 
alii perfugas yenAere : pars ex pacatis praedas' agebant : 
tanta via avarifiae in animoa eorum, Teluti tabes, invaserat. 
At Cassius, ^erlata rogatione a C. Menunio/ac perculsa 
omni nobilitate, ad Jugurtham proficiscitiur : ei timido, et 
ex conscientia diffidenti rebus suis, persuadet, " quo ae 
populo Romano dedidisset, ne vim, quam misericordiam, 
experiri mallet." Privatim praeterea fidem suam inter* 
ponit, quam ille non minoris, quam publicam, ducebat : 
talis ea tempestate fama de Cassio. 

XXXIII. laiTUR Jugurtha, ^contra decus regium, cuLta 
quam maxmne miserabili, cum Cassio Rpmam renit: ac, 
taiifen etsi in ipso ^agna via animi erat, confirmatiui ab 
omnibus quorum potentia aut scelere cuncta gesserat, G. 
Baebium tribunum plebis magna mercede parat, cujus 
impudentia concra jus et injurias onmis munitus foret 
At C. Memmius, advocata concione ; quamquam seg 
infesta plebes erat, et pars in vincula duci jubebat, pars 
ni socios sceleris aperiret, more majorum, ''de hoste sup- 
plicium sumi ; dignitati, quam jrae, magis consulens, 
sedare motus, et animos mollire, postremo confirmaie 
fidem publicam per sese inviolatam fore. Post, ubi silen- 
dum coepit, producto Jugurtha, ^erba facit, RiHviae 
Numidiaque facinora ejus memorat, scelera in patrem, fra- 
tresque ostendit : " quibus juvantibus, quibusque ministris 
egerit, quamquam intellegat populus Romanus ; tamen velle 
manifesta magis ex illo habere : si vera aperiret, in fide et 
dementia populi Romani magnam spem illi sitam : sin reti- 
ceatyiion sociis saluti fore ; sese suasque apes ^corrupturum." 



XXXtV. DjBiN, ubi Memrnim diciiiidi fineai foeiCy et 
Jngnrtha feqpondere ymmm est, C. Baabius, tribimQs plebis, 
f}U6ni peciaiia coirv^tom supra diximas, legem tacere jH" 
bet: ac, tamen etsi muhitudo, qnae in conckme adtrat, 
vehemeDter accensa, ^terrebat emn clamarj, roita, saape 
impetu alque alHs onmibos, ^quae ira fieri amat, Tudt 
tamen impodenlia. Ita popnlas ludibrio habitus ex eon- 
cione discesait ; Jngurthae Bestiaeqae et ceteris, quos ilia 
quaesdo exagitabot, animi augescnnt 

XXXV. Ea erat tempestale Romae Nnmida qajdaniy 
nonnne Maasiva, Ouluesae filins, Masinissae aepos ; qoi, 
quia, in dissensione legum, Jugorthae advonnis fnerat, 
dedlta Ciita et Adheriiale interfecto, profngns ex A£rica 
abieirat. Hnie Sp. Aibinns, qui 'proxumo anno post 
Bestiam cum Q. Minncio Rnfb consulatimi gerebat, per- 
suadet, quoniam ex stirpe Masinissae sit, Jngurtbam ob 
scelera hividia com metn urgueat ; regnnm Nnmidiae ab 
senatu petat.- Avidus ccmstil '^belli gerundi, ^orere qnam 
senescere omnia malebat : ipsi provincia Numidia ; Minn- 
cio Maeedonia evenerat. Qnae postquam Massiva agi- 
tare coepit, neque Jugiurthae in amicis satis praesidii est, 
quod eorum aMum coniscientia, alium mala fama et timor 
impediebat; Bomiloari, proxnmo ac maxume fido sibi, 
imperat, **pretio, sicnti multa confecerat, insidiatores 
Massivae paret, ac ^maxume occnlte ; sin id pamm pro- 
cedat, qnoyis modo Nunndam interficiat." Bomilcar 
mature regis mandata exsequitor: et, per homines talis 
negotii artifices, itinera egressnsque ejus, postremo loca 
atque tempora cuncta explorat : deinde, uln res postidabat, 
insidias tendit. Igitur imus ex eo numero, qui ad caedem 
parati, paullo inconsultius Massivam adgreditur, iHurn 
obtnmcat: sed ipse deprehensus, multis hortantibus, et 
imprimis Albino consule, ^indicium profitetur. Fit reus 
xnagis ex aequo bonoque, quam ex jure gentium, Bomilcar, 
comes ejus qui Romam fide publica venerat. At Jugur- 
tha, manifestus tauti sceleris, non prius omisit contra 
>rerum niti, quam Hnimtmi adrortit, supra gratiam at^e 
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peenmam suftm inTidiam ^ti esse. Igitnr, quftuupiaiii 
in pii<ne actione ex amicis qcdnquagiiita vades dedeni ; 
regno magis, quam Tadibus consuleas, clain in Nmnidiani 
Bomilcarem dimittit, verituS) ne ^reliquos populans metiu 
invad'eret parendi sibi, si de 411o supplicium snmtiHii foret 
£t ipse paucis diebus profectus est, jussiis ab senatn 
Italia decedere. Sed, postquam Roma egressus . est, fer« 
tur saepe eo tacitus respiciens postremo dizisse, ^^rbex 

VfiNALEH ET MATURE PXRITURAM, SI EMPTOREM INVSNBBIT ! 

XXXYI. Interim Albinus, renovato bello, conuxieatuin, 
stipendium, alia quae militibus usui forent, maturat in 
Africam portare ; ac statim ipse profectus, uti ante ^eonu- 
tia, quod tempus hand longe aberat', annis, aut deditione, 
aut quovis mode belliun ccmficeret. At contara Jugurtha 
trahere omnia, et alias, deinde alias morae caussasfaoere: 
polliceri deditionem, ac deinde metom simulare : >ivftt^nii 
cedere, et paullo post, ne sui diffiderent, instare : ila belli 
modo, mode pacis mora, consulem ludificare. Ac fuerei 
qui turn AllnnuQ) haud ignarum consilii regis existumarent, 
neque *ex tanta properantia tarn facile tractum bellum 
secbrdia magis, quam dole, crederent. Sed postquam, 
dilapso tempore, comitiorum dies adventabat, Albinus, Aulo 
fratre in castris pro praetore relicto, Romam decessit. 

XXXVII. £a tempestate Romae seditionibus tribuni- 
ciis atrociter zespUbHca agitabatur. P. Lucullus et L. 
Annius, thbuni plebis, resistentibus collegis, continuare 
magistratmn nitebantur : quae dissensio ^tius annl comi- 
tia impediebat. Ea mora ii spem adductus Aulus, quem 
pro praetore in castns relictum supra diximus, aut confi- 
ciundi belli, aut terrore exercitus ab. rege pecuniae capi- 
undae, milites mense Januario ex hib^mis in expeditionem 
evocat: magnis itineribus, hieme aspera, pervenit ad 
oppidum Suthul, ubi regis thesauri erant. Quod quam- 
quam et saevitia temporis, et opportunitate loci, neque 
capi, neque obsideri . poterat, (nam circum murum, situm 
in praerupti mentis extreme, planicies limosa hiemalibus 
squis paludem'fecerat,) tamen, aut simulandi gratia, quo 
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regi formidinem adderet, ant cii|Mdiiie caecos, liiieaa 
agere, aggerem jacere, atia, quae iacepto nsui foraity 
properare. 

XXXYIII* At Jugurtba, cognita ^vaaiiate atqiie iinpe* 
ritia legati, sid)d<dtiB augere amentiam: missitare sop- 
plicantis legatos : ipse, quasi vitabundus, per saltuosa 
loca et tramites exercitum ductaie. Denique Aulum ape 
pactioiiis perpulit, uti, relicto Suthule, in ahditas re- 
giones sese, veluti cedentem, insequeretur. Interea per 
komines callidos die noctuque exercitum tentabat: 
centotienes dueesque turmarum, pardm uti transfiigerenty 
alii, signo dato, locum uti desererent: ita delicta occul« 
tiora fore. Quae postquam ex sententia instmit, 'intem* 
pesta nocte, de improviso muldtudine Numidarum Auli 
castra circumvenit. Milites Romani, tumultu perculsi 
insolito, arma capere alii, alii se abdere, pars territos 
eonfirmare ; trepidare omnibus locis : vis magna hostium ; 
coelum nocte atque nubibus obscuratum ; periculum an- 
ceps : postremo fugere, an manere, tutius ibret, in incerto^ 
erat. Sed ex eo numero, quos paullo ante corruptos 
diiximiis, cohors una Ligunim, cum duabus turrais Tbiacum, 
et paucis gregariis militibus, transiere ad regem : et ^cen- 
turio primi pili tertiae legionis, per munitionem, quam, 
uti defenderet, acceperat, locum hostibus introeundi dedit : 
eaque Numidae cuncti irrupere. Nostri foeda fugs, pie* 
rique abjectis armis, proxumum coUem occupavere. Nox 
atquo praeda castrorum testes, quo minus victoria uteren* 
tur, remorata sunt. Dein Jugurtha postero die cum Aula 
in colloquio verba facit : '* tametsi ipsum cum exercitu 
fame, ferro clausum tenet, tamen se humananun rerum 
memorem, si secum foedus faceret, incolumis omnia sub 
jugum missurum : praeterea, uti diebus decern Numidia 
decederet." Quae quamquam gravia et flagitii plena 
erant, tamen, ^uia mortisf metu mutabantur, sicuti regi 
libuerat, pax convenit. 

XXXIX. Sed, ubi ea Romae comperta sunt, %ietu8 
atque moeror cintatem invasere : pars dolere pro gloria 
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imperii : pan insolita rerom bellicarum timere lib^rttd : 
Anlo omnes infesti, ac maxume qui bello aaepe praeclaii 
fuerant, quod axmatus, ^dedecore potius, quam manu salu** 
tern quaesiTerat, Ob ea eonaul Albinus ex delicto fra- 
trig invidiam, ac deinde peric^um timens, senatum de 
foedere consulebat: et tamen interim exercitui aupple- 
mentum scribere : ab aociia et nomine Latino auxilia 
arcessere: denique modis omnibus featinare. Senatus 
ita, uti pax fuerat, decernit, auo atque populi tsjvssv 
NULI.UX POTUiasB FOEDus FIERI. Consid impeditas a 
tribunis plebia ne, quas paraverat copias, secum portaret, 
paucis diebua in Africam proficiscitur : nam omnia exer- 
citus, uti convenerat, Numidia deductus, in ^rorincia 
hiemabat. Poatquam eo venit ; quamquam pwsequi Ja« 
guitham et mederi fraternae invidiae animus ardebat; 
oognitis militibus, quos, praeter fiigam, solute unperio, 
licentia atque lascivia cormperant, ex copia recum statuit, 
nihil sibi agitandum. 

XL. Interea Romae C. Mamilius Limetaaus, tribnnns 
plebis, ^gationem ad populum promulgat, "uti quaere- 
retur in eos, quorum conailio Jugurtha senati decreta 
neglegisset; quique ab eo in legationibus, aut imperiis 
pecunias accepissent; qui elephantos, quique perfugas 
tradidissent ; item qui de pace, aut bello, cum hostibus 
paptiones fecissent." Huic rogationi, partim conscii sibi, 
alii ex partium invidia pericula metuentes, quoniam apeite 
resistere non poterant, quin ilia et alia talia placere sibi 
faterentur, occulte per amicos, ac maxume per homines 
nominis Latini et socios Italicos impedimenta parabant 
Sed plebes, incredibile memoratu est, quam intenta fuerit, 
quantaque vi rogationem ^jusserit, decreverit, voluerit; 
magis odio nobilitatis, cui mala ilia parabantur, quam cura 
reipublicae : tanta lubido in pajrtibus. Igitur, ceteris metu 
percuLus, M. Scaurus, quern legatum Bestiae supra docui- 
mus, inter laetitiam plebis, et suorum fugam, ^epida 
etiam tum civitate, cum ex Mamilia rogatione tres quaesi* 
tores rogarentur, efifecerat, uti ipse in eo numero creare« 
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tur. Sed qnaestio exercita aspere Tiolenteiqney ex rumarei 
et lubidine plebis : ut saepe nobilitatexn, sic ea tempestate 
plebem ex secundia rebus insolentia ceperaL 

XLI. Cetsrum ^mos partium popularimn et senati 
factioniim,' ac delude omnium ^malarum artium, paucis ante 
ajBiiis Romae ortus, otio et abundantia earum rerum, 
quae piima mortales ducunt. Nam, ante Carthaginem 
deletam, populus et senatus Romanus placide modesteqiie 
inter se rempublicam tractabant : neque g^ohae, neque 
dominatioms certamen inter civis erat : metus hostilis in 
bcmis artibu9 civitatem retinebat. Sed, ubi ilia formido 
.mentibus discessit ; scilicet ea, quae secundae res amant, 
la^cina atque superbia incessere. Ita, quod in adyorsis 
rebus optaverant, odum, postquam adepti sunt, ^perius 
acerl^usque fuit. Namque coepere nobilitas ^dignitatem, 
populus libeitatem in lubidinem vertere : sibi quisque 
Mucere, trahere, rapere. Ita omnia in duas partis ab- 
stra^ta sunt; respublica, quae media fuerat, dilacerata. 
Ceterum nobilitas factione magis poUebat: plebis ns, 
soluta atque dispersa in multitudine, minus poterat : pau- 
ojrum arbitrio belli domique ^agitabatur: penes eosdem 
aerarium, provinciae, magistratus, gloriae triumpbiqaa 
erant: populus militia atque inopia urguebatnr; praedas 
bellicas imperatores cum paucis diripiebant. Interea pa- 
rentes, aut parvi liberi militum, ut quisque potentiori con- 
fine erat, sedibus pellebantur. Ita cum potentia ayaritia, 
sine modo modestiaque, inyadere, poUuere et rastare 
omni^ ; ''mlul pensi, neque sancti habere, quoad semet 
ipsa praecipitavit. Nam ubi primum *ex nobilitate reperti 
sunt, qui veram gloriam injustae potentiae anteponerent ; 
moTeri civitas, et permixtio civilis, quasi discessio terrae» 

oriri coepit. 

XLII. Nam postquam Tiberius et C. Gracchus, •quo- 
rum majores Punico atque aliis bellis multum reipublicae 
addiderant, vindicare plebem in libertatem, et paucorum 
scelera patefacere coepere ; nobilitas nbxia, atque eo 
perculsa, modo per socios ac nomen La tin nm , interdum 
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per equites Romanos, quos spes societatis a plebe dimo* 
Terat, Gracchorum actionibus obviam ierat ; et primo 
^TiberiuiD, dein paucos post annos eadem mgredionlem 
Caium, tribiMiuin alteram, alteram triumTiram coloniis 
deducendis, cum M. Fulvio Flacco feno necaverant. Et 
sane Gracchis, cupidine victoriae, baud satis modentos 
animus fuit. Sed ^bono viaci satius e.st, quam malo more 
injuriam yincere. Igitur ea victoria nobilitas ex lubidine 
sua usa, multos mortalis ferro aut fuga exstinxit ; jdusque 
in reliquum sibi timoris, quam potentiae, addidit. Quae 
res plerumque magnas civitatis pessum dedit ; dum alteii' 
alteros idncere quovis mode, et vietos acerbius u^cisci 
volunt. Sed, de %tudiis partium et omnibus civitatis mo* 
libus si singulatim, aut pro magnitudine, parem disserere^ 
tempus, quam res, maturius deserat. Quamobrem ad 
inceptum redeo. 

XLIIL Post Auli foedus, exercitusque nostri foedam 
fiigam, Q. Metellus et M. Silanus, consules desigaati, 
provincias inter se partiverant : Metelloque Nmnidia 
evenerat, *acri viro, et quamquam advorso popuU partium, 
fama tamen aeqUabili et inviolata. Is ubi primum ma^ 
gistratum ingressus est, •alia omnia sibi cum collega ratos, 
ad bellum, quod iresturus erat, animum intendit. Igitur 
diffidens veteri exercitui, milites scribere, praesidia undique 
arcessere : anna, tela, equos, cetera instrumenta miHtiae 
parare : ad hoc conuneatum affatim : denique omnia, quae 
•bello vario et multaram rerum egenti usui esse solent 
Ceterum ad ea patranda senati auctoritate socii nomenque 
Latinum, reges idtro awxilia mittere ; postremo ommis 
civitas summo studio adnitebatur. Itaque, ex sententia 
omnibus rebus paratis compositisque, in Numidiam profi- 
ciscitur, magna spe civimn, cum propter bonas artis 
turn maxume, quod ^advorsum divitias animum invictum 
gerebat ; et avaritia magistratumn ante id tempus in Nu- 
midia nostrae opes contusae, hostiumque auctae erant. 

XLIV. Sed, ubi in Africam venit, exercitus ei traditur 
»Sp. Albini pro consule, iners, imbelliai, neque periculi. 



neque laboriB patiena, lingua^ qoam maim, promtl<», prae* 
dator ex sociis, et ipse praeda hosdmn, sine imperio et 
modestia habitus. Ita imperatori noVo plus ex nnlis mo- 
ribus solUcitudinis, quam ex eqna militmn anxitii, ant 
spei bonae accedd[>at. Statuit tamen Metellus, qoamqiiam 
et ^aestfyorum tempos comidorum mora immintierat, et 
axspectatione event! civium animoe intentos patabat, non 
piius bellmn adtingere, qoam, majomm disci|dina, milites 
laborare coegisset. Nam Albimis, Anli iratiis exercitus* 
que clade peicnlsiis, postquam decroTerat non egredi 
proTindfl, 'quantum temporis aestivonmi in imperio fuit, 
plenimqne milites stativis castris habebat : nisi cum odos, 
aut pabuli egestas locum mutare snbegerat. Sed neque 
more militari vigiliae ^deducebantui : uti cuiqae lubebat, 
ab signis aberat. Lixae x)eTmixti cum inilitibus die 
noctuque Tagabantur, et palantes agros vastare, ^villas 
e^qmgnare, pecoris et mancipiorum praedas certantes 
agere ; eaque mutare cum mercatoiibus vino advectitio, 
et aliis talibus \ praet^ea, frumentum publico datmn ven- 
dere, panem in dies mercari : postremo ^uaecumque dici 
aut £ngi queunt ignaviae luxuriaeqoe probra, in iUo exer* 
citu cuncta fuere, et alia amplius. 

XLV. Sed in ea difficultate Metellum non minus, quai^ 
in rebus hostilibus, magnum et sapientem virum ftiisse 
ccHBpeiior ; ^tanta temperantia inter ambitionem saevi* 
tiamque moderatum. Namque edicto primum adjnmenta 
ignaviae sustulisse, "ne quisquam in castris panem, aut 
quem alium coctum cibum venderet ; ne lixae exercitum 
sequerentur; ne miles gregarius in castris, neve in 
agmine servmn aut jumentum haberet:** 'ceteris arte 
modum statuisse : praeterea transvorsis itineribus quo- 
tidie castra movere ; juxta, ac si bostes adessent, 
vallo atque fossa munire, vigilias crebras ponere, et 
ipse cum legatis ^circumire : item in agmine in primis 
modo, mode in postremia, saepe in medio adesse, ne 
quiaqnam ordine egrederetur, nti cum signis frequentes 
incederentf miles cibum et arma portaret. Ita prolii- 
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bendo a delictis magb, qnam nndicandOi exerdtiim breri 

'coiifirmayit. 

XLVI. Interea Jugmtha, ubi, quae Metellus agebat, 
ex nunciis accepit; simul de %inocentia ejus ceitior 
Romae factus, diffidere suis rebus, ac turn demum yerain 
deditionem faceie conatus est. Igitur legatos ad consu* 
Lem cum suppliciis mitdt, qui tantummodo ipsi libeiisqae 
vitam peterent, alia omnia dederent populo Romaao. Sed 
Metello jam antea 'expeiimentis cognitum erat genus 
Numidarum infidum, ingenio mobili, novarum rerum avi- 
dum. Itaque legatos alium.ab aUo divorsos adgreditur; 
ac, paullatim tentando, postquam opportunos cognovit, 
multa poUicendo persuadet, " uti Jugurtham mazume 
▼ivum, sin id parum procedat, necatum sibi traderent:" 
ceterum palam, quae ex voluntate forent, regi nuncian 
jubet. Deinde ipse paucis diebus, intento atque infesto 
exeicitu in Numidiam procedit : ubi, ^contra belli faciem, 
tuguria plena hominum, pecora cultoresque in agris : ei 
oppidis et mapalibus praefecti regis obvii procedebant, 
parati frumentum dare, commeatum portare, postremo 
omnia, quae imperarentur, facere. Neque Metellus idcirco 
minus, sed pariter ac si hostes adessent, ^unito agmine 
incedere, late explorare omnia, ilia deditionis signa osten- 
tui credere, et insidiis locum tentari. Itaque ipse cum 
expeditis cohprtibus, item funditorum et sagittariorum 
delecta manu, apud primes erat : in postremo C. Marius 
legatus cum equitibus curab^t : in utrumque latus auzili- 
arios equites tribunis legionum et praefectis cohortium 
dispertiverat, uti cum bis permixti ^velites, quacumque 
accedere£t, equitatus hosdum propulsarent. Nam in Ju- 
gurtha tantus dolus, tantaque peritia locorum et militiae 
erat, uti, absens, an praesens, pacem an bellum gerens, 
I>emiciosior esset, in incerto baberetur. 

XLVII. Erat baud longe ab eo itinere, quo Metellus 
pergebat, oppidum Numidarum, nomine Vaga, ''forum 
rerum venalium totius regpi maxume celebratum ; ubi et 
incolere et mercari consueverant Italici generis muW 
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iBOTtaies. ^Huic coosul, aiiiiiii tentandi gratia et oppe« 
riundi, si patereotnf upportuni tgteg loci, pfaeaidhmi im* 
posiiit; pfaeterea imperant fhimentiiin, et alia, qua* 
belio Usui forent : ^ ratus id, quod res monebat, %eqaen- 
tiam negottatomm et commeam jaraturani exerdtmn, 
et jam pacatis rebus rounimento fore. Inter haec nego- 
tia Jugmtha ^mpensiqs modo legates supplices nntterey 
pacem orare ; praeter suam liberonniique Titam, omoia 
Metelio dedere. Quos item, ud priores, consul illectos 
ad piodittonem domum dknittebat: regi pacem, quam 
postulabat, neque abnuore, neque poDiceri, et inter eas 
moras promissa legatorum ezspectare. 

XLYIII. JvQVRTBA ubi Metelli dicta cum facds com- 
posuit, ac se ^uis artibus tentari animadTortit ; quippe 
cui -verbis pax imnciabatur, ceterum re bellum aspenrmnum 
erat, urbs maxuma aHenata, ager bostibus cognitiis, aniini 
populariom tentati; coactos rerum necessitodine, statnil 
arms certare. Igitur exfdorato bostimn itinere, in spem 
Tictodae adductus ex opportunitate loci, ^juas maxumas 
copas potest omnium generum parat, ac per tramites 
occultos exercitum Metelli antevenit. Erat in ea parte 
Numxdiae, quam Adbeibal in divisione possederat, flumen 
oriens a meridie, nomine Mutbul; a quo aberat mons 
ferme millia passuum xx, %actu pari, rastus ab natura 
et bmnano'^ cultu : sed ex eo medio quasi collis orieba- 
tur, in immensum pertinens, Testitas oleastro ac mirtetis, 
aliisque g^ieribus aiborum, quae bumi arido atqne arenoso 
gignuntor. < ^edia autem planicies* deserta, penuria 
aquae, praeter flamim propinqua loca : ea consita arbustis, 
pecore atqne* cultor91>U8 frequeniabantur. 

XLIX. loiTUR in eo coUe, quern "transvorso itinere 
porrectum docuimus, Jugurtha, extenuata suordm acie, 
oonsedit : elephantis et parti copiamm pedestrium Bo- 
milcarem praefecit, enmque edocet, quae ageret; ipse 
*propior montem cum omni equitatu pedites delectos 
coUocat : dein singulas turmas atque manipulos circumiens 
monet atque obtestatur, *< uti memores pristinae virtutis et 
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vicUmae seque regmimque snurn ab Romaaomm avatlte 
defendant : cum Ida certamen fDre« qnos antea victoB sub 
jugum. miserint : ducem illis, non animrnn mutatum : quae 
ab imperatore ^decuerint, omnia sms proviaa : locum 
auperiorem, uti prudentea cum impends, ne pauciores 
cum pluribus, aut rudes cum bello meiioribus mamim 
consererent : proinde parati intentique essent, signo dato, 
Romanos iavadeie : ilium di^n aut omnia laboies et 
Tictorias confirmatuiumy aut maxumarum aerunmarum ini- 
tium fore." Ad hoc viritim, Hit quemque, ob militare 
iacinus, pecunia aut honore extulerat, commoaefaceTe 
beneficii sui, et eum ipsum aliis ostentare : postremiOy 
pro cujusque ingenio, pollicendo, minitando, obtestanfdo, 
alium alio modo excitare ; cum interim Metellua, ignams 
bostimB, monte degrediens cum exercitu 'conspicatur : 
primo dubius, ^uidnam insoHta facies ostenderet, (nam 
inter virgulta equi Numidaeque consederant, neque plane 
occulta^ bumilitate arborum, et tamen %icerti, quidnam 
esset; cum natura loci, tum dolo, ipsi atque 9igna mili* 
taria obscurati) dein, brevi cognitis insidiis, paullisper 
^agmen constitit : ibi ^commutatis ordinibus, in dextero la- 
tere quod proxumum bostis erat, ^plioibus subaidiis, aciem 
instnudt: ^nter manipulos funditores et sagittarios dis- 
pertit : equitatum omnem in comibus locat : ac pauca 
pro tempore milites hortatus, aciem, i^cuti instruxerat, 
tranavorsis principiis, in planum deducit, 

L. Sejd, ubi Numidas quietos, neque coQe degredi ani- 
madyortit, veritus, ex anni tempore et inopia aquae, ne 
siti i^conficeretur exercitus, Rutilium legatum cum expedi- 
tis cobortibus et parte equitum praemisit ad flumen, uti 
locum castris antecaperet ; exi3tuman8, bostis xrebro im- 
petu et tranavorsis praeliis iter suum remoraturos, et, 
quoniam armis diffiderent, lassitudinem et aidm mililHm 
tentaturos. Dein ipse pro re atque loco, ^^sicuti monte 
descenderat, paullatim procedere : Marium post principia 
habere : ipse cum sinistrae alae equitibus esse, qui in 
agmine principes facti erant. At Jugurtha, .ubi extremma 



•gmen MeteUi ^primos suds praetergresaram videt, prae« 
Bidio qoasi dimm milliiim pedittiin montem occupat, qn& 
Metellus descendeT&t ; ne forte cedentibus advorsanii 
reoeptui, ac post mmmnento foret : dein, repente signo 
dato^ hosts mvadit Numidae alii 'postremos caedere , 
pars a sinistra ac dextera tentare : infensi adesse atque 
instare : omnibus locis Romanonim ordines conturbare : 
quoram etiam qui firmioribus animis obvii hostibus fuerant, 
^udificati incerto praelio, ipsi modo eminus sauciabantary 
neque contra ferhmdij aut manum conserendi copia erat. 
Antea jam docti ab Jugurtba equites, ubicumque Romano^ 
.ram turi>a inseqoi coeperat, non confertim, neque in unum 
sese recipiebant, sed alius alio qiiam maxnme divorsi. 
Ita ^nmero priores, si ab persequendo hostis deterrere 
nequiverant, disjectos ab tergo, aut lateribus circumvenie- 
baat : sin opportunior fugae collis, quam campi fuerant, 
^ea rero consueti Numidarum equi facile inter virgulta eva- 
dere ; nostros asperitas et insolentia loci retinebant. 

LI. CsTCRUM facies totius negotii varia, incerta, ^oeda 
atque ndserabiHs : dispersi a suis pars cedere, alii inse- 
qui : neque signa, neque ordines obserrare : ubi quem- 
que periculum ceperat, ibi resistere ac propulsare : ^arma, 
tela, equi, viri, bostes, cives penhixti : nihil consilio, 
neque imperio agi: fors omnia regere. Itaque muhum 
die processerat, cum etiam tum eventus in incerto erat. 
Denique omnibus labore et aestu languidis, MeteUus ubi 
videt Numidas minus instare, paullatim mdlites in unum 
conducit, ordines restituit, et cohortis legionarias quatuor 
adrorsum pedites hostium collocat : eonrni magna pars 
superiorifous locis fessa consederat. Simul orare, hor- 
tari milites, " ne deficerent, neu paterentur hostis fti- 
gientes Tincere : neque ^illis castra esse, neque muni- 
mentum ullum, quo cedentes tenderent : in armis omnia 
sita.** Sed ne Jugurtha quidem interea quietus : cir- 
cumire, hortari, renorare praelium, et ipse cum delectis 
tentare omnia : subvenire suis, hostibus dubiis instare, 
<quos firmos cognoverat, eminus pugnando retinere. 
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LII. Eo modo inter se duo impentor^s, soinml irffi, 
coTtabant; ipsi pures-, ceterum opibm dkparibas. Nam 
Metello virtttB railitum entt, locus adroniis : Juguitliae 
s^ia omnia, praetet militea, opportuna. Deniqae Rmnasi, 
ubi intellegunt, neque aibi peifugium esl&e, aequo ab hoste 
copiam pugnandi fieri, et jam die vesper ecai ; '^adTono 
coUe, sicuti praeceptum fuerat, evadimt. Amiaso loco, 
Numidae fusi fugatique : pauci interiere ; plerooque 
Toiocitas et regio hostibus ignara totata s^nt. Imerea 
Bomilcar, q^em elepha»ris et parti ci^[^»nun podefl^uni 
praefectum ab JugBitba supra diximus, ubi eum Rutiiiiis 
praetergressus est, paullatim suos ^in aeqwun locum dediF 
cit : ac, dum ' legatus ad flumen, quo praemii^iNw erat, 
festinans pergit, quietus, uti res postulabat, aciem exomat : 
neque remittit, ^uid ubique hostis a^eret, efplorare. 
Postquam Rutilium consedisse jam, et aaimo Tacauiv 
accepit, simulque ex Jugurthae praelio clamorem augeri ; 
veritus, ne legatus, cognita re, laborantibus si^s amdlie 
foret, aciem, quam diffidens virtuti railitum ^arte stataearaly 
quo hostium itineri obficeret, latius porrigit ; eoque i&odo 
ad Rutilii castra procedit 

LIIL. RoHANi ex impro^so pulnreris Tim magnam am- 
madvortunt, nam ^rospectum ager arbustis consiti>s pro- 
bibebat. £t primo rati humum aridson vento agitaii: 
post, ubi ^aequabilem manere, et, sicuti acies movebatur, 
magis magisque adpropmquare vident, cognita xe, prope- 
rantes arma capiunt, ac pro castris, sicuti imperabatur, 
consiatunt. Deinde, ubi^ pri^ius ventum, utrijnque magno 
Glam<»:e concummt. Numidae tantummodo '^rmuMrati, 
dum in elephantis auxiliiun putant ; postquam knpeditos 
ramis arborum, atque ita disjectos circumveniri vident, 
lugam faciunt: ac plerique, abjectis armis, coUis, aut 
noctis, quae jam aderat, auxilio integri abeunt. Elepfaanti 
quatuor capti, reliqui omnes, numero quadraginta, inter- 
fecti. At Romani, quamquam itinere atque opere castro- 
rum et praelio ^fessi laetique eraat^ ; tamen, quod Metel- 
lus amplius opinione morabatur, instructi intentique obviam 
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pdocedimt.' Nia dolos Nnmidirmn hiihU laagndiy neqne 
remissi patiebatnr. Ac primo, obsenra nocte, postquam 
hand piocol inter se eraat,* ^epitu, T^ut hostes adren- 
tarent, aheii- apud alteros "fooiiidineiii aimnly et tMiyi^^m 
faoere : et paene impnidentia admissmn facinus nise- 
mbile, nt atriinqoe praemisai eqoites rem ezplotaTisseiil. 
Igitnr, pro meta, lepente gaudium exortum, miiitea aliua 
aUnuB laeti adpellant, acta edocent atque audiant: sua 
qnisque Ibrtia facta ad coehdn feire. Quippe rea huma- 
nae ita seae liabent : in victcNia rel igpaavis g^onari licet : 
^advwaae rea etiam bonos detractant. 
:xLIV. Metellus in isdem caatria quatriduo moraliUy 
^aaucios cum cnra reficit, meritos in praeliis more militiae 
donate univeraoa in concione landat, atque agit gratiaa; 
hortatnr, ad cetera, quae levia sunt, parem animnm 
gerant : pro yietoiia satia jam pugiiatiim, reliquos laborea 
pro praeda fore. Tamen inteiim traasfugaa et alios 
opportanos, Juguitha ^ubi gentium, ant quid agitaret, com 
pauciane easet, an exercitum baberet, ut aese victua 
gereret exploratum nuait. At itle . aese in loca aaltnoaa 
et natara munita recejperat; ibicpie cogebat exercitum 
%amero bominum ampliorem, 9ed bebetem infirmamque, 
agpri ac pecoria magis, quam belli cultorem. Id ''ea gratia 
eyeniebat, quod, praeter regios equites, nemo omninra 
Numidarum ex fuga regem aequitur ; quo cvjuaque animna 
fert, eo diacedunt : neqne id ^agitium militiae ducitur : 
ita ae morea babent. Igitur Metellus ubi yidet regis 
etiam tum aaimum *ferocem ; bellum renorari, quod, nisi 
ex illiua kibidine, geri non posset; praeterea iniquum 
certamen sibi cum bostibna, minore detximento iUoa Tinci 
quam auoa vincere ; atatuit non praeliia, neque acie, aed 
alio more bellum gerundum. Itaque in Numidiae loca 
opulentiasuma pergit, agroa Taatat, multa castella et oppida, 
^^emere munita, aut sine praesidio, qsqHt incenditqae, 
puberea interfici jubet : alia omnia militum praeda eaae. 
£a fonnidine multi mortides Romania dediti obsides ; fr»- 
mentum et alia, quae usui Corent, adiatim pnaebita; 

6 
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ubicumqae res postulabat, praeBidium ivipositum. Qofta 
negotia multo magis, quant praeUum male pugnatum ab 
tuis, regem terrebant : quippe, cui fpes onmis in fuga 
aita, aequi cogebatur ; et qui * ^sua k>ca def^ndere nequi- 
verat, in alienis bellum gerere. Tamea ex copia, quod 
Qptamum videbatur, consilium capit: exercitum ^lenun- 
que in isdem locis opperiri jubet; .ipse cum 4eleGti& 
equitibus Metellum sequitvtr; noctumis et ^aviia itiaeri- 
bus ignoratus Romanos palantis repente adgic^ditur: 
eoruin plerique inermes cadunt, multi capiuntur ; imetao 
omnium intactus profiigit: et Numidae prius, quam ez 
.castris subveniretui, sicuti jussi erant, in proxumos cQ}lis 
discedunt. 

LY. Interim Romae gaudium ingens ortom, cogajlis 
Metelli rebus : Hit seque et exercitum more mi^orvm 
gereret ; in advorso loco, victor tamen virtute fiiisaet ; 
bostium agro potiretur ; Jugurtbam magnificum ex Aidi 
secordia, spem salutis in solitudine, aut fuga^ ooegisset 
habere. Itaque senatus ob ea feliciter acta sis im" 
MORTALiBus ^siTPPLiGiA DECERNERE : civitaSi tropida aatea 
et sollicita de belli eventu, %eta agere : fama de M e- 
tello /'praeclara esse. Igitur eo intentimr ad Tictoriam 
niti, omnibus modis festinare ; cavere tamen, necubi lunti 
opportunus fieret : menmiisse, post gloriam invidiam 
sequi. Ita quo clarior erat, eo magis animi anxtos: 
neque, post insidias Jugurthae, ^effuso exercitu praedari : 
ubi frumentO) au^ pabulo opus erat, cdiortes cum omni 
equitatu praesidium agitabant : exercitus ^partim ipse, reli- 
quos Marius dncebat. Sed igni magis, quam praeda, ager 
yastabatur. . Duobus locis, baud longe inter ^se^castra 
faciebant : ubi yi opus erat, cuncti aderant ; ceternra, quo 
jfuga atque formido latins crescerent, ^^divorsi agebant 
£o tempore Jugurtha per collis sequi : tempus, aut locum 
pugnae quaerere : qua ventarum hostem audierat, pabolum 
•et aquarum fontis, quorum penuria erat, corrumpere: 
modo se Metello, interdum Mario ostendere : postremos 
in agmine tentaie, ac statim in collis regredi } rursoB 
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aIiiBy.post aliia minhari; neqiie praeliiim facere, neqiw 
odttm pall ;- tasitaimnodo bosttna ab incepto retinere. 

-LYL R0HANU8 impenlorv ubi ae doUs fatigari videt, 
neqae .ab boate co^nam pugoandi fieri, uibem magnaiDy 
et in ea paxte, qtia ska erat, ^arcem regni, ncMiiine Zar 
maniy atatait obpugaare ; ralus id, qiiod negotiuin posee- 
bst, Jugurtham lab<MraatibiiB auia auxilio Tentarum, ibique 
piaeiium fore; At iUe, quae parabaatur, a ^ifugis 
edoetoa, magnis itineribua Metdhun anteyenii ; oppidaiKMi 
liortatur, moenia defendant^ addilia auxilio peifugis, quod 
genua ex copiia regis, ^qnia fallere nequibanft, finniaau- 
muoL Praeterea poIUcetur, in tempore semet cum exer- 
citu adfore. Ita eompoaitis rebus, in loca quam raaxume 
oaculta duseedit, ac post pauUo cognoscit, Marium ^ex 
itinere fhunentatum cum paucia cobortibus Siccam mia- 
8um ; quod oppidom primum omnium post malam pugnam 
ab rege defeeerat. £o ^cum dilectis equitibus noctn 
pergit, et jam egredientibus Romaais ^in porta pugnara 
facit : simul magna voce Siccenses bortatur, " uti cobor- 
tis ab tergo ciroumveniant: fortunam {Mraeclari fiM^ino* 
zis casiun dare : - si id fecerint, postea aese in regno, 
illos in libertate sine metu aetatem acturoe." Ac, ni Mar 
lius sigua inferre atque evadere oppido properarisset, pro* 
fecto cuaoti, aut magna pars Siccensium ^dem mutavis^ 
sent : tanta raobilitate sese Numidae agunt. Sed milites 
Jugurtbini pauUisper ab rege sustentati, postquam majore 
Ti bostes orguent, paucis amissifi, profogi ^soedunt. 

LYII. Marius ad Zamam pervenit: id oppidum in 
f^ampo situm, magis opere, quam natura munitimi erai; 
ntiUius idoneae rei egens, armia viriaque opulentnm. Igitur 
]tf etellusj pro tempore atque loco paratis rebus, cuncta 
moenia exercitu circumvenit : legatis imparat, ubi quiaque 
curaret : deinde, signo dato, undique simul clamor ingens 
oritur : neque ea res Numidas terret ; ''infensi intentique 
sine turaulttt manent: praelium incipitur. Romani, pro 
tngenio quiaque, para eminus glande aut lapidibus 
pugnare; alii succed^re, ac mimim modo 9ubfodere» 
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modo scalis adgrodi : cupere praelimn in nwaibiui tkcen. 
Contra ea oppidani in ptoxumos aaxa Ti^Tere : slides, 
pila, praeterea ^pice et sulphure taedam mixtam, aidentia' 
mittere. Sed nee ^illos, qui piocni manserant, timor 
animi satis muniverat : nam {^exosque jacula tonaentis, 
aut manu emissa, Tolnerabant ; parique pbriculo, sed 
fania impari^ boni atque ignavi erant. 

LYIII. DuK apad Zamam sic certatur, Jugnrdia ex 
improviso ^castra hostium .cum magna manu inv^adit; 
remissis, qui in praesidio erant^ et omnia magis/quam 
praelium, exspectantibus, portam irrumpit. At nostri, 
repentino metu perculsi, sibi ^quisque pro moribus cent* 
sulunt': alii fugere, alii anna capere: magna pais vol* 
nerati, aut occisi. Ceterum ex oroni multitudine non 
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amplins quadraginta, memores nominis Romani, grege 
facto, locum cepere, paullo, quam alii, editiorem: neque 
inde maxuma vi depelli quivenmt : sed tela eminus 
missa remittere, ^pauci in pluribus minus frustrati : sin 
Numidaie propius accessissent, ibi vero virtotem ostendere, 
et eos maxuma vi caedere, fandere atque fugare. Interim 
MeteUus, cum acerrume rem gereret, clamorem hostilem 
ab tergo accepit: dein, convex^o equo, animadvortit, 
iugam ^ad se vorsum fieri ; quae res indicabat populaiis 
esse. Igitur equitatum omnem ad castra propere mittit, 
ac statim C. Marium cum cohoitibus sociorum ; eumque, 
iacrumans, per amicitiam perque rempublicam obsecrat, 
ne quam contumeliam remahere in exercitu victere, nere 
hostis ^inultos abire sinat : ille brevi ihandata efficit 
At Jugurtha munimentQ castrorum impeditus, cum alii 
super vallum praecipitarentur, alii Ha angustiis ipsi sibi 
properantes obficerent, multis amjssis, in loca munita sese 
recepit. Metellusi, infecto negotio, postquam nox aderat, 
in castra cum exercitu revortitur. 

LIX. loiTUR postero die, prius, quam ad obpugnandum 
egrederetur, equitatum omnem in ea parte, qua regis ad- 
Tentus erat, pro castris ^agitare jubet : portas et proxuma 
loca tribmiis dispertit: deinde ipse pergit ad oppidum, 
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tttqiie, nt supeiiore die, raumm adgreditur. Interim Jn- 
gmrtha ex occulto repente noetnw invadit : qui in 'praxnmo 
locati fueranty paulltsper teniti pertorbantor ; reliqm cito 
sidlxreniimt. Neque diutiiis Numidae resistere qnivissen^ 
id pedites cum equitibus pennixti magnam cladem in 
COBgressu facerent: ^uibus iSi freti, non, ut equestri 
piaelio soLeti sequi, dein ced^e ; aed adTorsia equis 
oencurrere, implicare ac perturbare aciem ; ita expeditaa 
peditibuB auia boatia paene -victoa dare. 

LX. EopEM temp(»:e apud Zamam magna Ti cei1»- 
basiir. UInl qiii8qu6»legatu8, ant tribunos cuiabat, eo acer- 
ruoM %iiU j neque alius in alio magis, quam in seae, spem 
habere: pariter oppidani ag«re; obpugnare, aut parare 
pmnibus locis : avidius alteri alteros sauciare, quam aemet 
tegere : clamor pennixtua bortatione, laetitia, gemitn ; 
item stratus axmorum ad coelum f eni : tela utrimque 
Yolaref Sed illi, qui moeniit . defenaidliant, ubi ^boetes 
paululum modo }wgnam remiBGrant, intenti praelium 
e^oestre piospectabant : eos, uti quaeque Jugurtbae reB 
erant, laetos.modo, modo paTidos animadvorteres ; ac, 
sicuti audiri a suis, aut eemi posfient, monere alii, alii 
luNTtaii, aut manu significare, aut hoA corporibus, et hue, 
illuc, quasi vitabundi, aut jaciooites tela, agitare. Quod 
ubi Mario cognitum est, (nam is . in ea parte curabat,) 
0on«alto Genius agere, ac diffidentiam rei simubure: pati 
Numidas sine tumultu regis praelium visere. Ita illis 
^Btudio suorum adstrietis, repente magna vi murum ad^e* 
ditur : et jatn sealis aggressi milttes prope smnina c^)e« 
raat, cum opjHdani concurront, lapides, ignem, alia prae- 
terea tela ingemnt. Nostri piimo resistere s deinde, ubi 
^unae atque alterae scalae comminutae, qui supersteterant 
adflicti sunt ; ^ceteri, quoquo modo potuere, pauci integri, 
magna pais confecti vdneribus abeunt. Denique utrimque 
praelium nox diremit. 

LXL METEX.LUS, postquam videt frustra ^%ceptam, 
neque of^dum cajM, neque Jugurtbam, nisi ex insidiis, 
fM 9W loco pugnam facere, et jam aestatem exactam 

6* 
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esse, ab Zama discedit; et in hia urbibiiay quae ad ae 
defecennty aatisque munitae loco, ant moenibm erwaai, 
pnraeaidia imponit. ^Ceterum ezercitam in proTinciam qua 
proxuma est Numidiae hiemaadi gratia collocat. Neqae 
id tempus, ex aliorum more, quieti, ant luxuriae ooneedit : 
sed, qnoniam amis bellnm paium piocedebat, insidias 
regi per aniicos tendere, et eorum perfidia pro amis nit 
parat Igitur Bomilcarem, qui Romae cum Jugnrfiia 
fizerat, et inde, ^vadibns datis, clam Massivae de nece 
judicium fugeiat, quod ei, per xnazqmam amieitiamy 
maxuma copia fallendi erat, mnlfeis pollicitati<mibns adgie- 
ditur ; ac primo efficit, uti ad se colloqnendi gratia oecnl- 
tus veniat : dein fide data, " si Jngnrtham yirnm ant 
necatum tradidisset, fore, ut illi senatus impunitatem et 
^sua omnia coacederet," facile Niunidae persnadeti eum 
ingenio infido, turn metuenti, ne, si pax cnm Ronniiis 
fieiet, ipse per conditioner ad supplicium traderetnr. 

LXIL Is, ubi primum opportnnum^ Jugurdiam anximi 
ac miserantem fcnrtunas suas accedit : monet alque lacm- 
mans obtestatur, ^uti aliqnando sibi liberisqne et genti 
Numidarum, optume merenti, provideat : onmibns {nrae- 
liis sese victos, agrum vastatam, nniltos niortalis oaptos 
ant pccisost regni opes comminutas esse : satis saepe 
jam el virtntem miUtum, et fortunam tentatam : caveret, 
ntf *iLlo cunctante, Numidae sibi oonsulant" His atque 
talibus aliis ad deditionem regis animnm impellit Mil* 
tuntnr ad imperstorem legati : *' ^Jugurtham inqierafa 
facturum, ac sine ulla pactione sese regnumque suuia in 
illius fidem tradere." Metellus propere ^cunctos senatotii 
Of dims ex hibemas arcessiii jubet : eorum atque alionun, 
quos idqneos ducebat, consilimn habet. Ita more mnjo- 
rum, ex consilii decreto, per legatos Juguxthae impent 
^argenti pondo ducenta mflUa, elephantos omnis, equoiran 
et armorum aliquantum. Quae postquam sine mora facts 
sunt, jubet omnes perfugas vinctos adduci : eonun magna 
pars, ut juBsum erat, adducti ; panci, cum primnm deditio 
eoepit, ad regem Bpccbum in Msnrataniam abicrans* 
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Ipjba JBgartbA, nbi apnisr Turisqne et pecuma spoliatns, 
cum ipse Ud in^saadiim Tiaidiam inocaretnr, mraiis 
coepit ^eeten^ aniiimm smmiy et ex mala consci^Hu 
digsaciiiiere. Deuqne mnkia diebns per dtibitadonem 
cessumtui ; emu modv taedio lemm adyofsaram omnia 
ImIIo potioia dueeret, interdnm secum ipae lepntaret, 
qmiB gnm casus in 84»rvitiiim ex regno foiret ; ^nmjiis 
wa^aisqiie praesid^s neqnidqnam perdhia, de integio bel- 
fcUB sumit {lomae' aenauia da profinciia consiiltns ^n- 
midiam MeteSo decceverat. 

' LXIIL Pre ^idem tempos Ulicae forte K). Mario, p^r 
lioslias dis si^f^canti, ^ magna alqne mirahiJia porteadi" 
Inraspex dixerat : ** pmnde quae ammo ^gitafoat, fretns 
dis ageret; fortimaKn qnam saepisaume experiietnr ; 
coBcta pTQSpeia eveBixanJ* At ilium jam antea consular 
tofi ingens cnptdo exagtiabat : ad qnem capiundnm, 
Tpraeter ve^astatem funiltae, alia* immia abmide erant^ 
ii««m, proWU,, nuliti«, n«^ sciemia; «un„» belM 
ingens, domi modicus, Miidims et diyidamm nctor, tan- 
tommodo gloriae ayidns. - Sed ^tas natus, et onmem 
pueritiam Arpiidaitiis, nbi primum^-aetas mililiae patiens 
fuit, ^stipendiis facimidts^ non Graeca facundia, neque 
>^^<Nirbaais munditiis. sese exercoit: ita intMr artis bonas 
integrma ingenium breid adolevk. Ergo obi primnm tri- 
buniktfun militarom a popdk> petit, ^^pleriaque isiciem ejas 
ignorajilibus, facile notiis ^^r omnts tribes declarator. 
Deinde^ab eo mapstratu aliiun post alium sibi peperit^ 
semperque 'Hn potestalibus eo modo a^tabat, iifi amplioro, 
qnam. geisebat, dignua haberelur. Tamen is, ^^ad id lo- 
corum talis Tir« (nam postea ambilione praeceps datus 
est,) coamlatiaB appetere non audebat. Ettamtum alios 
magistratus f^ebes, considatum noUlitas inter se per ma- 
niia tradebat. Novus nemo tam clarua^ neque tarn egre« 
giis ^cti» oral, qiiHi ^bis indi^us illo bomnre et quasi 
poUtttus bab^retur. 

LXIY. IoiT0itt IpU Maiius bsxaspiois dieta eodem 
tntandeare videt, quo ^^oyido aaimi bsBtab&tqr, ab Metdlo 
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petimdi gratia missionmn rogfat: cui qoamqiiaiii yiitos, 
gloria, atque alia optanda bonis mipenibant, tamen inent 
^ontemtor animus et sapeibili,- cmnmune nobUitatis ma- 
lam. Itaque primum commotas inaolita re, mirari ejua 
consilium, et quasi per amicitiam mon«re, ** n^ tarn "jprnn 
inciperet, neu super fortonam animum gereret : hqb 
omnia omnibus cupiunda esse : debere illi res suss satis 
I^acere : postremo cayeret id petere a pi^nilo Romano, 
quod illi ^uie negaretur." Postquam haec atque' talia 
dixit, neque animus Marii flectitur^ respondit, "^ ^ubi pri- 
mum potnisset per negotia pnblica, lactupm sese, -quae 
peteret." Ae postea saefHus eadem postolanti, lertnr 
dixisse, **• ne featinaret abire : ^atis matore ilium eum 
filio suo consulatum petiturum." Is eo tempore eontu- 
bemio-patris ilmiem miHtabat, ^aimos natus circiter zx. 
Quae res Marium cum pro honore, quern adfeetabat, timi 
contra Metellum rebementer accenderat. Ita cupidine 
atque ira, pessumis consultoribus^ 'grassari ; neque fads 
ullo, neque dicto abstinere, quod modo ''ambitiosumfaret: 
milites, quibus in hibemis praeevat, laxiore imperio, qmm 
antea, habere : apud negotiatores, quorum magna multi- 
tado Uticae erat, ^criminose simul, et magnifice de beUo 
loqui : ** dimidia pars exercitus sibi permitterefur, paucis 
diebus Jugurtham in catenis babiturum : ab imperatore 
oonsuho ^trahi, quod homo inanis et regiae superbiae 
imperio nimis gauderet." Quae omnia illis eo fimdora 
videbantur, quod diutumitate belli res familiaris ^^ksonnpe* 
rant, et animo ctt]Menti nihil satis festinalup. 

LXY. Erat praeterea in exeroitn nosCro Numida qui* 
dam nomine Grauda, Mastanabalis filius, Masinissae nepos, 
quem Micipsa testamentou^^secundum beredem scripeenit, 
morbis confectus, et ob earn oaussam ^%iente pauHum 
imminuta. Cui Metellus petenti, more regum uti ^Hel" 
lam juxta poneret, item postea ^^ustodiae caussa tormam 
equitum Romanorum, utrumque negaverat ; honorem 
quod eorum modo foret, quos pop^us Romanus reses 
adpellavisset ; praesidium, quod eontumeliosum in etm 



Ibrofty u ec^tes Romuii sfttelUtes Namidad tnAewBim. 
Hiine Madcis ^aazium adgroditur alque hoitatur^ utioon* 
tumeliaxum imperatoiis cum soo auzilio poenas petat: 
houuaem ob morbos animo pamm Taiido seconda oradone 
extoUit : " iUam regem, ingentem Tirum, Maainisaaa 
nepotem «8se : ai Jugurtha captus, aot occisas, imperium 
Niuaidiae mt» mora habitunml^: id adeo matore poase 
eYemi% si ipse consul ad id beliraa missus foret.^ Itaqoa 
et iUum^ et equiles Romanos, 'milites et negotiatores, alios 
ipse, j^eiosque spos pads impellit, uti Romara ad suos 
txec«s8aiios aspere in MeSellimi de bello scribant, Madam 
imperatorem poscant. Sic illi a multis mortalibus >ho- 
neslisauma suiTmgatioiia consolatns petebator : simul ea 
ten^state plebes, nobiUtate fusa per legem Mamiliam, 
novos extollebat. lea Mario cnncta procedeie. 

LXYI« iNTiaiili Juguiiba postquam, ^imssa deditioae, 
bellum incipit, cum magna cura parare omnia, festiaare, 
cogere exercitttm : dvitates, quae ab sd defecerant, for- 
midiiiei aui osteatando praemia ^adfectare : communire 
alios locos ; aima, tela, alia, quae spe paois amiseral, 
reficere, aut oommercari: serritia Romftnorum adlioere, 
et eos ipsos, <qui in pra^idiis eraat, pecunia ftenlaret 
prorsus nihil intactum, neque quietum pati : cmicta agitare^ 
I^itur ^Vagenses,. quo Metellus initio, Jugurtha paciiicante, 
pnesidium iipposuerat, fatigati regis suppUciis, neque. 
antea Toluntate alienati, principes civitatis inter se con- 
jurant : ^nam vdgus, uti plerumqoe solet, • et ma^nme 
Numidarum, iagenio mobili, seditiosum atque ^discordio- 
sum erat,' cupidum novarum r«um, qnieti et otio advor- 
sum. Dein, compositis inter se rebus, diem tertium cooo 
stituunt, quod is, ^festos^elebratusque per onmem Aincam, 
^4udum et lascinam magis, quam formidinem ostentabat. 
Sed, ubi tempus fuit^ centuriones tribunosque milicares, 
et ipsum praefectum o{^idi, T« Turpilium Siianum, alius 
alium domes suas invitant : eos omnis, praeter Turpilium, 
inter epulas obtruncailt * postea milites palantis, inermos, 
^uippe in tali4ie ae sine imperio, adgrediuntur. Idem* 
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plebes faott, pars edocfti ab nolnHtatey alii Jrtodio talimi 
z;erum incitati, quia, acta consilimnqiiie ignorandbus, ta« 
imiltus ipse et res novae sails placebaikt; 
.JLXYII. RoMANi milites, improviso raetu, inc^rd igna^ 
rique quid potissumum facerent, HrepkLaipa ad arcem op- 
pidi, ubi signa ei scuta erant : praesidium hosCium, porta* 
aote clausae fugam prohibebant; ad hoc muliere» paeii- 
que pro tectis aedificiorum saxa, et alia, quae locus 
praebebat, certatim mittere. Ita neque caveri ^aaeeps 
malum, neque a fortissumis infinnissumo generi resisti 
posse: juxta boni maHque, ' strenui ei imbdles' multi 
obtruncati. ^In ea tanta asperitate, saevissumis Nunddis 
et oppido undique clauso, Turpilius iauis ex oamibns 
Italicia profugit intactus : id iniseric<»diaae hospitisy aa 
pactione, an casu ita erenerit, parum comperimiw ; nisi, 
quia illi in tanto malo tuxpis idta fama Integra potkur, 
improbus intestabilisque videtur. 

LXYIII. Metellus, postquam de rebus Yagme acds 
comperily pauUisper moestus ^e oonspectu~~abit ; deinde, 
ubi ira et aegritudo permixta, cum maxuma cnra uhuBi 
ire injurias festinat. Legionem, ^cum q«a bMrnabaty et, 
quam plurimos potest, ^Nuxnidas equites, pariler cum 
occasu soUs expedites educit : et postera die ciiciter 
boram tertiam pervenit in quamdam planidem, locirpaullo 
8U]>erioribus ciraaiaventaiB. Ibi milites fessos itinens 
magnitudine, et jam ^abnue^tis omnia, dooet; "oppidom 
Yagam non amplius ^mille passuum abesse ; deceie ilfos 
leliquum laborem aequo animo pati, dum pro civibva avis, 
viris fortissumis atque miseirumis, peenas caperent;* 
praet^ea ^aedam benigae estentat. Sic animis eonim 
airectis, equites in primo late, pedites ^uam artiasiime 
^, signa occultare jubet* 

LXIX. YaosnseiI ubft animnm adifortere, ad se mr- 
sum exereitum pergere, primo, utk erat res, MeteHum 
rati, portas clausere ; deinde, ubi neque agroa Tastari, el 
eos, qui primi aderant, ^Numidas equites yident, rorsum 
Jugmtham arbitrati, cum pia|;Q0 gaudio obvii proeotlunl 
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£^168 pediteeque, repente ngno dato, alii ^tolgnm 
effiisum op^o caedete ; alii ^ portas festinare ; pan 
turns eapeie : 4^ atqme pifiedae apes amplins, qiiam las- 
situdo posse, ita Vageoses bidanm modo ^x perfidia 
l«M«ti: civitas magiia et optdens poenae cimcta, aiit 
praedae Aiit. Tnrpillus qaem; praefectom oppidi, mnmi 
eX'OttnilKis pro'fogfsse supra ostelidiinus, jussus a MeteHo 
caussam dicere, poatquam sese psrum expurgat, con*- 
demuatus, veitieTauisque, 'fiapite poenas soItH: %Bm is 
eiTis ex l^a^o etat. 

LXX* PiSR ideiti tempus Bomilcar, cujus impulsn Jo- 
giiitka deditioiieiti, qutun meta desendt, inceperat, 
suspeetus regij el ipse ^eum suspiciens, noras res CQ- 
pere ; ad pefmciem e/ds dblum quaerere ; diu noctoque 
^aiigare animmri: denique enmia tentando, socium sibi 
adjunct Nabdalsun, hdminem nobilem, magnis opibns, 
carum acceptoinque popularibos *8uis ; qui pleniiDqu<» 
seotsum ab regeexercitom ductare^ et omnis res exsequi 
0Ofitus erat, quae Jugurthae fesso^ aut majoribos adstricto 
superaverant : ex quo iUi gloria opesque inirentae. Igitnr 
ntrinsque cousilio dies insidiis statuitttt: cetera, uti res 
posceret, ex tempore parari placuit. Nabdalsa ad exer- 
citttm profectus, quern 'inter hibema Romanorum jussus 
habebat, bo ager, inultis hostibus, vastaretnr. Is ]x>8t- 
quate, magnkudilie facinoris perculsus^ ad tempus non 
▼enit, "metttsque rem impediebat, Bomilcar simul cupidus 
iiicepia patrai^di, et timore socii anxius, ne, omisso ^etere 
consilio, noyum quaeteret, litteras ad etim per homines 
fideBs miftit, ** ^%iollitiem secordianlque Tin accusare : 
te^tari deos, pcfr quos juravisset: ptaemia Metelli in 
pesteiB ne conyeitefet : Jugurthae exitium adesse, ceterum 
suane, ah virtute Metelli periret, id modo agitari : proinde 
reputare^ cum animo suo, praemia, an eruciatum, mallet." 

LXXI. Sbd, cimi hae Utterae adlatae, forte Nabdalsa, 
exercito corpore fessus, in lecto quiescebat; ubi, cogni- 
tis Bondkaris rerbis; prime cura, deinde, uti ^^aegrum 
fi^iiyt^im 8olet| somnus cepit. Erat ei Numida quidanr. 
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ftegotlonEm curator, fidiw aeceptaBq^ey tH onmiiiin ooo- 
•ilionviiy nisi novissumi, particeps. Qui postqnam -adktaa 
Ktteras audivit, ex coDsoetudiiie nMner ^^pen ei ingenio 
Buo opus esse, in labemaculom introivil : donniaito illo 
epistolam, super caput in pulviao temere poeitam, amiit 
ac perlegit ; dein propere, cognhie iusidiis, ad reg^n 
|»eripL Nabdalsa, post pouUo expeneetus, iM aeque 
epistolam repent, el' ^m omneiii^ «ti aeta» cognovit, 
primo indicem perseqoi oonattts j po s Kja am id finiHtra 
fuit, Jugurtham placandi gratia accedit : *< quae ipae pam* 
visset, perfidia clieutis sui praoTenta :" kcranaiis olites- 
tator ''per amieitiam, peique sui^ antea fideliteir acta, m 
aiq>er tali severe* suspectam seae haberet." 

LXXII. Aj> ea rex alitor, atque aiiiiiio gevobal, pladde 
jrespondit. Bomiicare aliisque multts, quoe eocioa iasidi- 
amm cognorerat, iaiedectis, iram ^(^^easer»t; no qua 
ox 00 negotio seditio oriretur. Neque p^ id loecnruni 
Jugurthae dies aut nox uUa quieta luero : neqfue loco, 
neque mortali cuiquam, aut tempori satis credere: wis, 
hostis juxta metuere : ^ciremnspectare omnia, ot onmi 
strepitu pavescere: alio atque alio loco, saepo cootra 
decus regium, noctu requiescere : inter4uiD somno exci- 
tus, arreptis armis tamultQm facere : ita (ormidine, quasi 
Tecordia, exagitari. 

LXXIII. IoiTj7R Metellus,* ubi de easn Bomilcam el 
indicio pelefecto ex pe^ugis cognont, rui^sos, taiw<| n|!tT[i 
ad integrum bellum, ouncta parat lestinatque. Marimn, 
%tigantem de proleetkMie, siinul et imritum, et offisnsom 
sibi, parum idoneum ratus,. dcnnum dimittit. £t Romao 
plebes, litteris, quae de Metello ac Mario missae erant, 
cognitis, Yolenti ammo de ambobus acc^>erant. Impo- 
ratori nobilitas, quae antea decori, invidiae esiie: at ^ilH 
alteri generis bumilitas favorem addiderat.: eeterona in 
utroquB magis studia partium, quam bona,, aut maht sua, 
moderata. Praeterea, seditiosi magistratus vcdgum exar 
gitare, ''Metellum omnibus concionibus capitis arcesaore, 
tCani Tirtutem in majiia celebrare. Deniquo pleboiis si^ 
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aeceoBa, Qti opificee agreiteaqae onuies, ^qooniiiiretfides- 
<]iie in maiiibiu sitae erant, relictis qwnbiis, freqiient»- 
rent Marium, et siia Aeceasaria post illius honoreiD dncs- 
rent. Ita, percnba nobilitatey 'post moltas tempestates 
novo homini consuktus mandator : et poatea popnhiSy a 
trifouno ]debiSy Manilio Mandno, rogatns, ausM ybllkt 
GDM JuouKTHA BELLux OEREKS ? frequens Majium jossit. 
Senatus paullo ante Metello ^decreTerat : ea res fhistra fiiit. 

LXXIV. EoDEM tempore Jngurtha, amissis amicis; 
qiKnrum pierosque ipse necaverat, ceteii fonrndine, pars 
ad Romanos, alii ad regem ^Boechum profugeraat; cum 
neqoe bellum geii sine administns posset, et nov<»ram 
fidem in tanta perfidia reterum ejperiri pericukwum du- 
ceret, 'varius incertusque a^tabat; neqae iUi res, neqne 
consilium, ant quisquam homianm satis placebat : itinera 
praefectosque in dies mutare : mode advorsum hostes^ 
interdum in solitodines perg^e : saepe in fuga, ac post 
paullo spem in annis habere : duhits^e, virtuti popularium, 
an fide minus crederet: ita, ^fuocunique int^oderat, res 
advOTsae erant. .Sed, inter eas moras, repente sese 
Metellus cum exercitu ostendit. Nunudae ab Jugurtha 
^pro tempore parati instnictique : dejn praelium incipitur. 
Qua in parte rex adfuit, ibi aliqiuimdiu certalsum: ceteri 
omnes ejus milites prime concursu pulsi fugatique* Ro- 
mani signorum et amunrtfm aliquaatq numero, hostium 
paucomm potiti: nam ferme Numidas in omnibus fwae- 
liis pedes magis, quam arma ^ta sunt. 

LXXV. £▲ fuga Jugurtha ^mpensius modo rebus suis 
diffidens, cum perfugis et parte equitaius in solitudines, 
dein Thalam pervenit, in oppidum magnum et opulen- 
tum, ubi plerique thesauri, ^^filiorumque ejus multns pue- 
ritiae cultus erat. Quae postquam Metello comperta, 
quamquam inter Thalam ^^flumenque proxumum, spatio 
millium quinquaginta, loca arida atque va^ta esse cogno- 
rerat, tamen, spe patrandi belli, si ejus oppidi potihis 
foret, omnis asperitates supervadere, ac naturam etiam 
vincere adgreditor. Igitm^ onmia jumenta sarcinis levari 

7 
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jubet, nisi frumento dierum decern : cetenun tttres modo, 
et alia aquae idonea portari. Praeterea conquirit ex 
agris quam plurinram potest domiti pecoris; eoque im- 
ponit ^vasa cujnsque modi, pleraque lignea, coUecta ex 
tuguriis Numidarum. Ad hoc, finitumb imperat, qui se 
post regis fngam Metetto dederant, quam pliirimum quisque 
aquae portarent ; diem locumque, ^ubi praesto foreot, 
praedicit. Ipse ex flumine, quam proxumam oppido 
aquam supra diximvs, jumenta onerat : eo modo instructus 
ad Thalam proficiscitur. Deinde, ubi ad id loc? yentuin, 
quo Numidis praeceperat, et castra posita XBunitaque 
sunt, tanta repente coelo missa vis aquae dicitur, ut ^ea 
modo exercitui satis superque foret. Praeterea commea- 
tus spe amplior : quia Numidae, sicuti plerique in dots 
deditione, officia intenderant. Ceterum railites ^eligione 
pluvia magis usi: eaque res multum aniinis eonim 
addidit ; nam rati sese dis immortalibus curae esse 
Deinde postero die, conftra opinionem Jugmthae, ad 
Tbalam perveniunt. Oppidani, qui i^e ^locorum aspeii- 
tate munitos crediderant, magna atque insoHta re perculsi, 
nihilo segnius ' bellum parare : idem nostri facere. 

LXXYI. Sed rex nihil jam ^nfectum Metello credens, 
quippe qui omnia, arma, tela, locos, tempora, denique 
naturam ipsam, ceteris imperitantem, industria vicerat, 
cum liberis et magna parte jpecuniae ex oppido nocto 
profugit : neque postea in uUo loco amplius una die, aut 
una nocte moratus, simulabat sese negotii gratia {urope- 
rare ; ceterum proditionem timebat, quam vitare poese 
celeritate putabat : nam talia consilia ^per otium, et es 
opportunitate capi. At Metellus, nbi oppidanos ^raelio 
intentos, simul oppidum et operibus, et loco munitiun 
videt, vallo fossaque moenia circumvenit. Deinde locis 
*ex copia maxome idoneis vineas agere, aggerem jacere, 
^^et super aggerem impositis turribus opus et administros 
tutari. Contra haec oppidani festinare, parare : prorsos 
ab utrisque nihil reliqaum fieri. Denique Romani, ^'multo 
ante labore praeliisque fetigati, impost dl^s. quadraginta. 
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quam eo rentam exat,oppido modo potiti: praeda omnis 
nb peifugis cornipta. li postquam munim ^uietibus 
feriri, resque suas ^adflictas vident, aunun atque argen- 
tum, et alia, quae piima ducnntur, domum legiam com- 
portant ; ibi vino et epulis onerati, illaque, et domum, et 
semet igni eonrompunt ; et quaa victi ab hostibua poenas 
inetueraat eaa ipsi volentea pependere. 

LXXVIL Sed 'pariter cum capta Thalajegati ex 
oppido Lepti ad Metellum venerant, orautes, **uti prae- 
sidUum praefeetomque eo mitteret : Hamilcarem quemdam, 
homiaem nobilem, factiosum, noris rebus studere ; advor- 
sum quern neque imperia magistratuum, neque leges vale- 
rent : ni id festinaret, in summo periculo ^uam salutem, 
iilorum socios fore." Nam Leptitani jam inde a prin- 
cipio belli Jugurthini ad Bestiam consulem, et postea Ro- 
mam miserant, amicitiam societatemque rogatum. Deinde, 
ubi ea impetrata, semper boni fidelesque mansere, et 
cuncta a Bestia, Albino, Metelloque imperata %avi fece- 
rant. Itaque ab imperatore facile, quae petebant, adepti. 
Eo missae cohortes Ligurum quatuor, et C. Annius 
praefectus. 

LXXVIII. Id oppidum ab Sidoniis conditum, quos 
accepimus, profugos ob discordias. civilis, navibus in eos 
locos venisse : ceterum %itum inter duas S3nrtis, quibus 
nomen ex re inditum. Nam duo sunt sinus prope in 
^extrema Africa, impares magnitudine, pari natura : quo- 
rum proxuma terrae praealta sunt : cetera, ^ti fors tulit, 
alta ; alia in tempestate vadosa. Nam ubi mare magnum 
esse, et saevire ventis coepit, limum arenamque et saxa 
ingentia fluctus trahunt : ita facies locorum cum ventis 
simul mutator. Ejus civitatis lingua modo conversa con- 
nubio Numidarum : ^leges, cultusque pleraque Sidonica ; 
quae eo facilius retinebant, quod procul ab imperio regis 
aetatem agebant. Inter illos et ^ofrequentem Numidiam 
multi vastique loci erant. * 

LXXIX. Sed, quoniam in has regiones per Leptitano- 
rum negotia . vtnimnSi non ^^indignum videtur, egregium 
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atque mirabile fadnus duorum Carthagiideiisiiim memo- 
rare : earn rem locus admonuit. Qua tempestate Car- 
thaginiensea ^pleraeque Africae imperitabaAt, G3rrenen8es 
qiioque magni atque opulenti fuere. Agar in medio 
arenosusy um*. specie : neque flumen, neque mourn erat, 
qui finis eorum discemeret; quae res eos in magna 
diutumo bello inter se habuit. Postquam utrimque 
^egiones, item classes fusae fugataeque, et alteri alteros 
aliquantum adtriverant ; yeriti, n« mox victos victoresque 
defessos alius adgrederetur, ^r inducias spenaicmem 
faciunt, " uti certo die legati domo proficiscerentiur ; que 
in loco inter se obvii fuissent, is communis utriuaque 
populi finis haberetur." Igitur Carthagine duo fratres 
missi, ^quibus nomen Philaenis erat, maturavere itei 
pergere : Cyrenenses tardius iere. Id secordiane, an 
casu accident, parum cognovi. Ceterum solet in iUis 
locis tempestas baud secus, atque in mari, retinere. Nam 
ubi, per loca aequalia et ^nuda gignentium, ventus coorlus 
arenam bumo excitavit, ea, magna vi agitata, ora oculos- 
que implere solet; ita prospectu impedito, ^morari iter. 
Postquam C3nrenenses aliquanto posteriores se vident, et 
^ob rem corruptam donii poenas metuunt ; criminari, 
Cartbaginienses ante tempus domo digressos, conturbare 
rem : denique omnia malle, quam vied abire. Bed cum 
Poeni aliam conditionem, tantummodo aequam, peterent, 
«Graeci optionem ,Carthaginiensium faciunt, " vel illi, 
quos finis populo suo peterent, ibi vivi obruerentur; vel 
eadem conditione sese, quem in locum vellent, proces- 
suros." Pbilaeni, conditione probata, sequo vitamque 
reipublicae condonavere : ita vivi obruti. Cartbaginienses 
in eo loco Pbilaenis fratribus ^aras consecravere ; aliique 
illis domi bonores instituti. Nunc ad rem redeo. 

LXXX. JuouRTHA postquam, amissa Thala^Jiibil satis 
fiirmum contra Metellum putat, per magnas solitudines 
cum paucis profectus, pcrvcnit ad Gaetulos, genus bomi- 
num ferum incultumque, el eo tempore ignanim nominis 
Romani. Eorum multitudinem in imum cogit : ac paul- 



latim consuefacU ^nrdines lialif re, ngaa tequi, imp e iiiim 
observare, item alia militaiia facere. Pneterea regis 
Bocchi ^pioxunaos raagnis mmieiilNis, et majoniMis pn>- 
missis, ad studium sui perdacit ; quia adjvUHibiw regeai 
adgressus, impellit, uti advorBiiin Romanoe bellani swcipial. 
Id ea grada Hncihus proninsqae fint, quod Bocclnw 
initio hujusce belli legatee Romam mieerat, foedns et 
smicitiam petition ; quain rem ^opportmusmmiam incepto 
beilo paoei impediTerant, caeci aTaritia, qnia omnia ho- 
jaesta atque inhonesta Tendere moe enL £ciaa aatea 
Jugurtbae filia ^Bocchi nnpserat Verum ^ea neceentodo 
«pud Numidas Mmiroeque levis dncitor : quod mngoli^ 
pro opibus quisque, quam fdurimaa mores, deoas alii, 
alii plures habent; sed reges eo amplios. Ita ^animus 
multitudine distrahitur ; miDa pro socia obtanet : paiiter 
cmnes viles sunt. 

LXXXI. loiTUR ia locmn ambobos placitom exercitvs 
conveniunt: ibi, fide data et accepfa, Jogurtha Bocehi 
animum oratione accendit : " Romanos injustos, 'profoiida 
avaritia, commmiis omnium hostis esse : eamdem illos 
caussam belli cnm Boccho habere, qnam secmn et cam 
aliis gentibus, lubidinem in^iiiaodi : 'qnis omnia regna 
adrorsa sint: ^<^m sese, patilio ante Cartbaginienses, 
item regem Persen, post, uti quisque opulentissiiffias 
videatiir, ita Romams hostem fore.'' His atqne aliif 
talibus dietis, ad Cirtam oppidwn iter constitumit ; quod 
ibi Metellus praedam cs^vosqoe et impediraenta locaverst 
ita Jugurtha ratns, ant, capta nrbe« ^^operae pretinm fore ; 
aut, si Romanus anzilio sms renisaet, praelio sese certain* 
Tos. Nam cailidus id modo festinabat, '^Bocchi pacem im* 
minuere ; ne moras agitando, alind, qoam bellum, mallet* 

LXXXII. Imperator postqoam de regnm societate 
cognovit, non temere, neqne, uti saepe jam ncto Jugur- 
tha consueyerat, omnibus locis pugnaadi copism facit: 
ceterum baud procul ab Cirta, castris munitis, reges op- 
peritur ; melius ratus, ^^cognitis Mauris, quoniam it novus 
Hostis accesseiat, ex commodo pngnam facere. Jnlerisi 

^7* 



Roma p«r littaras cettior ^, provinciam Nnmidiam Mario 
datam : nam consulem factum, jam antea accepemt. Quia 
Tebus ^rapra bonum atque hpReatum perculsus, neque 
lacrnmas tenere, neque moderari linguam: Tir egregius 
in aliia artibus, nimia molliter aegritudinem pad. Quam 
rem alii in anperbiam ^ortebant : alii bonum ingeniom 
eontumelia accenaum ease : multi, qaod jam paita victo- 
ria ex manibua eriperetnr: nobis aatia cognitum, ilium 
%nagiii honore Marii, quam injuria sua excruciatum, neque 
lam anxie laturum fuisse, ai ademta provincia alii quam 
Mario traderetur. 

LXXXIII. loiTtTA eo d<doTe impeditus, et quia %talti- 
tiae Tidebatur alienam rem periculo suo curare, legates 
md Bocchum mittit, postulatum^ *'ne sine caussa bostis 
popiilo Romano fieret: habere eum ^agnam copiam 
societatis amicitiaeque conjungendae, quae potior hello 
esset : quamquam opibus confideret, non debere incerta 
pro certis mutare : *omne bellum sumi facile^ ceterum 
aegerrume deainere : non in ejusdem potestate initium 
ejus et finem esse : incipere cuivis, etiam ignavo, licere ; 
deponi cum yictores velint: proinde sibi regnoque con- 
auleret, neu florentia res suas cum Jugurthae ^perditb 
misceret" Ad ea rex ^satis placide verba facit : '* sesa 
pacem cupere, sed Jugurthae fortunarum misereri ; si 
eadem dli copia fieret, omnia conventura." Rursus im- 
perator *c<mtra postulata Bocchi nuncios mitdt : ille pro- 
bare paitim, partim abnuere. £o mode saepe ab utioque 
missis remissisque nunciis, tempua procedere, et, ex 
Metelli voluntate, bettum intactum trahi. 

LXXXIV. At Marina, ut supra ^Wximus, cupientis 
auma plebe consvd factus, postquam ei provinciam Nu- 
midiam populua juaait, antea jam infestus nobilitati, turn 
vero ^^multus atque ferox instare : singuloa modo, modo 
univeraoB laedere : dictitare, *' ^^ae conaulatum ex victis 
illis spoUa cefaase ;" alia praeterea ^^agnifica ;»o ae, 
et illis dolentia. Interim, quae bello opus erant, ^^rinv 
habere : poatnlare legionobaa vupplementum, aoxilia a 
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popuUs et regibns Bociisqae nxq/pnett : pnwCerea ez Litio 
fordssamum quemqne, ^plexosqna imlituey pMwoe iaBm 
cognitos accire, et ^unbiendo cogere hoannM emeiitk 
stipendiis secum proficiscL Neqae lUi aainlui, qiiaaH 
quam advoistis erat, de ullo negotio abnuere andebai; 
'ceterum erupplemeiituiii etiam laaloa dacreTeiat : quia 
neque pleM militia volenti pntabatiir, el Bfarius atH beDi 
usum, aut studia Yolgi amiasiinia. Scd ea lea fruHa 
Bperata ; Hanta lubtdo cum Mario eimdi plevoaqoe iamr 
serat. Sese qoisque praeda locnpletem, Tictorem, doimim 
rediturum, alia hnjiisceinodi animis tmhebaat: el 4oe 
non paullum oratioae saa Marina anezeral. Nam, post- 
quara, ommbns quae poatolayerat decretis, nOilea acri- 
bere volt, hortandi caussa aimol, el nolnlilalem, mi oob- 
sueyerat, ^exagitandi, ooncionem popoU adTocanL Deinde 
lioc modo disaeniit. 

LXXXV. '* *Scio ego, Qoirites, pleroaqua nan isdem 
artibus imperium a vobis petere, et, poatqnam adqid nmt, 
gerere : prime industrios, supplicis, modicos este ; de- 
hinc per ignariam et supeibiam aetatem agere : sed mOii 
''contra ea ridetur. ®Nam, quo miiversa reapnblica phi- 
ris est, quam consnilatas aut praetora, eo majore can 
iUamadministrari, quam liaec ped debere. *Neqae me 
fallit, quantum cum mazumo beneficio reatro negoCii 
sustineam. Bellum parare simul, et aerario peioere: 
cogere ad militiam, quos noils, offendere ; domi forisqve 
omnia curare ; et ea agere inter inridos, occnraantis 
factiosos, ^^opinione, Quirites, asperius eat. ^^Ad boc^ 
alii si deliquere, vetus nobilitas, majorum facta fortia^ 
cognatorum et adfinium opes, nraltae clientelae, omnia 
haec praesidio adsunt : mibi spes omnes in memet sitae, 
quae necesse est et rirtute, et innocentia tntari : nam 
alia infinna sunt. ^'£t illud inteHego, Quirites, onmimn 
ora in me conrersa esse : i^equos bonosque farett : 
quippe benefacta mea reipuUicae procedunt ; nobilitatem 
locum .^%iTadendi quaerere. Quo mihi acrius admtei^ 
dum est, ^t neque tos capiamim, et illi froaora aint* 



'Ita ad hoc aetatis a poenlia ibi, Qt omiis labores, pe- 
ricula coosneta habeam. Quae 'ante Testia b^aefida 
gratuito faciabam, ea uli, accepta mercede, deaeram, hod 
eat coDsiliniDy Qointea. Dlia ^fficiie est ^m potestatilRis 
temperare, qui per ambitionein seae piobos ainndaTeTe : 
mihi, qui omnem aetatem in optiiiiiia aitibiia egi,- bene- 
facere jam ex consuetadine in naturam yeitit. Bellum 
me gerere cum Jugurtha jussistis; quam rem uobilitaa 
aegemune tulit. Quaeso, reput^e cum animis restxis, 
num id mutare melius sit, si quem ^ex illo globo nobil- 
itatis ad hoc, aut aliud tale negotium mittatis, bominera 
'veteris prosapiae ac multarum imaginum, et nullius sti- 
pendii : scilicet ut in tanta re, ^gnarus onmium, trepi- 
det, festinet, sumat aliquem ex populo monitorem officiL 
Jta plenimque evenit, ut, quem vos imperare jussistis, is 
imperatorem alium quaerat. Ac ego scio, Quirites, qui 
postquam consules facti sunt, acta majoruro, et Graeco- 
rum militaria praecepta legere eoeperint ; ^homines prae* 
posteri. ^Nam gerere, quam fieri, tempore posterius, 
re atque usu prius est. Comparate nunc, Quirites, 
cum illorum superbia • me hominem novum. Quae iUi 
audire et legere solent, eorum partim vidi, alia egomet 
gessi : quae ill! litteris, ego militando didici. Nunc tos 
existumate, facta an dicta pluris sint. Contemnunt novi- 
tatem meam ; ego illorum ignaviam : mihi fortuna, iUis 
probra objectantur ; quamquam ego naturam unam et com- 
munem omnium existumo, sed fortissumum quemque 
^generosissumum. Ac, si jam ex patribus Albini, aot 
Bestiae, quaeri posset, mene, an iUos ex se gigni malue- 
rint, ^^uid responsuros creditis, nisi, sese liberos quam 
optumoa voluisse ? Quod si jure me despiciunt, faciant 
idem majoribus suis, quibus, uti mibi, ex yirtute nobilitas 
ooepit. Invident honori meo ; ergo invideant et labori, 
innocentiae, periculis etiam meis, quoniam per baec ilium 
cepi. Varum homines corrupt! superbia ita aetatem 
agunt, quasi vestios honores contemnant ; ita boa petont^ 
quasi honaata vixerint ^^Ne, iUi Mai aunt, qui dinwsia^ 
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sumas rea paiiter exspdctant, ^ignaviae Toliiptoteiny et 
praemia virtutis. Atque etiam cum apud voa, avt in 
senatu verba faciunt, pleraque oratkme inajores suoa ex- 
tollunt : eoram fortia facta memorando claiiores sese pro* 
tant ; ^quod contra est. Nam qi»nto Tita illorum praecia- 
rior, tanto homm secordia flagitiesior. £t profecto ita 
se res habet : majorum gloria ^posteris Inmen est, neque 
bona neque mala in occulto patitur. Hujusce rei ego 
inopiam patior, Quirites ; verum id, quod multo praecUb- 
lius est, meamet facta mibi dicere licet. Nunc videte, 
quam iniqui sint. Quod ^ex aliena virtute sibi adrogant, 
id mibi ex mea n<Hi concedunt : scilicet, quia imagines 
non habeo, et quia mihi nova nobilitas est ; quam certe 
peperisse melius est, quam acceptam cormpis«j. Equi- 
dem ego non ignoro, si jam respondere velint, ^abonde 
illis facundam et compositam orationem fore. Sed %& 
maxumo vestro beneficio, cvm omnibus locis me vosque 
maledictis lacerent, non placuit reticere, ne quis modes* 
tiam in conscientiam duceret. Nam me quidem, ^ex 
animi sententia, nulla oratio laedere potest : ^quippe vera 
necesse est bene praedicet ; falsam vita moresque mei 
superant. Sed, quoniam ^vestra consilia accusantur, qui 
mihi sommum honorem, et maxumum negotium imposuis* 
tis, etiam atque etiam reputate, num id poenitendum sit. 
Non possum ^^Mei caussa imagines, neque triumphos, 
aut consulatus majorum meorum ostentare ; at, si res pos- 
tulet, ^^hastas, vexiilum, phaleras, alia militaria dona ; 
praeterea, cicatrices advorso corpore. Hae sunt meae 
imagines, baec nobilitas, non haereditate ^^elicta, ut ilia 
iUis, sed quae ego plurimis laboribus et periculis quae* 
sivi. ^^Non sunt composita verba mea ; parum id facio ; 
ipsa se virtus satis ostendit: illis artificio opus est, uti 
turpia facta oratione tegant. ^^Neque litteras Graecas 
didici : parum placebat eas discere, quippe quae ad vir- 
tutem doctoribus nihil profuerunt. At ilia multo optuma 
reipublicae doctus sum; hostem ferire, ^^praesidia . agi- 
tare : nihil metuere, nisi Uiq>em famam ; biemism et ae»» 
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tatem juxta pad ; huxni requiescere ; eodem tempore ino* 
piam et laborem tolerare. His ego praeceptis milites 
hortabor : ^neque illos arte colam, me opuleBter ; neque 
gloriam meam laborem illorum faciam. ^Hoc est utOe, 
hoc civile imperium. Namque, cum Hute per mollitiem 
agas, exercitum supplicio cogere, id est, dominum, non 
imperatorem esse. Haec atque talia majores vestri faci- 
mido seque remque publicam celebravere : quis nobilitas 
freta, ipsa dissimilis moribus, nos illorum aemulos cou- 
temnit ; et omnis honores non ex merito, sed quasi debi- 
tos, a vobis repetit. Ceterum homines superbissumi 
procul errant. Majores eorum omnia, quae licebat, illis 
reiiquere, divitias, imagines, m^moriam sui praeclaram : 
virtutem non reiiquere ; neque poterant : ea sola neque 
datur dono, neque accipitur. Sordidum me et incnltis 
moribus aiunt, ^uia parum scite convivium exomo, neque 
histrionem uUum, neque ^ris pretii coquum, quam 
villicum, habeo ; quae mihi lubet confiteri. Nam ex 
parente raeo, et ex 'sanctis viris ita accepi, munditias 
mulieribus, viris laborem convenire, omnibusque bonis 
oportere plus gloriae, quam divitiarum : arma, non supel- 
lectilem decori esse. Quin ergo, quod juvat, quod carum 
aestumaiKt, id semper faciant ; %ment, potent ; ubi ado- 
lescendam habuere, ibi senectutem agant, in conviviis, 
dediti v<entri et turpissumae parti corporis ; ''sudorem, pul- 
verem et alia talia relinquant nobis, quibus iila epulis 
jucundiora sunt. Verum non est ita. Nam, ubi se om- 
nibus flagitiis dedecoravere turpissumi viri, bononun prae- 
mia ereptum eunt. Ita injusdssume luxuria et ignavia, 
pessumae artes, illis, qui coluere eas, nihil obficiunt; 
reipublicae innoxiae ^cladi sunt. Nunc, quoniam illis, 
quantum mores mei, non illorum flagitia poscebant, re- 
spondi, pauca de republica loquar. Primum omnium, de 
Numidia bonum habetote animum, Quirites. Nam, quae 
ad hoc tempus Jugurtham tuta sunt, omnia removisds, 
^avaridam, imperidam, superbiam. Deinde exercitus ibi 
eat, locorttm sciens ; sed mehercule magis strenuus, quam 



*elix. Nam magna pars ayaritia, ant temeiitafo diicma 
adtrita est. Quamobrem vos, quibus ^militaris aetas, ad- 
nitimini mecum, et capessite rempublicam : neque qttem- 
quam ex calamitate aliorum, aut imperatomm superbia, 
metus ceperit. Egomet in agmine, in praelio consultor 
idem, et socius perieuli Tobiscum adero : ^eque Tosqne 
in omnibus rebus juxta geram. Et profecto, dis juvanti* 
bus, ^om&ia matara sunt, victoria, praeda, laus : quae si 
dubia aut procul essent, tamen omnis bonos reipublicae 
subvenire decebat. Etenim ignaria nemo immortalis 
factus : ^eque quisquam parens liberis, uti aeterni forent, 
optavit ; magis, uti boni honesdque vitam exigerent. 
Plura dicerem, Quirites, si timidis virtutem verba adde- 
rent ; nam strenuis abunde dictum puto;'' 

LXXXVI. HujuscEMODi oratione habita, Marins post- 
quam plebis animos arrecto^ videt, propere commeatu, 
stipendio, armis, aliis i)tilibus navis onerat : cum bis A. 
Manlium legatum proficisci jnt>et. Ipse interea milites 
scribere, non more majorum, neque ^ex classibus, sed uti 
cujusque lubido erat, ^capite .censos plerosque. Id factum 
alii inopia bonorum, alii per ambitionem consulis memo- 
rabant ; ^quod ab eo genere celebratus auctusque erat ; 
et homini potentiam quaerenti egentissumus quisque op* 
portunissumus, cui neque sua curae, quippe quae nulla 
sunt, et omnia ^cum pretio honesta videntur. Igitur 
Marius cum majore aliquanto numero, quam decretum 
erat, in Africam profectus, diebus panels Uticam advehi- 
tur. Exercitus ei traditur a P. Rutilio legato ; nam 
Metellus conspectum Marii fugerat, ne videret ea, quae 
audita animus tolerare nequiverat. 

LXXXVII. Sed consul, ®expletis legionibus cohorti- 
busque auxiliariis, in agrum fertilem et praeda onustum 
proficiscitur : omnia ibi capta militibus donat : dein cas- 
tella et oppida natura et viris parum munita adgreditur : 
praelia multa, ceterum levia, alia aliis locis facere. In- 
terim novi milites sine metu pugnae adesse : videre 
fugientie capi, occidi ; fortissumum quemque tutissumum « 
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ftrmis libertatem, patriam parentesque et alia omnia tegi ; 
gloriam atque divitias quaeri. Sic brevi spatio novi yeie- 
resque coaluere, et virtus omnium aequalis facta. At 
reges, ubi de adventn Marii co^oovetunt, Wvorsi in locos 
difficilis abeunt. Ita Jugurthae placuerat, speranti, mox 
effusoa hoatis invadi posse ; Romanos, sicuti plerosqae, 
remoto metu, laxius licentiusque futuros. 

LXXXYIII. MsTELLTis interea Romam profectas, con- 
tra spem suam, ^laetissumis animis excipitur ; plebi pa- 
tribusquo, postquam invidia decesserat, juxta cams. Sed 
Marius impigre prudenterquo suonim et hostium res pari- 
ter adtendere : cognoscere quid boni utrisque, am contra 
esset : explorare itinera regum, consilia et insidias ante- 
venire : ^nihil apud se remissum, neque apud illos tutum 
pati : Itaque et Gaetulos, et Jugurtham, ex sociis nostds 
praedam agentes, saepe adgressus itinere fuderat, ipsum- 
que regem baud procul ab x>ppido Cirta '^armis exnerat 
Quae postquam gloriosa modo, neqne ^belli patrandi 
c(^OTit, statuit urbis, quae viris aut loeo ^ro hostibus, 
et advorsum ^ se opportunissumae erant, singulas circum- 
venire : ita Jugurtham aut praesidiis nudatum^ si es 
pateretur, aut praelio certaturum. Nam Bocchus nuncios 
ad eum saepe miserat, '* velle populi Romani amicidam; 
ne quid ab se hostile timeret." Id simulaveritnc, ^qno 
improvisus gravior accideret, an mobihtate ingenii pacem 
atque helium mutare solitus, parum exploratum. 

LXXXIX. Sed consid, uti statuerat, oppida castellaque 
munita adire : partim vi, alia metu, aut praemia osten- 
tando avortere ab hostibus. Ac primo %iediocria gerebat, 
existumans, Jugurtham ob suos tutandos in manus ventu- 
rum. Sed, uln procul abesse, et aliis negotiis intentum 
accepit, majora et magis aspera adgredi tempus visum. 
Eiat inter ingentis solitudines oppidum magnum atque 
valens, nomine Capsa, cujus conditor ^H^rcules Libys 
memorabatur. Ejus cives apud Jugurtham ^^immunes, 
levi imperio, et ob ea fidelissumi habebantur : muniti 
advorsum hostis non moenibus modo, et armis atque 



Tins, nniho magis loconim asperitate. Nam, praeter op> 
pida jHTOpinqTia, alia omnia rasta, incnlta, eg^entia aquae, 
%festa serpentibus : 'quarum vis, sicuti omnium feramm^ 
inopia oibi acrior: ad hoc natura serpentium, ipsa per- 
niciosa, sid magis, quam alia re, aecenditur. Ejus po- 
(inndi Marium maxmna cupido inyaserat, cmn propter 
^um belli, turn quia res aspera videbatur ; et Metellus 
oppidum Thalam magna gloria ceperat, baud dissimiliter 
situm mumtumque ; nisi quod apud Thalam hand longe 
a moenibus aliquot fontes erant, Capsenses una modo, 
atque ea intra oppidum, ^jugi aqua, cetera pluvia utebantur. 
Id ibique, et ^ omni Africa, quae procul a mari incul- 
tius agebat, eo facilius toierabatur, quia Numidae pie- 
rumque lacte et ferina came yescebantur, neque ^alem, 
neque alia irritamenta gulae quaerebant ; cibus ^iUis advor« 
sum famem atque sitim, non lubidini, neque luxuriae erat. 

XC. Iqitur consul, omnibus exploratis, credo, dis fre* 
tus ; nam contra tantas difficultates consilio satis provi- 
dere non poterat ; quippe etiam frumenti inopia ^entaba- 
tur, quod Numidae pabulo pecoris, magis, quam arvo 
student, et quodoumque natum fuerat, jussu regis in loca 
munito contulerant, ager aatem aridus et frugum vacuus ea 
tempestate, nam aestatis estremum erat ; tamen ^^pro rei co- 
pia satis providenter exomat : pecus omne, quod superiori- 
bus diebus praedae fuerat, equitibus auxiliariis agendum 
adtribuit : A. Manlium legatum cum cohortibus expeditis ad 
oppidom Laris, ubi stipeadium et commeatum locaverat, ire 
jubet ; ^^e praedabundum post paucos dies eodem yentu- 
rum. Sic incepto suo occulto, pergit ad flumen Tai^am. 

XCI. Ceterum in itinere quotidie pecus exercitui per 
i^centurias, item turmas, aequaliter distribuerat, et ex coriis 
tttres ttti fierent curabat : simul et inopiam frumenti lenire, 
et, ignaris omnibus, parare, quae mox isui forent. Denique 
sexto die, cum ad flumen ventum est, maxuma vis utrium 
efifecta. Ibi castris levi munimento positis, milites ci- 
bum capere, atque, uti simul cum occasu solis egrederen- 
tur, paratos esse jubet ; omnibus saxcinis abjectis, aqua 
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modo seque et jumenta onerare. Dein, postqaam tempus 
visum, castris egreditur, noctemque totam itinere facto, 
consedit : idem ^proxmna facit : dein tenia, molto ante 
lucis adventum, pervenit in locum tumulosum, ab Capsa 
non amjdius duum millium intervallo ; ibique, quam oceol- 
tissume potest, cum omnibus copiis opperitur. Sed, ubi 
dies coepit, et Numidae^ nihil hostile metuentes, multi 
oppido egressi ; repente omnem equitatum, et cum bis 
velocissumos pedifes cursu tendere ad Capsam, et portas 
obsidere jubet : delude ipse intentus propere sequi, ne- 
que milites praedari sinere. Quae postquam oppidsmi 
cognovere ; ^res trepidae, metus ingens, malum impro- 
visum, ad hoc pars civium extra moenia in hostium po- 
testate, coegere, uti deditionem facerent. Ceterum oppi- 
dum incensum : Numidae puberes intetfecti ; alii omnes 
venum dati : praeda militibus divisa. ^Id facinus contra 
jus belli, non ' avaritia, neque scelere consulis admissum ; 
sed quia locus Jugurthae opportunus, nobis aditu difficilis, 
genus hominum mobile, infidum, neque benoficio, neque 
metu co^rcitum. 

XCII. PosTQiTAM tantam rem Marius, sine ullo sno- 
rum incommodo patravit; magnus et clarus antea, major 
et clarior haberi coepit. ^Ojnnia, non bene consulta 
modo, verum etiam casu data, in virtutem trahebantnr: 
milites, ^modesto imperio habiti simul, et locupletes, ad 
coelum ferre : Numidae magis, quam mortalem timere: 
postremo omnes socii atque hostes credere illi aut men- 
tem divinam, aut deorum nutu cuncta portendi. Sed 
consul, ubi ea res benie evenit, ad alia oppida pergtt: 
pauca, repugnantibus Numidis, capit ; plura Meserta, prop- 
ter Capsensium miserias, igni corrumpit: luctu atque . 
caede omnia complentur. Denique, multis locis potitus, 
ac plerisque exercitu incruento, 'ad aliam rem adgreditur, 
%on eadem asperitate, qua Capsensium^ ceterum haud 
secus difficilem. Namque haud longe a flumine Mulucha, 
quod Jugurthae Bocchique regnum disjungebat, erat %iter 
ceteram planitiem mens saxeus, mediocri castello satis 
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patena, in immensum editus, uno peraDgasto aditn relicto : 
nam ^omnis natura, velut opere atque consulto, praeceps. 
Qae^i locum Marius, quod ibi regis thesauri erant, sum- 
ma vi capere intendit. Sed ea res forte, quam consilioy 
melius gesta. Nam castello yirorum atque armorum. sa- 
tis, magna vis frumenti et fons aquae ; aggeribus turri- 
busque et aliis machinationibus locus ^mportunus : iter 
castellanonmi angustum admodum^ utrimque praecisum. 
Yineae cum ingenti pericido frustra agitabantnr : nam. 
cum eae paullum processerant, igni, aut lapidibus cor-, 
rumpebantur ; milites neque ^pro opere consistere, propter 
iniquitatem loci, neque intra vineas sine periculo «ad- 
ministrare : optumus quisque cadere, aut sauciari ; ceteris 
metus augeri. 

XCIII. At Marius, multis diebus et laboribus consumtis, 
^anxius trahere cum animo, omitteretne inceptum quo- 
niara frustra erat, an fortanam opperiretur, qua saepe 
prospere usus. Quae cum multos dies, noctes, %estuans 
agitarct, forte quidam Ligus, ex cohortibus auxiliariis 
miles gregarius, castris aquatum egressus, liaud procul 
ab latere castelli, quod ''avorsum praeliantibus erat, ani- 
mam advortit inter saxa repentis cochleas : qnarum cum 
unam attpie alteram, dein plures peteret, studio legundi 
paidlatim prope ad summum montis egressus est. Ubi, 
postqusun %olitttdinem intellexit, more humani ingenii, 
cupido ignara visundi invadit. Et forte in eo loco grandis 
ilex coaluerat inter saxa, ^aullulum modo prona, dein 
fiexa atque aucta in altitudinem, quo cuncta gignentium 
natura fert : cujus ramis modo, modo eminentibus saxis 
msus Ligus, ^^castelli planitiem perscribit: quod cuncti 
Numidae intenti praeliantibus aderant. Exploratis omni- 
bus, quae mox usui foro ducebat, ^^eadem regreditur, non 
temere, uti escenderat^ sed tentans 'omnia et circumspi- 
ciens. Itaque M arium propere adit, acta edocet, hortatur, 
ab ea parte, qua ipse escenderat, oastellum tentet : pol- 
licetur sese itineris periculique ducem. Marius cum 
Ligure, promissa cogmtum, ^^ex praesentibus misit: quo- 
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rom uti cujusqne ingenium erat, its rem difficilem aiil 
facilem nimciavere. Consulis animus tamea pauUum 
arrectus. Itaque ex copia Hubicinum et cornicinum, nu* 
mero quinque quam velocissmnos delegit, et cum his, 
praesidio qui forent) quatuor centuriones : cmmis Liguri 
parere jubet, et ei negotio proxumum diem ccmstituit. 

XCIV. Sed, ubi ^ez praecepto tempus visum, paratis 
compositisque opanibus, ad locum pergit. Cetenim illi 
qui ceaturiis praeerant, praedocti ab duce, arma omatum- 
que mutaverant, capite atque pedibus nudis, uti pro- 
spectus nisusque per saxa facilius foret: super terga 
gladii et scuta: yerum ea Numidica ex coiiis, pondeiis 
gratia simul, et ofiensa quo levius strepereut. Igitur 
praegrediens Ligus saxa, et si quae ^vetustate radices 
eminebant, laqueis vinciebat, quibus adlevati facilius 
esctfuderent: interdum timidos insolentia itineris levan 
manu: ubi paullo asperior adscenaus, singulos prae se 
inermos mittere ^ deinde ipse cum illorum armis sequi ; 
quae ^dubia nisu videbantur, potissumus .tentare, ac 
saepius eadem adscendens descendensque, dein statun 
digrediens, ceteris audaciam addere. Igitur, diu mul* 
tumque fatigati, tandem in castellum perveniunt, desertum 
ab ea parte ; quod omnes, sicuti aliis diebus, adTorsum 
hostis aderant. Marius, ubi ex nunciis, quae Ligus 
egerat cognovit quamquam toto die intentos praelio Nu*. 
midas habuerat, turn vero cohortatus milites, et ipse extra 
vineas egressus, ^estudine acta succedere, et simul 
hostem tormentis sagittariisque et funditoribus eminua 
terrere. At Numidae, saepe . antea vineis Romanorum 
subvorsis, item incensis, non castelli moenibus sese tuta- 
bantur, sed pro muro dies noctesque agitare ; maledicere 
Romanis, ac Mario vecordiam objectare ; militibus nostris 
Uugurthae servitium minari ; secundis rebus feroces esse. 
Interim omnibus^ Romanis bostibusque praelio intcntis, 
magna utrimque vi, pro gloria atque imperio his, Ulis. 
pro salute cercantibus, repente a tergo signa canere : ac 
primo mulieres et pueri, qui vbum processeranti ^fugsre s 
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deinde, nti qnisquer intaio proztuftus erat ; poeframo dmcd 
armati inermesque. Quod ubi accidit, eo acrins Romani 
instare, fundere, ac plerosque tantummodo ^sauciare, dein 
super occisorum corpora vadere, avidi glortae certantes 
muruin petere ; neque queinqoam omnium praeda moraii. 
Sic fovte correcta Marii temeritas, gloriam ex culpa inTenit. 
- XCV. Ceteruh, dum ea res geritur, ^L. Sulla quaestor 
cum magno equitatu in castra venit ; quos uti ex Latio et 
a sooiis cogeret, Romae relictus erat. Sed, quoniam 
tanti viri res admonuit, idoneum visum est, de natura 
eukuque ejus paucis dicere : neque enim alio loco de 
Sullae rebus dicturi sumus ; et ^L. Sisenna, optume et 
diligentissume omnium qui eas res dixere perseeutns, 
parum mihi libero ore locutus videtur. Igitur Sulla, 
^gentis patriciae, familia prope jam exstincta majorum 
ignavia, litteris Graecis atque Latinis juxta atque doctis- 
sume eruditus, «nimo ingenti, cupidus voluptatum, sed 
gloriae cupidior : ^otio luxurioso ; tamen ab negotiis num- 
quam Toluptas remorata, %isi quod de uxore potuit ho- 
nestius con^pli : facimdus, callidus, et "^amicitia facilis ; ad 
simulanda negotia altitudo ingenii incredibilis ; multarum 
rerum, ac maxume pecuniae largitor. Atque felicissumo 
omnium ^ante civilem vietoriam numquam super industriam 
fortuna fuit^ multique uuoitavere, fortior, an felicior esset : 
nam, postea quae fecent, incertum habeo, pudeat magis, 
an pigeat disserere. 

XCYI. loiTUR Sulla, ut supra dictum, postqnam in 
Afiicam atque in castra Marii cum equitatu venit, rudis 
antea et ignarus belli, ^soUertissumus omnium in paucis 
tempestatibus factus est. Ad hoc, milites benigne adpel- 
lare ; multis rogantibus, aliis per ise ipse dare beneficia,' 
invitus accipere : sed ea properantius, quam ^^'aes mutuum 
reddere ; ipse ab nuilo repetere ; magis id laborare, ut 
illi quam plurimi deberent: joca atque seria cum bumil- 
Inmis agere : in operibus, in agmine atque ad vigilias 
I'multus adesse : neque interim, quod prava ambitio solet, 
consulis, ant cujusquam boni famam laedere : tantummodo 
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neqne conailio, neqiie nunm |»ioreni iUum piti ; pleMsqpM 
antevenire. Quit rebus, htcti, Mario jsilitibuaque cans- 
•umus factus. 

XCVII. At Jugiirtha, postquam oppidum Capaam alios- 
que locos munitos et sibi uti)is siiauli et ^noagnam pecu- 
niam amiserat, ad Boccbum nuncios mittit, " qoBoi pri- 
mum in Numidiam copias adducerel : praelii faciondi 
tempus adesse." Quern ubi cunctari accepit, Mubium 
belli atque pacis rationes trabere ; rursus^ uti antes, 
proxumos donis corrumpit, ipsique Mauro polUcetur Na- 
midiae partem tertiam, ^i aut Romani Africa expulai, aut, 
integris suis finibus, bellum compositum foret. £o prae- 
mio illectus Boccbus, cum magna multitudine Jugurtham 
accedit. Ita amborum ezercitu conjuncto, Marium jam 
in bibema proficiscentem, ^vix d^ima parte die reliqua, 
invadunt : rati noctem, quae jam aderat, victis sibi muni- 
mento fore, et, si ncissent, ^nullo impedipaento, quia lo* 
corum Bcientes erant ; contra Romania utnunque casum 
in tenebris difficiliorem. Igitur simul consul ex multis de 
bostium adventu cognovit, et ipsi bostes aderant ; et, 
priusquam exercitus aut instrui, aut ^sarcinas collig^re, 
denique antequam signum, aut imperium ulluro accipere 
^quivit, equites Mauri atque Gaetuli, ^Aon acie, neque ullo 
more praelii, sed catervatim, lUi quosque fors congloba- 
Terat, in nostros concurrunt ; qui omnes trepidi impro- 
vise metu, ac tamen virtutis memores, aut arma capie- 
bant, aut capientis alios ab hostibus defensabant : pars 
equos escendere, obviam ire bostibus : pugna ^latrpcinio 
magis, quam praelio similis fieri : sine signis, sine ordini* 
bus equites pedites permixti, caedero alios, alios obtrun- 
'care, multos, ^contra advorsos aQerrume pugnantis, ab tergo 
circumvenire : neque virtus, neque arma satis tegere, quod 
bostes numero plures et undique circumfusi : denique Ro- 
mani veteres, ^^novique, et ob ea scientes belli, si quos locus, 
aut casus conjunxerat, orbes facere ; atque ita ab omni* 
bus partibus simyl tecti et instructi bostium vim susten* 
tabant. 



XCVIII, NEavB M 60 tam tspero iMgoCio tenitas M«^ 
rius, aut magis, quam antea, demisso ammo fuit: s^d 
^cum turma sua, quam ex fiHtiasuinis magisi quam fa* 
miliam^omis, paraventt, vagati passim : ac modo labofran- 
tibus suis succuireie, modo .hostisy ubi confertiBsiraa 
obstiteraaty invadere : manu omisulere mility>u8, quomam 
imperare, oonturi>atis omnibus, non poteiat. Jamqae dies 
coQSumUis eiat, cum tamen barbari nihil remittere, atque, 
uti reges praeceperant, ^octem pro sc rati,' acrius inrtara. 
Turn Marius ex cc^a reram cons^um trahit, atqae, ud 
suis receptui locos esset, ooUis duos propinqnos inter se 
occQpat : quorum in ubo, castris parum ample, fons «uiuaa 
miignus erat; alter usui opportonus, quia, magna parte  
editus et praeceps, '"^pauco munimento egebat. Ceterua 
apud aquam Sullam cum equitibus noctem %gitare jnbel. 
Ipse paullatim disper&os milites, neque minus hostibos 
conturbatis, in u^ra contrahit ; dein cunctos ^leno grad« 
in collem subducit. Ita reges, loci difficultate coacti, 
praelio deterrentur; neque tamen suos longius alnre 
sinunt^sed, utroque colle multitudine eircnmdato, ^flusi 
consedere. Dein crebns ignibus factis, plerumque noctis 
barbari suo more laetari, exsultare, strepere vocibus : 
^ipsi duces feroces, quia non fugerant, pro Tictoribus 
ageroi Sed ea cuncta Romanis ex tenebris et editiqrir 
bus locis facilia visu, magnoque hortamento erant. 

XCIX. Plurimum Tero Marius imperitia hostium con* 
fiimatus, quam maxumum silentium haberi jubet : ne signa 
quidem, ^ti per vigilias solebant, canere : deinde, ubi 
lux adventabat, defessis jam bostibus, et paullo ante 
somno captis, de improriso vigiles, item colbortium, tur- 
marum, legionum tubicines, simul ornnis signa canere ' 
milites clamorem tollere, atque portis erumpere. Mauri 
atque Gaetuli ignoto et borribili sonitu repente exciti, 
neque fugere, neque arma capere, neque omnino facere 
aut proyidere quidquam poterant : *ita cunctos strepitu, 
clamore, nolle subveniente, nostris in«tantibus, tumultu, 
terrare, formido, quasi vecordia, cepeiat/ Penique omnes 
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fagatique : sxHia et signa mililaria pleraque capta '• 
pkuresque eo piaelio, quam omnibus superioribua mte> 
remd: nam somno et metu insolito impedita fuga. 

C. Dein Marius, uti coeperat, Mn hiberna; quae, 
propter commeataniy in oppidis maritumis agere decre- 
▼erat: neque tamen seccnrs victoria, aut insolens factns; 
ted pariter* ac in conspectu hostium, ^qnadrato agmine 
incedere. SnHa cmn equitatu ^apud dextumos ; in sbiistra 
A. Manlius, cun funditoribus et sagitlariis, praeterea 
cobortes Ligumm curabat : primos et extremoe cum ex- 
peditis manipulis tribunos locaverat. .Perfugae, ^inuma 
can, et regionmn scientissumi, hostium iter explorabant : 
simid consul, quasi nullo imposito, omnia providere ; apud 
omnes adesse ; laudare, increpare nierentis. ipve arma- 
tos intentusque, item nolites cogebat : %eque secus, atque 
iter facere, castra munire ; excubitum in portas cohortis 
ex legionibus, pro castris equites auxiliarios mittere: 
praeterea alios super vHIlum in munimentia locare, vigilias 
ipse circiimire, ®non diffidens ea futura, quae imperavis- 
set, quam ^ud militibns exaequatus cum imperatore laboe 
volentibus esset. £t sane Marius, illo et aliis temporibus 
belli, pudore magis, quam %ialo, exercitum ceercebat; 
quod mnlti per ambitionem fieri aiebant ; pars quod a 
pueritia consuetam duritiam, et alia, quae ceteri miserias 
Yocant, Yoluptati habuisset ^Nisi tamen res publica, pari- 
ter ac saevissumo imperio, bene atque decore gesta. 

CI. loiTUR quarto denique die, baud longe ab oppid« 
Cirta undique simul speculatores ^<*citi sese ostendunt; 
qua re hostis adesse intellegitur. Sed quia divorsi' rede- 
nntes, alius ab alia parte, atque omnes idem significabant ; 
consul incertus, quonam modo aciem instrueret, nullo o^ 
dine commutato, advorsum omnia paratus, ibidem opperi- 
tur. Ita Juguftham spes frustrata, qui copias in quatiior 
partis distribuerat, ratns ex omnibus ^^utique aliquos ab 
tergo hostibus renturos. Interim Sulla, ^^uem primun 
adtigerant, cohoiiatus suos, turmatim et quam maxuine 
Gonfertis equis, ipse aliique Mauros invadunt: ceteri in 



ioco maaentes ab jaculis emiiius emissis eorp<m tegere, 
et, si qui in manus ydneraat, obtnincare. Dum eo modo 
equites praeliantur, ^Bocchus cum peditibiu, qww Yolnx, 
fiiius ejus, adduzemt, neque ia priore pugna, in itinere 
morati,. adiueranty posbremam Bomanonim aciam invaduat. 
Turn Marius ^pud primos agebat ; quod ibi Jugnitfaa com 
plurimis. Dein Numida, cogmta Boccbi adrentu, clam 
cum paucis ^ad pedites convortit : ibi Ladne (nam apud 
Numantiam loqui didicerat) exclamot: ^'nostros frustra 
pugnare ; pauUo anto Marium sua maau interfectom :" 
simul gladium sanguine oblilom osten^re, quern in pugna, 
^satis impigre oeciso pedita nostio, cruentarerat. Quod 
ubi railites accipere, magis ^trocitate rei, quami fide 
Quncii tenentur : simulque barbari animos toliere, et in 
perculsos acrius incedere. Jamque paullum ab fuga 
aberant, cum Sulla, pcofligatis, quos advorsum ierat, 
Mauris ab. latere incurrit. Bocchus statim avortitur. At 
Jugurtha, dqm sustentare suos, et prope jam %deptam 
victoiiam retinere cupit, circumventus ab equitibus, dextra, 
sinistra, omnibus oocisis, solus inter tela bostium vitabun* 
dus erun^it. Atque interim Marius, fngatis equitibtts» 
occuirit auzilio suis, quos pelli jam acceperat. Denique 
hostes undique fusi. Turn spectaculum horribile campis 
patentibus : ^sequi, Aigere ; occidi, capi ; equi, vin 
adfiicti : ac multi, volneribus aceeptis, neque fugere posse, 
neque quietem pati ; %iti modo, ac statim concidere : 
postremo omnia, qua tisus ^rat, constrata te]is, armis, 
cadaveribas ; et inter ea bumus infects sanguine. 

CII. ^PosTSA. loci consul, baud dubie jam victor, per* 
yenit in oppidum Girtam, quo initio profectns intenderat. 
Eo ^^post diem quintum, quam iterum barbari male pttgna- 
Terant, legati a Boccbo veniimt, qui regis verbis ab Mario 
petivere, '' duo quam fidissumos ad eum mitteret : velle 
de se, et de populi Romani commodo ^^cum is disserere." 
Ille statim L. Sullam et A. Manlium ire jubet. Qui 
quamqwim acciti ibant, tamen plaeuit verba apud regem 
facere ; ingenium. aut avcwsum uti flecterent, aut cupidoia 
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pacis Tehementius accenderent. Itaque SiiOa, ^ciijiii 
facimdiae, non aetati a Manlio concessum, pauca verbi 
hujuscemodi locutus. ** Rex Boccbe, magna nobis laetida, 
cum te ^talem Tirum di monttere, uti aliquando pacem, 
quam bellum, maUes ; nen te optumum cmn pessumo 
omnium Jugurtha miscendo commaculares ; simul nobis 
demeres acerbam necessitudinem, pariter te erraatem et 
ilium sceleratissumum ^ersequi. Ad boc, popnlo Ro- 
mano jam a ^rincipio reipublicae visum, -amicos, quam 
servos quaerere : tutius rati, volentibus, quam coactb 
imperitare. Tibi vero nuUa opportunior nostra amicitia; 
primum, quod procul absnmus, in quo offensae minumunii 
^gratia par, ac si prope adessemus ; dein, quod ^parentes 
abunde babemus, amicorum neque nobis, neque cmquan 
omnium satu. Atque boc utinam a principio tibi placuis- 
set! profecto ex populo Romano ad boc tempus muito 
plura bona accepisses, quam mala perpessus es. Sed, 
quoniam bumanarum rerum fortuna pleraque regit, ''cm 
scilicet placuit te et vim et gratiam nostram experiri; 
nunc, quando per illam licet, festina, atque, ut coepisti, 
perge. Multa atque opportuna babes, quo facilius errata 
^officiis superes. Postremo boc in pectus tuum demitte, 
nunquam populiun Romanum beneficiis victum : nam bello 
quid valeat, tute scis." Ad ea Boccbus placide et be- 
nigne ; simul pauca ^pro delicto verba facit : *< se non bostiti 
animo, sed regnum tutatum arma cepisse : nam Numidiae 
partem,unde vi Jugurtbam ^®expulerit,jure belli suam factam, 
earn vastari ab Mario pati nequivisse ; praeterea missis 
antea Romam legatis, repulsum ab amicitia. Ceterum 
Vetera omittere, ac turn, si per Marium liceret, legatos ad 
senatum missurum." Dein ^^copia facta, animus barbari ab 
amicis flexus, quos Jugurtba, cognita legations SuUae et 
Manlii, metuens id quod parabatur, donis corruperat. 

CIII. Marius interea, exercitu in bibemis composito, 
cum expeditis cobortibus et parte equitatus proficiscitur 
^in loca sola, obsessum turrim regiam, quo Jugurtba per- 
fagas omnia praesidium imposuerat. Tum rursus Boccbus, 



sen ruputando, quae sibi duobus pneliis Venerant* sea ad* 
monitus ab amicb, quos incoiruptos Jugurtha reliquerat, 
ex omni copia necesaarionun quioqne delegit^ quonun et 
fides cognita, et ingenia Talidissuma erant. Eos ad Ma- 
rium, ac dein, si placeat, Romam legates ire jubet: 
'agendarum rerum, et quocumque mode belli componeiidi 
licentiam permittit. Illi mature ad hibema Romanoium 
proficiscuntur : deinde iiLoere a Gaetulis latronibus cir- 
cumventi spoliatique, pavidi, ^ine decore ad SuUam pei^ 
fugiunt, quem consul, in expeditionem proficiscens, pro 
praeUnre reliquerat. Eos ille non pro ^yanis hostibus, ut 
meriti erant, sed adcurate ac liberaliter habuit; qua re 
barbari et famam Romanorum avaiitiae falsam, et SuUaio, 
ob munificentiam in sese, amicum rati. Nam etiam tum 
^iargitio multis ignara: munificus nemo putabatur, nisi 
pariter Yolens : ^ona omnia in benignitate habebantur. 
I^tiv quaestori mandata Bocchi patefaciunt : simul ab eo 
petnnt, ati fautor consultorque sibi adsit: copiaS) £denif 
inagnitudinem regis sui, et alia, quae aut utilia, aut %e- 
nevolentiae credebant, oratione extoUunt : dein Sulla omnia 
pollicito, docti, quo mode apud Marium, item apud senatum 
verba facerent, circiter dies xl. ibidem opperiuntur. 

CIV. Marius postquam, ^ibi infecto, quo intenderati 
negotio, Cirtam redit, de adventu legatorum certior factus, 
illosque et Sullam venire jubet, item L. BeUienum prae- 
torem Utica, praeterea omnis undique senatorii ordinis, 
quibuscum mandata Bocchi ^cogpoocit. Legatis potestas 
eundi Romam fit ab console : interea induciae postula- 
bantur. *£a Sullae et plerisque placuere : pauci ferocius 
decemunt, scilicet igna^i humanarum rerum, quae fluxae 
et molMles semper in advorsa mutant. Ceterum Mauri, 
impetraiis pmaibus rebus, tres Romam profecti cum Ch. 
Octovio Rufo, qui quaestor stipendium in Africam porta- 
F«rat; duo ad regem redeunt. £x his Bocchus cum 
cetera, tum maxume benignitatem et ^^^studium Sullae lu- 
bens accepit. Romae legatis ejus, postquam errasse 
regem et lugurthae scelere lapsum "deprecati stmt, ami- 
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citiam et foedus petentibus hoc nodo respondetnr. *' Se- 
natus et populus Romanus benefioii et injuriae memor esse 
8olet ; cetenun Boccho, quoniara poenitet, delicti gratiam 
facit : foedus et amicitia dabnntur^ cum meruerit." 

CV. Quis rebus cognitis, Boccbus per litteras a Maiio 
petivit, uti SuUam ad se mitteret; ^cujus arbitratu de 
eommimibus negotiis consuleretur. Is missas ctun piae- 
sidio equitam atque peditum, ^ifeem funditonim Baleaxinm : 
'praeterea sagittaiii et cohors Peligna ^cum velitaribm 
amois, itineris properandi catissa : neque his secus, atqpie 
ahis armis, adyorsum tela hostium, c^uod ^a levia sunt, 
BHiniti. Sed itinere, quinto denique die» YqIux, filios 
Bocchi, repente in campis patentibus cum mille non 
amplius equitibus sese ostendit : qui ^emere et efiuse 
euntes, Sullae aliisque omnibus et numemm ampliorem 
Tero, et hostilem metum efficiebant. Igitur sese quisque 
^expedire, arma atque tela ^ntare, iatendere : timer ab- 
quantus ; sed spes amplior, quippe victoribus, et advorsuxn 
eos, quos saepe Yicerant. Interim equites, exploratum 
praemissi, •rem, uti erat, quietam nunciant. 

CVL VoLux adveniens quaestcnrem adpeBat.: '^ se a 
patre Boccho *®obviam illis simul, et praesidio missum.'* 
Deinde eum et proxumum diem sine metu conjunct! eunt 
Post, ubi castra locata, et die vesper erat, repente Mau- 
rus "incerto voltu ad Sullam adcurrit : " sibi ex specula- 
toribus cognituiik, Jugurtham baud procul abesse :" simul, 
uti noctu clam secum profugeret, rogat atque hortatur. 
Ille wanimo feroci negat " se^ toties fusum Numxdam per- 
timescere : virtuti suorum satis credere : etiam si certa 
pestis adesset, mansurum potius, quam proditis, quos du- 
cebat, turpi fuga incertae ac forsitan post pauHo morbo 
interiturae vitae parceret." Ceterum ab eodem monitus 
uti noctu proficiscerentur, consilium adprobat: ac ststim 
milites '^coenatos esse, in castris ignis quam cieberrumos 
fieri, dein **prima vigilia silentio egredi jubet. Jamque 
noctumo itinere fessis omnibus, Sulla pariter cum ortu 
flolis castra metabatur, cum equites Mauri nunciant, " Ju- 
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furtham circiter dnum millimn intenrallo ^ante oonsedisse." 
Quod postqaam auditum, turn vero ingens metus nostros 
invadit: credere, proditos a Yoluce, et insidiia circum« 
Tentos. Ac fuere, qui dicerent, %nanu Tindicandum, ne- 
que apud ilium tantum scelus inultum relinquendnn. 

CVII. At Sulla, quanquam eadem aestumabat, tamen 
ab injuria Maurum ^rohibet: suos hortatur, "uti fortem 
animum gererent : saepe antea paucis atrenuis advorsum 
multitadinem bene pugnatum: quanto sibi in praelio 
minus pepercissent, tauto tutiores fore : nee quemquam 
decere, qui manus armaverit, ab inermis pedibus auxilium 
petere, in maxumo metu ^udum et caecum corpus ad 
hostis vortere." Deinde Yolucem, ^quoniam hostilia fa- 
ceret, raaxumum JoTem obtestatus, ut sceleris atque per<- 
fidiae Bocchi testis adesset, castris abire jubet. lUe lacru- 
mans orare, " ne ea crederet : nihil dolo factum, magis cal-» 
liditate Jugurthae, cui speculanti iter suum cognitum esset. 
^Ceterum, quoniam neque ingentem multitudinem haberet, 
et spes opesque ejus ex patre suo penderent, ilium nihil 
palam ausurum, cum ipse filius testis adesset: quare 
optumum factum videri, "'per media ejus castra palam 
transire : sese, vel praemissis, vel ibidem relictis Mauris, 
solum cum Sulla iturum.** Ea res, ut in tali negotio, pro- 
bata, ac statim profecti : quia de improviso ^^acciderant, 
dubio atque haesitante Jugurtha, incolumes transeunt. 
Deinde paucis diebus, quo ire intenderant, perventum. 

CVIII. Ibi cum Boccho Numida quidam, Aspar 
nomine, multum et familiariter agebat : praemissus ab Ju- 
gurtha, postquam Sullam accitum audierat, ^orator, et 
subdole speculatum Bocchi consilia: praeterea Dabar, 
Massugradae filius, ex gente Masinissae, ceterum matemo 
genere impar ; pater ejus ex concubina ortus erat ; Mauro 
ob ingenii multa bona cams acceptusque, ^^quem Bocchus, 
fidum multis antea tempestatibus expertus, iUico ad Sul- 
lam nunciatum mittit, " paratum sese facere, quae populqs 
Romanus vellet: colloquio diem, Idcum, tempos ipse 
dilegeret : ^^consulta sese omnia cujn illo integra habere : 

9 
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%eu Jugnrthae legatom pertimesceret, qoin res connnmiii 
licentins gereretur ; %ani ab insidiis ejus alitar caveii 
nequivisse.'* Sed ego compehor, Bocchum magis ^Punica 
fide, quam ob quae praedicabat, jsimul Romanos et Numi- 
dam sp9 pacis ^adtinuisse, multumque cum animo suo vol- 
rere solitum, Jugurtham Romanis, an illi Sullam traderet : 
^liibidinem advorsum nos, metum pro nobis suasisse. 

CIX. Igitur Sulla respondit : " pauca se coram Aspare 
locuturum ; cetera occulte, aut nullo, aut quam paucissu- 
mis praesentibus :" simul edocet, ^quae responderentur. 
Postquam, sicuti voluerat, congressi, dicit, '* se missum a 
consule venisse quaesitum ab eo, pacem, an beUum agi- 
taturus foret/' Turn rex, uU praeceptum, post diem deci- 
mum redire jubet ; ac, nihil etiam nunc decrevisse, sed 
illo die responsurum : deinde ambo ^in sua castra digressi. 
Sed, ubi plerumque noctis processit, Sulla a Boccbo 
occulte arcessitur : ab utroque tantummodo fidi interpretes 
adhibentur : praeterea Dabar ^intemuncius, sanctus vir et 
ex sententia ambobus. Ac statim sic rex incipit. 

ex. " NuMQUAM ego ratus sum fore, uti rex maxumus 
in hac terra, et omnium, quos itovi, opulentissumus, pri- 
vato homini gratiam deberem. £t hercle, Sulla, ante te 
<!ognitum, multis orantibus, aliis ultro egomet opem culi, 
nullius indigui. Id imminutum, quod ceteri dolere solent, 
ego laetoT ; ^fuerit mihi pretiimi, eguisse aJiquando ami- 
citiae tuae, qua apud animum meum nibil carius habeo. 
*^Id adeo experiri licet : arma, viros, pecuniam, postremo 
quidquid animo lubet, sume, utere : et, quoad vives, num- 
quam redditam gratiam putaveris ; semper apud me ^%- 
tegra erit: denique nihil, me sciente, frustra voles. 
Nam, ut ego aestumo, regem armis, quam munificentia 
vinci, minus flagitiosum. Ceterum de re publica vestra, 
^^cujus curator hue missus es, paucis accipe. Bellum ego 
populo Romano neque feci, neque factum umquam yolui : 
finis meos advorsum armatos armis ^^utus sum. Id 
tmitto, quando vobis ita placet : gerite, uti voltis, cum 
iigurtha bellum. Ego flumen Mulucham, quod inter 
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me et Micipsam fuit, non ^egrediar, neque Jugurtham H 
intrare sinam. Praeterea, si quid meque vobisque dignum 
petiveris, baud repulsus abibis." 

CXI. Ad ea SuUa pro se breviter et modice ; de pace 
et de coramunibus rebus multis disseruit. Deniqae regi 
patefacit, 'quod polliceatur, senatum et populum Roma- 
nuiu, quoniam amplius armis vaiuissent, noa in gratiam 
habituros : faciundum ^quid, quod iUorum mi^s, qnam 
sua, retulisse videretur: Hd adeo in promtu esse, quo- 
niam JuguTtbae copiam haberet : quem si Romanis- tradi- 
disset, fore, uti illi plurimum deberetur ; amicitiam, foedus^ 
Numidiae partem, quam nunc peteret, ultro adventuram." 
Rex primo ^egitare : '< ad^itatera, cognationem, prae- 
terea foedus intervenisse : ad boc metuere, ne ^uxa fide 
usus, popularium animos avorteret, quis et Jugurtba cams, 
et Romani invisi erant." Denique saepius fatigatus, 
^enitur et ex voluntate Sullae omnia se facturum pro- 
mittit. Ceterum ^ad simulandam pacem, cujus Numida, 
defessus bello, andissunnis, quae utilia visa, constituunt. 
Ita composito dolo digrediuntur. 

CXII. At rex postero die Asparem, Jugurthae legatum 
adpellat : '' sibi per Dabarem ex Sulla cognitum, ^posse 
conditionibus bellum poni : quamobrem regis sui senten^ 
tiam exquireret." lUe laetus in castra Jugurthae venit. 
Deinde ab illo cuncta edoctus, properato Itinere, post 
diem octavum redit ad Boccbum, et ei nunciat, " Jugur- 
tham cupere omnia, quae imperarentur, facere ; sed Mario 
parum confidere: saepe antea cum imperatoribus Roma- 
nis pacem ^conventam frustra fuisse. ^^Ceterum si am- 
bobus consultum, et ratam pacem vellet, daret operam, ut 
una ab omnibus, quasi de pace in colloquium veniretur, 
ibique sibi Sullam traderet : cum talem virum in potestate 
baberet, fore, uti jussu senatus atque populi Romani foe- 
dus fieret : neque hominem nobilem, ^^non sua ignavia, 
sed ob rem publicam in hostium potestate, relictum iri.*' 

CXIII. Haec Maurus secum ipse diu volvens tandem 
promisit; ceterum ^Molo, an vere, parum comperimuau 
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Sod plenunque regiae voluntales, iii vehementes, sic mo- 
biles, saepe ^ipsae sibi advorsae. Postea, tempore et 
loco ^constituto, Bocchus Sullam modo, modo Juguithae 
legatum adpellare, %enign6 habere, idem ambobus poUi- 
ceri. lili pariter laed, ac spei bonae pleni. Sed nocte 
ea, quae proxuma fuit ante diem colloquio decretum, Mau- 
rus, ^idhibitis amicis, ac statim immutata voluntate remo- 
tis, dicitur secum ipse multa agitavisae^ ^voltu corporis 
pariter, atque animo varius : qua re scilicet, tacente ipso, 
occulta pectoris ^patefecisse. Tamen postremo Sullam 
arcessiri jubet, et ex ejus sententia Numidae insidias 
teudit. Deinde, ubi dies advenit, et ei nunciatum est, 
Jugurtham baud procul abesse, cum paucis amicis et 
^quaestore nostro, quasi obvius honoris caussa, procedit 
in tumulum, facillumum risu insidiantibus. Eodem Nu- 
mida cum plerisque necessariis suis, inermus, ®u^ dictum, 
. accedit ; ae statim, signo dato, undique simul ex insidiis 
invaditur. Ceteri obtruncati: Jugurtha Sullae vinctos 
traditur, et ab eo ^ad Marium deductus. 

CXIV, Per idem tempus advorsum ^^Gallos ab duci- 
bus nostris, Q. Caepione et M. Manlio, male pugnatum ; 
quo metu Italia omnis contremuerat. ^^Illique, et, inde 
ad nostram memoriam, Romani sic habuere ; alia omnia 
virtuti suae .prona esse ; ^''^cum Gallis pro salute, non 
pro gloria certare. Sed, postquam helium in Numidia 
confectum, et ^^Jugurtham vinctum adduci Romam nun- 
ciatum est, Marius consul ^^absens factus, et ei decreta 
provincia Gallia : isque ^%alendis Januariis magna gloria 
consul triumphavit. ^^Ea tempestate spes atque opes civi- 
tatis in illo sitae. 
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L. ^Omnis homines, qui «ese student praeetare ceteiil 
animalibus, surama ope niti decel vitam Hilendo ne trans- 
eant, veluti pecora, quae natura 'prona, atque ventri obe- 
dientia, finxit. Sed nostra omnis vis in animo et corpore 
sita : ^animi impexio, corporis servido, magis utimur : al- 
teram nobis cum dis, altemm cum belluis commune est. 
aQuo mibi rectius videtur ingenii quam virium opibus 
gloriam quaerere ; et, quoniam vita ipsaf*qua fruimury 
brevis est, ^emoriam nostri quam maxsme longam effi- 
cere. Nam divitiarum et formae gloria fiwa atque fragi* 
lis ; virtus clara aetemaque ^betur. ^Sed diu ma^um 
inter mortalis certamen fuit, vine corporis an virtute 
animi, res militaris magis procederet. 'Nam et prius, 
quam incipias, ^consulto ; et, ubi consulueris, maiure facto 
opus est* Ita utrumqae, per se indigens, altetum alterius 
auxilio eget.' 

II. loiTUR initio leges (nam in terris nomen ^^toperii 
id primnm fuit) diversi, pars ingenium, alii corpus exer- 
cebant: etiam turn vita bominum sine cupiditate agita« 
batur; sua cuique satis i^acebant.' Postea vero quam 
in Asia ^^Cyrus, in Graecia Lacedaemonii et Athenienses 
coepere mrbes atque nadoues subigere, ^^lubidinem domi- 
nandi caussam belli habere, maxumam gloriam in maxum^ 
imperio putare ; turn demum ^^ricok) atqne negotiis com* 
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pertum est, in bello pluiimum ingenium posse. ^Quod a 
regam atque imperatorum animi virtus in pace ita, uti in 
bello, yaleiet, aequabilius atque constantius sese res 
humanae haberent ; neque ^aliud alio ferri, neque mutari 
ac misceri omnia cemeres. Nam imperium facile his 
artibus retinetur, quibus initio partum est. / Y erum, ubi 
^ro labore desidia, pro continentia et aequitate lubido 

 atque superbia invasere, fortuna simul cum moribus im- 
mutatur. Ita imperium semper ad ^ptumum quemqne a 
minus bono transfertur. Quae homines arant, navigant, 
aedificant, virtuti omnia parent. - Sed multi mortales, 
dediti ventri atque somno, indocti incultique vitam, sicuti 
'peregrinantes, transegere; ^quibus, profecto contra natoraS, 
lM>rpu8 ?oluptati, anima oneri fuit. Eorum ego vitam 
mortemque juxta aestumo, quoniam de utraque siletiir. 
. Verum enim vero is demum mihi vivere atque ^frui anima 
Tidetur, qui, aliquo negotio intentus, praeclari facinoris, 
aut artis bonae . famam quaerit. Sed, %i magna copia 
rerum, aliud alii natura iter ostendit. 

III. PuLCHRUM est bene facere reipublicae : edam 'bene 
dicere baud «b«irdum est. Vel pace, yel bello, clarum 

. fieri licet ; ^^et qui fecere. et qui facta aUorum scripsere, 
multi laudant^. A<^ mihi quioem, tamen etsi haud- 
quaquam par gloria sequatur scriptorem et ^^auctorem 
serum, tamen in primis ^arduum videtur res gestas scii- 
bere : primum, ^quod facta dictis sunt exaequanda : de- 
hinc, qui^ plerique, quae delicta reprehenderis, malivo- 
lentia et invidia ^^utant : ^ubi de magna virtute et g^<»ia 
bonorum memores, quae sibi quis^ue facilia factu putat, 
aequo animo accipit ; ^^supra ea, veluti ficta, pro falsis 
ducit. Sod ego adolescentulus, initio, sicuti plerique, 
^^studio ad rempublicam latus sum ; ibique mihi advorsa 
multa fuere. Nam pro pudore, pro abstinentia, pro vir- 
mte, auda<^ia, largitio, avaritia, vigebant. Quae tametti 
-animus aspernabatur« insolens malarum artium ; tamea, 
inter tanta vitia, imbeciUa aeta^ ambitione corrupta tene- 
batur : ac me, cum ab ^^reliquorum malis moribus 
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lirem, nihilo nriniis hcmoris cupido eadem, quae eetexot, 
fama atque invidia vexabat. 

IV. loiTUR, ubi animus ^ex nralds misenis atqne peri- 
culis requievit, et mihi reliqaam aetatem a repubiica pro- 
cul habendam decrevi, non fuit consilium, secordia atque 
deaidia 'bonum otium conterere ; neque vero agrum co- 
lendo, aut venando, serviiibus officiis intentum^ aetatem 
agate : sed, a quo incepto ^udio me ambitio. mala deti- 
iiuerat, eodem regressus, statui res gestas populi Romani 
^carptim, ut quaeque memoria digna videbantur, perscri- 
bere : eo magis, quod mihi a spe, metu, ^artibus reipubli- 
Me aniipus liber erat. Igitiur de Catilinae conjuratione, 
^Im rerissume potero, 'paucis absolvam : nam id facinus 
in primis ego memorabile existumo, sceleris atque pericnii 
novitate. De cujus hominis moribus pauca prius expla- 
oanda sunt, quam initium narrandi faciam. 

TT Lucius CATtLiNA, ''nobili genere natus, magna ti 
et animi et corporis, ^sed ingenio malo praroque. Huic 
ab adolescentia bella intestina, caedes, rapinae, discordia 
civilis, grata fuere ; ^ibique juirentutem suam exorcuit. 
Corpus ^^patiens inediae, vigiliae, algoris, supra quam 
ctiique credibile est : animus audax, subdolus, ^^rarius, 
cujus rei libet ^%imulator ac dissimulator: alieni appe- 
tens, sui profusus, ardens in cupiditatibus : ^%atis loquen- 
dae, sapientiae parum. ^^Yastus animus immoderata, 
incredibilia, nimis alta semper eupiebat. Hunc, *^ost 
doininationem ^^Lucii Sullae, lubido maxuma invaserat 
^''reipublicae capiundae ; neque id quibus modis adseque* 
retur, dum sibi regnum pararet, quidquam pensi habebat. 
^^Agitabatur magis magisque in dies animus ferox, inopia 
rei familiaris, et conscientia scelerum ; quae utraque his 
artibus auxerat, quas supra memoravi. Incitabant prae- 
terea corrupti civitatis mores, quos pessuma ac diversa 
inter se mala, luxuri^^ atque avaritia, vexabant. ^'Res 
ipsa hortari videtur, "^iimiam de moribus civitatis tempus 
admonuit, supra repetere, ac, paucis, instituta majorum 
domi militiaeque ; quomodo rempublicam habuerint, qnan*^ 
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camqne reliquerint ; ut, paullatim immutata, ex pulcher 
ruma, pessuma ac flagitiosissuma facta sit, disserere. 

VI. Urbeh Romam, ^sicuti ego accepi, condidere 
atque habuere initio ^Trojani, qui, Aenea duce, profugi, 
sedibus iiicertis vagabantur ; cumque his ^Aborigines, 
genus hominum agreste, sine legibus, ^sine imperio, libe- 
rum atque solutum. Hi postquam in una moenia conve- 
nere, Mispari genere, dissimili lingua, alius alio nck>re 
viventes ; incredibile memoratu est quam facile coalue- 
rint. Sed, postquam ^res eorum ciyibus, moribus, agris 
aucta, satis prospera, satisque pollens videbatur; sicuti 
pleraque mortalium habentur, invidia ex opulentia orta 
Igitur reges populique finitimi bello ''tentare : paucr 
amicis auxilio esse ; nam ^ceteri, metu ^erculsi, a pe- 
riculis aberant. At Romani, domi militiaeque intenti, 
festinare, parare, alius alium bortari ; hostibus obviam ire ; 
Ubertatem, patriam parentesque armis tegere : post, ubi 
pericula virtute propulerant, sociis atque amicis auxilia 
portabant; magisque dandis quam accipiundis beneficiis, 
amicitias parabant. ^Imperium legitimum, nomen imperii 
regium habebant : delecti, quibus corpus annis infirmum, 
ingenium sapientia validum, reipublicae consultabant : hi, 
^^yel aetate, vel curae similitudine, Patres appellabantur. 
Post, ubi regium imperium, quod, initio, ^^conservandae 
libertatis, atque augendae reipublicae fuerat, in superbiam 
iMominationemque ^^convertit ; immutato more, ajmua 
imperia, binosque imperatores sibi fecere : eo modo 
minume posse putabant per licentiam ^^insolescere animn Tq 
humanum. 

VII. i^Sed ea tempestate ^^coepere se quisque extol- 
Jere, magisque ingenium in promtu habere. Nam regi- 
,1nis boni, quam mali, suspectiores sunt, semperque his 

aiiena virtus formidolosa est. Sed civitas, incredibile 
in<^moratu est, ^'adepta libertate, quantum brevi creverit: 
tanta cupido gloriae incesserat. Jam primum juveatus 
*®8imul laboris ac belli patiens erat, in castris i^per usum 
militiam discebat : magisque in decoris annis et militari* 
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bus equir, quain in scortis atque conviTiifl^ lul>idm«m 
liabebant. -. Igitur talibuA yiris non Mabos insoiitusy non 
locus uUus asper, aut arduus erat, non armatua hostis 
formidoloaus : virtus omnia domuerat. Sed gloiiae mazn- 
mum certamen inter ipsos erat: 'aese quisque hoatem 
feriroy murum adsccuodpfe, conspici dum tale facinus^ 
facoret, properabat: ^eas divitias, eam bonam famam 
magnamque nobilitatem putabant: laudis avidi, pecuniae 
liberales erant i gloriam ingontcon, diyitias honestas Yole- 
bant. Memorare possem, quibus in locis maxumas hoa- 
tium copias populus Romauus parva manu fudecit, quas 
iirbes, natura munitas, pugnando ceperit, Hd ea rea lon- 
gtk ab incepto traheret. 

YIII. Sed profeoto Fortuna in omni re dominatur ; ea 
^res cunctas, ex lubidine magis qnam ex vero, celebrat 
obscuratque. Atbeniensium res gestae, sicuti ego aestu- 
mo, satis amplae magnificaeque fuere ; verum aliquanto 
miiiores tamen, quam fama feruntur. Sed, quia provenere 
ibi %criptorum magna ingenia, per terrarum orbem Atbe- 
niensium facta pro maxumis celebrantur. Ita eorum qui 
fecere virtus tanta babetur, quantum verbis ''earn potuere 
extollere praeclara ingenia. At populo Romano nunquam 
ea copia fuit : quia ^prudentissumus quisque negotiosus 
jnaxume erat^ ingenium nemo sine corpore exercebat ; 
^optumus quisque facere, quam dicere ; sua ab aliis bene- 
facta laudari, quam ipse aliorum ni^rrare, malebat. 

IX. ^^Igitur .domi^^litiaeque boni mores colebantur ; 
Concordia maxuma, minuma avaritia erat ^ jus bonumque 
apud eos, non legibus magis quam natura, valebat. Jur* 
gia, discordias, simultates, cum bostibus exercebant : 
cives cum civibus de virtute certabant: ^^in suppliciis 
deorum magnifici, domi parci, in amicos Males erant. 
Duabus bis artibus, audacia in bello, ^%bi pax evenerat, 
aequitate, seque remque publicam curabant. Quarum 
rerum ego maxuma documenta baec babeo ; ^^quod sae« 
plus vindicatum est in eos, qtii contra imperium in bostem 
pugnaverant, quique tardius, revocati, bello excesseranti 
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qntm qni signa relinquere, ant, pdsi, loco cadero and 
•rant; in pace Toro, qnod beneficiis, qnam metu, Mmpe- 
rium agitabant, et, accepta tnjniiay ignoscere, qnam pei- 
sequi, malebant. 

X. Sed, nbi %bore atque juatitia respnblica creTit, 
'regea magni bcllo domiti, nationes ferae, et populi 
ingentes vi snbacti, ^Carthago, aemula imperii Romani, 
ab stirpe iateriit, cuncta maria terraeque patebant ; saeviie 
Fortuna, ac miscere omnia, coepit' Qui labores, pericnla, 
dnbiaa atque asperas res facile toleraverant, iis otium, 
divitiae ^optandae aliis, oneri miseriaeque fuere. Igitor 
primo pecuniae, deinde imperii cupido crevit: ea qam 
^materies omnium malorum fuere. Namque avaritia fidft, 
probitatem, ceterasque artia bonaa anbrerdt ; pro bis, 
superbiam, cnidelitatem, deos neglegere, omnia venalia 
habere, edocuit : ambitio mnltos mcrtalis ^falsos fieri 
subegit; aliud clausum in pectore, aliud in lingua prom- 
tum habere; amicitias inimicitiasque, non ®ex re, sed 
ex commodo, aestumare; magisquo vultum, qnam inge- 
nium bonum habere.' Haec primo paullatim crescere, 
interdum ^vindicari : ^^post, ubi, contagio quasi, pestilentia 
invasit, civitas immutata ; imperium, ex justissumo atque 
optumo, crudele intolerandumque factum. 

XI. Sed primo magis ambitio, quam avaritia, animos 
hominum exercebat : quod tamen vitium ^^propius virtu- 
tem erat. Nam gloriam, honorem, imperium, ^^bonus, 
ignams, aeque sibi exoptant : sed ille vera via nititur ; 
huic quia bonae artes desunt, dolis atque fallaciis con- 
tendit. Avaritia pecuniae ^^studium habet, quam nemo 
sapiens concupivit: ea, quasi ^^venenis malis imbuta, 
corpus animumque yinl^iii effeminat : semper infinita, 
insatiabilis, ^^eque copia, neque inopia, minuitur. Sed, 
postquam L. Sulla, armis ^^ecepta republica, ex bonis 
initiis malos eventus habuit; rapere omnes, trahere, 
domum alius, alius agros cupere ; ^''ncqae modum, neque 
modestiam victores habere, foeda crudeliaque in civibua 
fiicinora facere. Hue accedebat, quod L. Sulla exerciium. 
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quern in Asia dnctaverat, quo sibi fidHon faceret, contra 
morem majonim, luxuriose nimisque liberaliter habuerat ; 
loca ^amoena, voluptaria, facile in otio ferocis militum 
animos mollis erant. Ibi p^iraum insuevit exercitus populi 
Romani amare, potare ; signa, tabolas pictaa, vasa caelata 
mirari ; ea ^privatim ac publice rapere ; delubra spoliare ; 
sacra profanaqu^ omnia poUuere. Igitur hi niilites, post- 
quam victoriai|i|^ adepti sunt, nihil reliqui victis fecere. 
Quippe secuivShie res sapientium animos %tigant : ne iUi, 
corruptis monbus, victoriae temperareht. 

XII. PosTQiTAH divitiae honori coepere, et eas gloria, 
imperium, potentia sequebatur; hebescere virtus, pau* 
pertas probro haberi, ^innocentia pro malivolentia duel 
coepit, Igitur, ex divitiis, juventutem luxuria atque ara- 
ritia, cum superbia, invasere : ^pere, consumere ; sua 
parvi pendere, aliena cupere ; ^pudorem, pudicitiam, di- 
vina atque humana promiscua, nihil pensi« atque moderati 
habere. Operae pretium est, quum domes atque villas 
cognoveris in urbium modum exaedificatas, risere templa 
deorum, quae nostri majores, religiosissumi mortales,- 
fecere. ''Yerum illi delnbra deorum pietate, domos sua 
gloria decorabant ; neque victis quidquam, ^raeter inju- 
riae licentiam, enpiebant. At hi contra, ignavissumi 
homines, per summum scelus, omnia ea sociis adimere, 
qaae fortissumi viri Mctores reiiquerant' : proinde quasi 
injuriam facere, id demum esset imperio uti. 

XIII. Nam quid ea memorem, quae, nisi iis qui videre, 
nemini credibilia sunt : a privaUs complttbus subversos 
montes, maria ^<>co»structa esse : quibus mihi videntur 
ludibrio fuisse divitiae ; quippe, quas honeste habere 
licebat, aboti per ^^turpidinem properabant. Sed lubido 
ganeae, ceterique ^^cultus, non minor incesserat : vescendi 
caussa, terra marlque omnia exquirere ; dormire prius^ 
quam somni cupido esset; non famem, aut sitim neque 
frigus, neque lassitudinem opperirij sed ea omnia ^^luxu 
antecapere. Haec juventutem, ubi familiares opes 
defecerant, ad facinora incendebant '^Animus imbutu/i 
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malls artibtts hauA fafcile lubidimbus carebat: eo pro- 
fusius omnibus modis quaestui atque sumtui deditus erat 

XIV. ^In tanta tamque corrupta civitate, CatiliDa^ id 
quod factu faciUumum erat, omfiiom ^flagitiorum atque 
facinorum circuin se, tamquam stipatorum, catervas habe* 
bat. Nam, quicumque impudicus, adulter, bona patria 
laceraverat ; quique alienum aes grande conHaverat, ^quo 
flagitium aut facinus redimeret ; praeteiea, omnes undi- 
que parricidae, sacrilegi, ^convicti judiciis, aut pro factis 
judicium tiraentes ; ad hoc, ^quos manus atque lingiS per- 
judo aut sanguine civili alebat; postremo, omnes quos 
flagitium, egestas, conscius animus exagitabat ; ii Catili- 
nae ^roxumi familiaresque erant. Quod si quis etiam a 
culpa vacuus in amicitiam ejus ''iuciderat, quotidiano usq 
atque illecebris facile ^par similisque ceteris efficiebatur. 
Sed maxume adolescentium familiaritatcs adpetebat : 
eorum animi niplles et ^aetate fluxi, dolis baud difficulter 
capiebantur. Nam, uti cujusque studium ex aetate flagra^ 
bat, aliis scorta praebere; aliis canes atque equos mer- 
cari ; postremo, neque sumtui, neque ^^modestiae suae 
parcere, dum illos ^^obnoxios fidosque faeeret. 
*' XV. Jam primum adolescens Catilina multa nefanda 
stupra fecerat ; ^^um virgine nobili, cum ^^sacerdote Yes- 
tae, alia hujuscemodi contra ^^jus fasque. Postremo, 
captus .amore i^Aureliae Orestillae, cujus, praeter formam, 
nihil unquam bonus> laudavit ; quod ea ^^nubere illi dubi- 
tabat, timens "privignum adulta aetate ; pro certo credi- 
tur, i^ecato 4Ko, "vacuam domum scelestis nuptiis 
fecisse. Quae quidem res mihi in primis videtur caussa 
fuisse facinoris maturandi. Namque animus impurus, 
^dis hominibusque infestus, neque vigiliis, Heqne quieti- 
bus sedari poterat; ^^ita conscientia mentem excitam 
vastabat. Igitur ^olos exsanguis, foedi oculi, citus 
modo, mode tardus incessus ; prorsus in facie vuUuque 
recordia inerat. 

XVI. 23Se0 jurentutem, quam, ut supra diximus, 
illexerat, multis modis mala facinora edocebat. Ex iUis 
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testes 'signatoresque falsos commodare ; ^dem, fortonas, 
pericula villa habere ; post, ^bi eorum famam atque pu- 
dorem attriverat, majora alia imperabat : si caussa pec« 
candi in praesens minus suppetebat ; nihilo minus Vinson- 
tes, sicuti sontes, circumvenire, jugulare : scilicet, ne per 
otium torpescerent ^manus aut^ animus, gratuito potius 
malus atque crudelis erat. His amicis sociisque confisus 
Catilina, simul ^quod aes alienum per omnis terras ingens 
erat, et quod plerique Sullani milites, largius suo usi, 
^rapinarum et victoriae veteris memores, civile bellum 
exoptabant ; opprimundae reipublicae cpnsilium cepit. 
In Italia nullus exercitus : Cn. Pompeius in extremis 
Ferris bellum gerebat: ipsi ^consulatum petundi magna 
spes : ^^senatus nihil sane intentus : tutae tranquillaeque 
res omnes : sed ea prorsus opportuna Catilinae. 

XVII.Igitur circiter "Kalendas Junias, ^'L. Caesare 
et C. Figulo consulibus, primo singulos adpellare : hor- 
tari alios, alios tentare : opes suas, imparatam rempublicam, 
magna praemia conjurationis docere. Ubi satis explorata 
sunt, quae voluit, in unum omnis convocat, quibus maxu- 
xna necessitudo, et plurimum audaciae. Eo convenere, 
senatorii ordinis, P. Lentulus Sura, P. Autronius, L. 
Cassius Longinus, C. Cethegus, P. et Servius Sullae, 
Servii filii, L. Vargunteius, Q. Annius, M. Porcius 
Laeca, L. Bestia, Q. Curius: praeterea ex equestri 
ordine, M. Fulvius Nobilior, L. Statilius, P. Gabinius 
Capito, C. Cornelius : ad hoc multi ex ^^coloniis et mu- 
.nicipiis, ^Momi nobiles. Erant praeterea oomplures paullo 
occultius consilii hujusce participes ^^obiles, quos magis 
dominationis spes hortabatur, quam inopia, aut alia neces- 
situdo. Ceterum juventus pleraque, sed maxume no- 
bilium, Catilinae inceptis favebat. Quibus in otio vel 
magnifice, vel molliter ^^vivere copia erat, incerta pro 
ccrtis, bellum, quam pacem, malebant. Fuere. item ea 
tempestate, qiii crederent ^^M. Licinium Crassum non 
ignarum ejus consilii fuisse ; quia Cn. Pompeius, invisus 
ipsii magnum oxercitum ductabat, cujusvis opes yoluissd 
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contra illias potentiam crescere ; simul confisum, si coq- 
juratio valuisset, facile apud illos principem se fore. 

XVIII. Sed ^antea item conjuravere pauci contra rem- 
piibl£cam, in quibus Catilina ; de qua, quam yerissmne 
potero, dicam. ^L. Tullo, M. Lepido consnlibus, P. Au- 
tronius et P. Sulla, ^egibus ambitus interrogati, ^poenas 
dederant. Post pauUo Catilina, ^ecuniarum repetun- 
darum reus, probibitus erat consulatum petere, ^quod 
intra legitimos dies profiteri nequiverit. Erat eodem 
tempore ^Cn. Piso, adolescens nobilis, summae audaciae, 
egens, factiosus, quern ad perturbandum rempublicam ino- 
pia atque mali mores stimulabant. Cum boc, Catilina et 
^Autronius, consilio communicato, parabant in ^Capitolio^ 
"^alendis Januariis, ^^L. Cottam et L. Torquatum con- 
sules interfiicere ; ^^ipsi, ^^fascibus correptis, Pisonem cum 
exercitu ad obtinendas duas ^^Hispanias mittere. ^^Ea re 
cognita, rursus in Nonas Februarias consilium caedis 
transtulerant. Jam tum non consulibus modo, sed j^e- 
risque senatoribus pemiciem macbinabantur. ^^Quod ni 
Catilina maturasset pro curia signum sociis dare, eo die, 
post conditam urbem Romanam, pessumum facinus patra- 
turn foret. Quia nondum frequentes armati convenerant, 
ea res ^''consilium diremit. 

XIX. PosTEA Piso in citeriorem Hispaniam ^^quaestor 
pro praetore missus est, adnitente Crasso, quod eum 
i^infestum inimicum «*Cn. Pompeio cognovcrat. Neque 
tamen senatus proTinciam invitus dederat : quippe foedum 
hominem a repiiblica procul ^Xesse volebat : simul, quia 
boni ^^quam plures praesidium in eo putabant: et jam 
tum potentia Cn. Pompeii formidolosa erat. Sed is Piso, 
^^in provincia ab equitibus Hidpanis, quos in exercitu 
ductabat, iter faciens occisus est. ^Sunt qui ita dicant, 
imperia ejus injusta, superba, crudelia, barbaros nequi- 
visse • pati : alii autem, equites iUos, ^^Gn. Pompeii 
yeteres fidosque clientes, voluntate ejus Pisonem 2«adgres- 
808 ; numquam Hispanos ^^praeterea tale facinus fecisse, 
sed imp^r^t saeva multa antea p^rpessos. Nos earn 
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rem in medio relinquemus. De suporiore cwijuratione 
aatis dictum. 

XX. Catilina ubi eos, quos paiillo ante memoravi, 
Gonvenisse videt; tametsi cum singulis multa eaepe 
egerat, famen 4n rem fore credens universos adpellare 
et cohortari, in abditam partem ^aedium secedit ; atque 
ibi, omnibus ^arbittis procul amotis, orationem hujusce- 
modi habuit. . " Ni virtus fidesque vestra spectata mihi 
forent, nequidquam opportuna res cecidissei ; spes magna, 
dominatio, in manibus frustra fuissent : 'hieque ego per 
ignaviam, aut vana ingenia, incerta pro certis captarem. 
S«d, quia multis et magnis ^tempestatibus vos cognovi 
fortes fidosque mihi, eo animus ausus maxumum atque 
pulchemimum facinus incipere : simul, ^uia vohis eadem, 
quae mihi, bona malaque intellexi ; 'nam idem velle 
atque nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est. Sed, ego 
quae mente agitavi, omnes jam antea ^diversi audistis. 
Cetenim mihi in dies magis animus accenditur, ciyff con- 
sidero, quae conditio vitae futura sit, nisi nosmet ipsi 
vindicamus in libertatem. Nam, postquam respublica in 
paucorum jus atque didonem ^concessit, semper iliis 
reges, ^etrarchae Uvectigales esse ; i^populi, nationes 
Btipendia pendere; ceteri omnes, strenui, boni, nobiles 
atqtie ignobiles, vulgus fuimus, sine gratia, sine auctori- 
tate, i%is obnoxii, quibus, si respublica valeret, formidini 
essemus. Itaque omnis gratia, potentia, honos, divitiae 
apud illos sunt, aut ubi illi volunt : ^^repulsas nobis reli* 
quere, pericula, judicia, egestatem. s Quae quousque tan- 
dem patiemini, fortissuroi viri ? Nonne emori per virtu- 
tern praestat, quam vitam miseram atque inhonestam, ubi 
alienae superbiae ludibrio fueris, per dedecus amittere ? 
I'Verum enim vero, pro deum atque hominum fidem ! 
victoria nobis in manu : ^^viget aetas, animus valet : 
contra illis, annis atque divitiis, omnia consenuerunt. 
Tantum modo incepto opus est : ^"^cetera res expediet. 
Etenim quis mortalium, cui virile ingenium, tolerare potest, 
iliis divitias superare, qtfas profundant ^^ extruendo 
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mari et montibus coaeqaandis ; nobis rem familiarem 
etiam ad necessaria deesse ? ^illos binas, aut amplios, 
domos condnuare ; nobis ^larem familiarem nusquam ullum 
esse ? Cum tabulas, signa, ^ore\miata emmit ; %oya 
dirumit, alia aedificant, postremo omnibus modis pecuniam 
%ahunt, vexant : tamen ^summa lubidine divitias vincere 
nequeunt. At nobis domi inopia, foris aes alienum ; 
''mala res, spes multo asperior : denique, quid reliqui 
habemus, praeter miseram animam ? Quin igitur exper- 
giscimini ? En ilia, ilia, quam saepe optastis, libertas, 
praeterea divitiae, decus, gloria, in oculis sita sunt ! for- 
tuna omnia victoribus praemia posuit. Res, tempus, 
pericula, egestaa, belli spolia magnifica magis, quam ora- 
tio, bortentur. Yel imperatore, vel milite me utimini : 
neque animus, neque corpus a vobis aberit. Haec ipsa, 
ut spero, vobiscum consul agam ; nisi forte animus faillit, 
et Yos servire, quam imperare, parati estis." 

XXI. PosTquAM accepere ea homines, ^quibus mala 
abunde omnia erant, sed neque res, neque spes bona 
^ uUa ; tamen etsi illis ^quieta movere, magna merces 
videbatur, tamen postulare plerique, uti proponeret, i<>quae 
conditio belli foret ; quae praemia armis peterent ; liquid 
ubique opis aut spei )iaberent| Tum CatiHna polliceri 
i^tabulas noras, ^'proscriptionem locupletium, magistratus, 
sacerdotia, rapinas, alia omnia quae ^^bellum atque lubido 
victorum fert. Praeterea esse in Hispania citeriore Piso- 
nem, in Mauritania cum exercitu i«P. Sittium Nucerinum, 
consiHi sui participes : petere consulatum J®C. Antoniuro, 
quem sibi coUegam fore speraret, hominem et familiarem, 
et ^^omnibus necessitudinibus circumventum : ^®cum eo 
consulem initium agendi factnrum. Ad hoc, ^Smaledictis 
increpat omnia bonoa : suorum unumquemque nominana 
laudare : admonebat alium egestatis, alium cupiditatis 
suae, complures pericuU aut ignominiae, multos victoriae 
SuUanae, quibus ea praedae fuerat. Postquam omnium 
animos alacris videt ; cobortatus, ut ^Opetitionem suam 
curae haberent, conventum dimisit. 
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XXII. FuERE ea tempestate, qui dicerent, Catilinam, 
oratione habita, cum ad jusjuiandum populaiis sceleris 
Bui adigeret, %umani corporis sangninem, vino permix- 
tum, in pateris circumtulisse ; %ide cum post exsecra« 
tionem omnes degustavissent, sicuti in solemnibus sacris 
fieri consuevit, aperuisse consilium suum, ^atque eo, dicd- 
tare, fecisse, quo inter se fidi magis forent, ^alius alii 
tanti facinoris conscii. NonnuUi ficta baec, roulta prae- 
terea, existumabant, ab iis, qui ^Ciceronis invidiam, quae 
postea orta est, leniri credebant atrocitate sceleris eorum, 
qui poenas dederant. Nobis ea res ^ro magnitudine 
parum comperta est 

XXIII. S£D in ea conventione fuit Q. Curius, natus 
haud obscuro loco, fiagitiis atque facinoribtis coopertns ; 
Quem censores senatu, probri gratia, ''amoverant. Huic 
bomini non minor ^vanitas, quam audacia: neque reti-' 
cere, quae audierat, neque suamet ipse scelera occultare : 
^prorsus neque dicere, neque facere, quidquam pensi ba- 
bebat. Erat ei cum Fulvia, muliere nobili, ^Vetu« con- 
suetudo : cui cum minus gratus esset, quia inopia minus 
largiri poterat, repente glorians ^^maria montesque polli- 
ceri coepit ; minari interdum ferro, nisi ^^obnoxia foret ; 
postremo ferocius agitare, quam solitus erat. At Fulvia, 
^^insolentiae Curii caussa cognita, tale periculum reipub- 
licae baud occultum babuit; sed, ^^sublato auctore, de 
Catilinae conjuratione quae quoque modo audierat, com- 
pluhbus narravit. £a res imprimis studia bominum ac- 
cendit ad consulatum mandandum ^^M. Tullio Ciceroni. 
Namque antea ^^pleraque nobilitas invidia aestuabat, et 
quasi poliui consulatum ^"^credebant, si euro, quam vis 
egregius, ^®bomQ novus adeptus foret. Sed, ubi periculum 
advenit, invidia atque superbia ^®postfuere. 

XXIV. loiTUR, comitiis habitis, consules declarantur 
M. Tullius et C. Antonius ; quod factum primo ^Opopularia 
conjurationis concusserat. Neque tarn en Catilinae furor 
minuebatur : sed in dies pliura agitare ; arma per Italiam 
locis opportunis parare ; pecuniam, sna aut amicorum 
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fide ^stiintam miitaam, Faesulas ad 'Manlium quemdam 
poriare, qui postea ^princeps fuit belli faciundi. Ea tem- 
pest ate plurimos cujusque generis homines ^adscivisse 
dicitur: mulieres etiam aliquot, ^quae, ubi aetas tantum- 
modo' quaestui, neque luxuriae, modum fecerat, aes 
alienum grande conflaverant : per eas se Catilina crede- 
bat posse ^servitia urbana sollicitare, urbem incendere, 
viros earum vel adjungere sibi, vel interficere. 

XXV. Sed in his erat ^Sempronia, quae multa saepe 
^irilis audaciae facinora commiserat. Haec muher 
genere atqne forma, praeterea ^viro, Ubens satis fortu- 
nata ; litteris Graecis atque Latinis docta ; ^^sallere, sal- 
tare ^^elegantius, quam necesse est probae ; multa alia, 
quae, ^^instrumenta luxuriae. Sed ei cariora semper 
omnia, quam decus atque pudicitia fuit : pecuniae a^ 
famae minus parceret, hand facile decemeres. / Sed ea 
saepe antehac fidem prodiderat, ^^creditum abjuraverat, 
caedis conscia fuerat, ]uxuria atque inopia praeceps abie- 
rat. ^Verum ingenium ejus haud absurdum : posse ver- 
sus facere, jocum movere, sermone uti vel modesto, vel 
moUi, vel procaci : prorsus multae ^'facetiae multusque 
lepos inerat. ' 

XXVI. His rebus comparatis, Catilina nihilo minus in 
proxumum annum consulatum petebat ; sperans, si ^Me- 
signatus foret, facile se ex voluntate Antonio usurum. 
Neque interea quietus erat, sed omnibus modis insidias 
parabat Ciceroni. Neque iUi tamen ad cavendum ^'dolus, 
aut astutiae deerant. Namque, a principio consulatus sui, 
multa i^poUicendo per Fulviam, effecerat, ut Q. Curius, 
de quo paullo ante memoravi, consilia Catilinae sibi 
proderot. Ad hoc, collegam suum Antonium *®pac- 
tione provinciae perpulerat, ^^e contra rempublicam 
sentiret ; circum se praesidia amicorum atque ^iclientium 
occulte habebat. Postquam dies ^^comitioruf venit, 
et Catilinae neque petitio, neque insidin quas 
'^consulibus in campo fecerat, prospere cessere ; 
constituit bellum facere, et extrema omnia experiii. 
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quoniam quae occulte tentaveral, ^aspera foedaque eve- 
nerant. 

XXYII. loiTUR C. Manlium Ffiesulas atque in earn 
partem Etruriae, Septimium quemdam, Camertem, in 
agrum Picenum, ^C. Julium in Apuliam dimisit ; , prae- 
terea alium alio, ^quem ubique opporUinum credebat. In- 
terea Romae multa simul moliri : consuli insidias^ tendere, 
parare incendia, opportuna loca armatis hominibus *obsi- 
dere : ipse ^cum telo esse, %em alios jubere : hortari, 
uti semper intenti paratique essf^nt : dies noctesque ''fes- 
tinare, vigilare, neque ii^omniis neque labore fatigari. 
Postremo, ubi multa agitanti nihil procedit, rursus intern- 
pesta nocte conjurationis principes conyocat .. per ^M. 
Porcium Laecam : ibique, multa de ignavia eorum ques-. 
tus, docet, " se Manlium praemisisse ad earn multitudinem, 
quam ad capiunda arma paraverat ; item alios in alia 
loca opportuna, qui initium belli facerent ; seque ad exer- 
citum proficisci cupere, si prius Ciceronem oppressisset : 
eum suis consiliis multum obficere." 

XXyill. Igitur, perterritis ac dubitantibus ceteris, 
i^^C. Cornelius, eques Romanus, operam suam pollicitus, 
et cum eo L. Vargunteius, senator, constituere '^ea nocte 
paullo post, cum armatis. hominibus, ^^sicuti salutatum, 
introire ad Ciceronem, ac de improviso domi suae im- 
paratum confodere. Curius, ubi ^^intellegit quantum 
periculi consuli impendeat, propere per Fulviam, dolum 
qui parabatur enunciat. Ita illi, janua prohibiti, tantum 
facinus frustra susceperant. Interea Manlius in Etruri.^ 
plebem soUicitare, egestate simul, ac dolore injuriae, 
novarum rerum cupidam, quod, Sullae dominatione, agros 
bonaque omnia amiserat ; praeterea ^^latrones cujusque 
generis, quorum in^ea regione magna copia erat ; nonnul- 
los ex ^^SuUanis co]onis, quibus lubido atque luxuria ex 
magnis rapinis nihil reliqui fecerant. 

XXIX. Ea cum Ciceroni nunciarentur, ^^ancipiti malo 
permotus, quod neque urbem ab insidiis ^''privato consilio 
longius tueri poterat, neque exercitus Manlii quantus, ant 
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quo consilio ibret, satis compertum hab^bat, ^rem ad 
seaatum refert, jam antea ^volgi rumoribus exagitatam. 
Itaque, quod plenimque ^in atroci negotio solet, senatus 
decrevit, darent oferam consules/ne quid respubli- 
CA DETRiMENTi CAPER ET. ^£a potestas per senatum, 
more Romano, magbtratui maxuma permittitur ; exercitum 
parare, bellum gerere, coercere omnibus modis socios 
atque civis ; domi militiaeque ^imperium atque judicium 
summum habere : aliter, sine popuH jussu, %ulli earum 
rerum consuli jus est. 

XXX. Post paucos dies, L. Saenius, senator, in senata 
litteras ^recitavit, quas Faesulis adlatas sibi dicebat ; in 
quibus acriptum erat, C. Manlium arma cepisse, cum 
magna multitudine, ^ante diem sextum Kalendas NoTem- 
bris. Simul, id quod in tali re solet, alii portenta atqne 
prodigia nunciabant ; alii conventus ^fieri, arma portari, 
Capuae atque in Apulia servile bellum moyeri. Igitvr, 
senati decreto, i°Q. Marcius Rex Faesulas, Q. Metellus 
Creticus in Apuliam ^^circumque loca, missi : ii utriqw 
i^ad urbem imperatores erant ; impediti, ne triumpharentj 
^^calumnia paucorum, quibus omnia honesta atque inho- 
nesta vendere mos erat. ^^Sed praetores, Q. Pompeius 
Rufus Capuam, Q. Metellus Celer in agrum Picenum; 
iisque ^^permissum, " uti ^^ro tempore atque periculo 
exercitum compararent." Ad hoc, " si quis indicavissel 
de conjuratione, quae contra rem publicam facta erat, 
praemium servo libertatem et ^''sestertia centum; libero 
impunitatem ejus rei, et sestertia ducenta ;" itemque, " uti 
^^gladiatoriae familiae Capuam et in cetera municipia 
distribuerentur, pro cujusque opibus : Romae per totam 
urbem vigiliae haberentur, iisque 'hninores magistratus 
praeessent." 

XXXI . Quibus rebus permota civitas, atque immutata 
urbis facies : ex summa laetitia atque ^^lascivia, quae 
*'diutuma quies pepererat, repente omnis tristitia invasit : 
feuinare, trepidare ; neque loco, nee homini cuiquam satis 
credere ; neque bellum gerere, neque pacem habere ; sue 
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qnisque metq pericula metiri. Ad lioc, mnlieres, qoibos, 
reipublicae magnitudine, belli timor insolitus, ^adflictare 
sesc ; nianus supplices ad coelum tendere ; miserari 
parvos liberos ; ^rogitare ; omnia pavere ; superbia atque 
deliciis omissis, sibi patriaeque diffidere. At Catilinae 
crudelis animus eadem ilia movebat, ^tamen etsi praesidia 
parabantur, et ipse ^lege Plautia interrogatus ab L. 
PauUo. ^PostremOy disjsimulandi caussa, atque sui ex- 
piirgandi, sicuti ^jurgio lacessitus foret, ''in senatum venit. 
Turn M. TuUius consul,- sive ^raesentiam ejus timens, 
seu ira commotus, %rationem habuit luculeotam atque 
utilem reipublicae ; ^^quam postea scriptam edidit^ Sed, 
ubi ille ^^adsedit, Catilina, ut erat paratus ad dissimu- 
landa omnia, demisso voltu, voce supplici postulare, 
^' Patres conscripti ne quid de se temere cxederent . ea 
familia ortum, ita ab adolescentia vitam iustituisse, ^^ut 
omnia bona in spe haberet : ne aestumarent, sibi patricio 
liomini, ^^cujus ipsius atque majorum plurima benefiqia 
in plebem Roroanam essent, perdita republica opus esse, 
cum eam servaret M. Tullius, ^^inquilinus civis urbis 
Romae." Ad hoc maledicta alia cum adderet, obstrepere 
omnes, hostem atque ^^parricidam vocare. Turn ille fiuri- 
bundus : " Qqoniam quid(^m circumventus," inquit, *' ab 
inimicis praeceps agor, ^%icendium meum ruina restin- 
guam." 

XXXII. Dein se ex curia domum proripuit ; ibi multa 
secum ipse volvens^ quod Aequo ^''insidiae consuli pro- 
cedebant, et ab incendio intelleg«bat urbem vigiliis mu« 
nitam, ^^optumum factum credens, exercitum augere, ac 
prius, quam ^^legiones scriberentur, antecapere quae bello 
usui forent ; ^^octe intempesta ^^cum paucis in Manliana 
castra profectus est. Sed Cethego atque Lentulo, cete- 
risque quorum cognoverat promtam audaciam, mandat, 
quibus rebus possent, opes factionis confirment, insidias 
consuli maturent, caedem, incendia, aliaquo belli facinora 
parent : sese ^^prope diem cum magno exercitu ad urbem 
accessiuiim. Dum haec Romae geruntur, C. Manliua 
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^ex 8U0 numexo ad Majrcium Regem mittit, ^cum man- 
daiis hujuscemodi. 

XXXIII. " Deos hominesque testamur, hhperator, nos 
arma neque contra patriam cepisse, neque quo pericalmn 
%omini faceremus, sed uti corpora nostra ab injuria tuta 
forent ; qui miseri, egentes, violentia atque crudelitate 
foeneratorum, ^plerique patriae, sed omnes (ama atque 
fortunis, expertes smnus : neque cuiquam nostrum licuit, 
more majorum) ^lege uti, neque, amisso patrimooio, <^be- 
rum corpus habere ; tanta saevitia foeneratorum atque 
"^praetoris fuit. Saepe ^ajores vestrum, miseriti plebis 
Romanae, decretis suis ^inopiae opitulati sunt : ac novis- 
sume, memoria nostra, propter magnitudinem aeris aiieni, 
yolentibus omnibus bonis, ^^argentum aere solutuni e^t 
Saepe ipsa plebes, aut dominandi studio permota, aut 
superbia magistiratuum, artaata a patribus ^^secessit. At 
nos non iraperium neque diviUas petimus, quarum remra 
caussa bella atque certamina omnia inter mortalis sunt: 
sed libertatem, quam ^^nemo bonus, nisi cum anima simu], 
^^amittit. Te atque senatum obtestamur, consulatis mise- 
ris civibus ; legis praesidium, quod iniquitas - praetoiis 
eripuit, restituatis : neye eam necessitudinem imponatis, 
ut quaeramus, ^^uonam modo ulti maxume sanguinem 
nostrum pereamus." 

XXXIV. Ad haec Q. ^^Marcius : " Si quid ab senata 
petere veilent, ab armis discedant, Romam supplices 
proficiscantur ; ea mansuetudine atque misericordia sena- 
tum populumque Romanum semper fuisse, ut nemo um- 
quam ab eo frustra auxilium petiverit." At Catilina ex 
itinere plerisque consularibus, praeterea ^^optumo cuique, 
litteras mittit : *' se falsis criminibus circumirentun), 
quoniam factioni inimicorum resistere nequiverit, fortunae 
cedere, M^assiliam m exilium proficisci ; ^''non quo sibi tanti 
Bceleris conscius ; sed uti respublica quieta foret, neve ^%x 
<raa Gontentione seditio oriretur.'' Ab bis longe diversas lit- 
teras Q. Catulus in senatu recitavit, quas sibi nomine Caiili- 
nae redditas dicebat : ^^earum exemplum infra scriptum. 
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XXXY. L. Catilina ^Q. Catulo S. ^Egregia tna 

fides, re cognita, gratam in magnis periculis fiduciam 
commendationi meae tribuit. ^Quamobrem defensionem 
in novo consilio non statu! parare ; satisfactioneni ex 
nulla conscientia de culpa proponere decravi, ^uam, ^e 
dius fidius, veram licet cognoscas. Injuriis contumeliia- 
qtie concitatns, quod, ^fructu laboris industriaeque meae 
privatus, ^statmn dignitatis non pbtinebam, publicam mise* 
romm^causam pro mea consuetudine suscepi : non quin 
aes alienum %neis nominibus ex possessionibus solvere 
possem, cum alienis nominibus liberalitas Orestillae, suis 
filiaeque cq[>ii8, persolveret: sed quod ^non dignos homi«» 
nes honore honestatos videbam, meque ^^alsa suspicione 
alienatum sentiebam. '^Hoc nomine satis honestas, pro 
meo casu, spes reliquae dignitatis conservandae sum 
secutus. Plura cum schbere vellem, nunciatum est, vim 
mihi parari. Nunc Orestillam commendo, tuaeque fidei 
trado : ^^eam ab injuria defendas, per liberos tuos roga- 
tus. ^^fjaveto." 

XXX YI. Sed ipse, paucos dies commoratus apnd C. 
Flaminium Flammam ^Hn agro *Arretino, dum vicioitatem, 
antea sollicitatam, armis exomat, cum fascibus atque 
aliis imperii insignibus in castra ad Manlium contendit. 
Haec ubi Komae comperta ; sensitus ** Catilinam et Man- 
Hum hostes judicat ; ceterae multitudini diem statuit, ante 
quam ^^sine fraude liceret ab armis discedere, ^^raeter 
rerum capitalium condemnatis." Praeterea decernit, <* uti 
consules dilectum habeant ; Antonius cum exercitu Cati- 
linam persequi maturet ; Cicero urbi praesidio sit." 
£a temp^state mihi impcrium populi Romani multo 
maxume miserabile visum: cui cum, ad occasum ab ortu 
solis, omnia domita armis paterent ; domi otium atque 
divitiae, quae prima mortales putant, adfluerent ; fuere 
tamen cives qui seque remque publicam obstinatis animis 
perditum iren^ Namque, "duobus senati decretis, ex 
tanta multitudine, neque praemio inductus conjurationem 
patefecerat, neque ex castris Catilinae quisquam omnium 
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discesserat : ^tanta rls morbi, uti tabes, plerosque cmum 
aiiimos invaserat. 

XXXYII. Neque solum illis 'aliena mens erat, qui 
conscii conjurationis ; sed omiOno cmicta plebesi novarum 
rerum studio, Catilinae incepta probabat. Id adeo moie 
suo videbatur facere. Nam semper in civitate, 'quia opes 
nuUae sunt, bonis invident, malos extoUunt ; Vetera odere, 
nova exoptant ; odio suarum rerum mutari omnia student; 
Hurba atque seditionibus sine cura aluntur, qiloniam 
egestas facile kabetur sine damno. Sed urbana glebes, 
ea vero praeceps ierat multis de canssis. ^Primum omni- 
um, qui ubique probro atque petulantia maxume praesta- 
bant ; item alii ''per dedecora patrimoniis amissiB ; pos- 
tremo omnes quos flagitium aut facinus domo expuleiat; 
ii Romam, ^sicuti in sentinam, confluxerant. Deinde, 
multi memores Sullanae victoriae, quod ex gregaiiis 
mihtibus alios senatores videbant, alios ita divites, ud 
^rcgio victu atque cultu aetatem agerent, sibi qoisque, 
•si in armis forent, ex victoria talia sperabant. Praeterea, 
juvencus, quae in agris, manuum mercede, inopiam tole- 
rayerat, ^^privatis atque publicis largitioiiibus excita, vr- 
banum otium ingrato labori praetulerant. Eos atque alios 
omnis malum publicum alebat. Quo minus mirandum, 
homines egentis, malis' moribus, maxuma spe, ^^reipob- 
licae juxta ac sibi consuluisse. Praeterea, quonuB, 
victoria Sullae, parentes proscripti, bona erepta, ^us 
Mbertatis imminutum erat, baud sane alio animo belli 
eventum exspectabant. Ad hoc, quicumque ^^aliaium 
atque senati partium erant, conturbari reropublicam, quam 
minus valere ipsi, malebant. ^^Id adeo malum multos 
post annos in civitatem reverterat. 

XXXVIII. Nam, postquam. On. Pompeio et M. Crasso 
consulibus, ^^bunicia potestas restituta; homines ado- 
lescentes, ^^summam potestatem nacti, quibus aetas ani- 
musque ferox, coepere, senatum criminando, jdebem 
exagitare ; dein, largiundo atque pollicitando, magis incen- 
dere ; ita ipsi clari potentesque fieri. Contra eos summa 
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Ope nitebatur pleraque nobilitas, 'senati specie, pro sua 
magnitudine. Namque, uti paucis absolvam, per ilia teni« 
pora quicumque rempublicam agitavere, %onestis nomini- 
bus, alii, sicuti populi jura defenderent, pars, quo senati 
auctoritas maxuma foret, bon^ publicum simulantes, pro 
sua quisque potentia certabant : hieque modestia^ neque 
modus contentionis erat: uirique^ victoriam crudeliter 
exercebant. 

'^X^XIX. Sed, postquam Cn. Pompeius ad bellum 
^maritimum atque ^Mithridaticum missus ; ^lebis opes 
imminutae ; paucorum potentia crevit. Hi magistratus, pro- 
vincias, aliaque omnia tenere ; ipsi ''innoxii, florentes, 
sine metu aetatem ' agere ; ^ceteros judiciis terrere, quo 
plebem in magistratu ^lacidius tractarent. Sed ^^bi 
primum dubiis rebus novandis spes oblata, ^^vetus certa- 
men animos eorum arrexit. Quod si primo praelio Cati- 
lina superior, aut ^^aequa manu discessisset, profeeto 
magna clades atque calamitas rempublicam oppressisset, 
neque illis, qui victoriam adepti, diutius ea uti licuisset, 
quin defessis et ^^xsanguibus, qui plus posset, imperium 
atque libertatem extorqueret. Fuere tamen , ^^extra con- 
jurationem complures, qui ad Catilinam initio profecti 
sunt : in his ^^A. Fulvius, senatoris filius ; quem, re- 
tractum ex itinere, ^<^parens necari jussit. Isdem tem- 
poribus Romae Lentulus, sicuti Catilina praeceperat, 
quoscumque moribus aut fortuna noyis rebus idoneos ere-, 
debat, aut per se, aut per alios sollicitabat ; neque solum 
cives, sed cujusquemodi genus hominum, quod mode bello 
Usui foret. 

XL. loiTUR P. Umbreno cuidam negotium .dat, uti 
legatos Allobrogum requirat, eosque, si possit, impellat 
ad societatem belli ; existumans, publice privatimque aere 
slieno oppresses, praeterea, quod natura gens Gallica 
bellicosa esset^ facile eos ad tale consilium adduci posse. 
Umbrenus, quod in Gallia ^'negotiatus, plerisque ^^princi- 
pibus notus erat, atque eos noverat : itaque sine mora, ubi 
primum legatos in foro conspexit, ^^percunctatus pauca 
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de statu civitatis, et quasi dolens ejus casum, requirere 
coopit, " quern exitum tantis malis sperarent ?" Postquam 
iUos ^videt ^' queri de avaritia magistratuum, accusare se- 
natum quod in eo auxiui nihil esset ; miseriis suis reme- 
dium mortem exspectare :" *' at egO,** inquit, " Yobis, hi 
modo viri esse voltis, lationem ostendam, qua tanta ista 
-mala efiiigiatis." ' Haec ubi dixit, ^Allobroges in maxu- 
mam spem adducti Umhrenum orare, uti sui misereretur : 
sibil tarn asperum, neque tarn difficile, ^quin cupidissiune 
focturi essent, dum ea res civitatem aere alieno liberaret. 
Ille eos in domum D. Bruti perducit; quod foro propin- 
qua, neque aliena consilii, propter Semproniam ; nam torn 
Brutus ^ab Roma aberat. Praeterea Gabinium ai^^essit, 
'quo major auctoritas sermoni inesset : eo praesente con- 
jurationem aperit ; noniinat socios, praeterea multos 
cujusque generis ^iniioxios, quo legatis animus amplior 
esset; dein eos poUicitos operam suam dimittit. 

XLI; Sed Allobroges ' diu in incerto habuere, quidnam 
consilii caperent. In altera parte erat aes alienum, stu- 
dium belli, magna merces in spe victoriae : at in altera 
''majores opes, tuta consilia, pro incerta spe, certa prae- 
mia. Haec illis volventibus, tandem vicit fortuna rei- 
publicae. Itaque Q. Fabio Sangae, cujus ^atrocinio 
ciyitas plurimum utebatur, rem omnem, uti cognoverant, 
aperiunt. Cicero, -per Sangam ^consilio cognito, legatis 
praecipit, studium conjurationis vehementer simulent, cet- 
eros adeaut, ^^bene polliceantur ; dentque operam, uti eos 
quam maxume manifestos babeant. 

XLII. IsDEM fere temporibus in ^^ Gallia citeriore 
atque ulteriore, item in agro Piceno, Bruttio, Apulia, 
motus erat. Namque illi, qiios antea Catilina dimiserat, 
inconsuhe ac veluti per dementiam ^^cuncta simul 
agere : noctumia consiliis, armorum atque teloium 
portationibus, ^^estinando, agitando omnia, plus timo- 
ris quam periculi effecerant. Ex eo numero com- 
plures Q. ' Metellus Celer praetor, ex senati coh- 
sultOy caoBsa cognita, in vincula conjecerat ,- item in 
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ulteriore Gallia ^C. Murena, qui ei provinciae ^egar 
tus praeerat. 

XLIII. Ax Romae Lentulus, cum ceieris, qui pria- 
cipes coDJurationis erant, paratis, ut ^videbantur, maghis 
copiis, ^constituerant,. uti, Catilina in agrum Faesulanum 
cum venisset, L. Bestia tribunus plebis, concione habita, 
quereretur de %ctionibus Ciceronis, bellique gravissumi 
^invidiam optumo consuli imponeret ; eo signo, ''proxuma 
nocte^ cetera multitudo conjurationis suum quisque nego- 
tium exsequerentur. Sed ea divisa hoc modo diceban- 
tur : Statilius et Gabioius uti cum magna manu Muodecim 
simul opportuna loca urbis incenderent, quo tumultu 
facilior aditus ad consulem, ceterosque, quibus insidiae 
parabantur, fieret : Cethegus Ciceronis januam ^obsideret, 
eum vi adgrederetur, ^^alius autem alium : sed ^^filii 
familiarum, quorum ex nobilitate maxuma pars, parentes 
interficerent ; simul, caede )et incendio perculsis omnibus, 
ad Catilinam erumperent. Inter haec ^^parata atque de- 
creta, Cethegus semper querebatur de ignavia sociorum : 
iUos dubitando et ^^dies prolatando magnas opportunitates 
corrumpere ; facto, non consulto, in tali periculo opus 
esse ; seque, si pauci adjuvarent, languentibus aliis, im- 
petum in curiam facturum. Natura ferox, vehemens, 
manu promtus, maxumum bonum in celeritat^ putabat. 

XLIV. Sed Allobroges, ex praecepto Ciceronis, per 
Gabinium cet^ros ^^conveniunt ; ab Lentulo, Cethego, 
Statilio, item Cassio, postulant^^jusjurandum, quod ^^signa- 
tum ad civis perferant : ^iter haud facile eos ad tantum 
negotium impelli posse. ^"^Ceteri nihil suspicantes dant : 
Cassius semet eo brevi yenturum pollicetur, ac paullo 
ante legatos ex urbe proficiscitur. Lentulus cum his T. 
Volturcium quemdam, ^^Crotoniensem, mittit, uti Allo- 
broges prius, quam domum pergerent, cum Catilina, data 
et accepta fide, societatem confirmarent. Ipse Yolturcio 
litteras ad Catilinam dat, quarum exempium infra scri- 
ptum : " Quis sim, ex eq quem ad te misi, cognpsces. 
i^Fac cogites, in quanta calamitate sis, et memineris t9 
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▼irum ; consideres, quid tuae ^rationes postulent ; aiixiUiim 
petas ab omnibus, ^etiam ^b infimis.'' Ad hoc, ^maudata 
verbis dat : '' cum ab senatu hostis judicatt|s sit, quo coa- 
silio servitia re^udiet? in urbe parata esse, quae jusseiit: 
ne cunctetur ipse propius accedere." 

XLV. His rebus ita actis, constituta nocte, qua profi* 
ciscerentur, Cicero, per legatos cuncta edoctus, L, Ya* 
lerio Flacco et C. Pomtino, praetoribus, imperat, uti in 
ponte ^Mulvio, per insidias, Allobrogum ^comitatus depre- 
heudaat: rem omnem aperit, cujus gratia mittebantur : 
^cetera, uti facto opus sit, ita agant, permittit. ^Homines 
militares, sine tumultu ^raesidiis coliocatis, sicuti prae- 
ceptum erat, occulte pontem obsidunt. Postquam ad id 
loci legati cum Volturcio venere, et simul utrimque 
clamor exartus est; Galli, *cito cognito consilio, sine 
mora praetoribus se tradunt. Yolturcius prime, cohorta- 
tus ceteros, giadio se a multitudine defendit ; dein, ubi a 
legatis desertus est, ^<^multa prius de salute sua Pomtinum 
obtestatus, quod ei notus erat, postremo timidus, ac vitae 
diiiidens, veluti hostibus, sese praetoribus dedit. 

XL VI. ^^QuiBUs rebus confectis, omnia propere per 
nuncios consuli declarantur. At ilium ingens cura atqoe 
laetitia simul occupavere. Nam laetabatur, conjuratione 
patefacta, cintatem periculis ereptam esse : porro autem 
anxius exiat, in maxumo scelere tantis civibus deprebensis, 
quid facto opus ; poenam illorum ^^sibi oneri, impunitatem 
^^perdundae reipublicae credebat. Igitur, confirmato am- 
mo, vocari ad sese jubet Lentulum, Cethe^m, Statilium, 
Crabinium, item Q. Coeparium quemdam, Terracinensem^ 
qui in Apuliam ad concitanda servitia proficisci parabat 
Ceteri sine mora veniunt : Coeparius, paullo ante domo 
cgressus, cognito indicio, ex urbe profugerat. Consul Lentu- 
lum, quod praetor erat, ipse manu tenens perducit ; reliquos 
cum custodibus in aedem ^^Concordiae venire jubet. Eo 
senatum ad/ocat, ^^magnaque frequentia ejus ordinis, i^Vol» 
turcium cum legatis introducit : Flaccum praetorem ^''scrini- 
um cum litteris,quas a legatis acceperat, eodemadfenre jubet 
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XLYII. YoLT0Rcn78 intenogatiis ^ de itinere, de lit* 
teris, postremo ^quid, aut qua de caussa, consilii habuis- 
set ?" primo fingere ^alia, dissimulare de conjuratione ; 
post, ubi jfide publica dicere jussus est, omnia, uti gesta 
erant, aperit : '* paucis ante diebus a Gabinio et Coepari^ 
socium aikcituni, nihil amplins scire, quam legates : ta&- 
tummodo '"^audire solitum ex Gabinio, P. Autronium, Ser« 
vium Sullam, L. Yargunteimn, nndtos praeterea in ea 
conjuratione esse.^ E-adem Galli fatentur ; ac Lentulum 
dissimulantem coaiguunt, praeter litteras, sermonibus, 
<][uos habere solitus : " ex ^libris Sibyllinis, regnum Ro- 
xnae ^tribus Corneliis portendi : Cinnam atque Sullam 
^antea; se tertiura, cui fatum foret ^urbis potiii : praeterea 
ab ^ncenso Capitolio iUum esse vigesimum annam, quern 
saepe ex prodigiis ^haruspices respondissent bello dirili 
cruentum foie." Igitur, perlectis litteris, cmn prius 
omnes signa sua cognovissent, senatus decemit, " uti 
i^^abdicatus magistratu Lentulus, item ceteri in ^^liberis 
custodiis haberentur." Itaque Lentulus P. Lientulo Spin- 
theri, qui turn ^%edilis, Cethegus Q. Comificio, Statilius 
^^C. Caesari, Gabinius M. Crasso, Coeparius (nam is 
paullo ante ex fuga retractus) ^^Cn. Terentio senatori 
traduntur. 

XLYIII. Interea plebes, conjuratione pateiacta, quae 
primo, cupida rerum novarum, nimis bello favebat, mutata 
mente, Catilinae consilia exsecrari, ^^Ciceronem ad coe- 
lum toUere : veluti ex seri^itute erepta, gaudimn atque 
laetitiam agitabant. Namque alia belli facinora praedae 
magis, quam ^^detrimento ; ^^incendium vero crudele, im- 
moderatum, ac sibi maxume calamitosum putabat ; 
^Squippe cui omnes copiae in usu quotidiano et cultu 
corporis erant. Post eum diem, quidam L. Tarquinius 
ad senatum adductus erat, quern ad Catilinam proficiscen- 
tem ex itinere retractum aiebant. Is cum se diceret in« 
dicaturum de conjuratione, si fides publica data esset.; 
jussus a consule, quae seiret, edicere, eadem fere, quae 
Yolturcius, de paratis incendiis, de caede bononu0f de 
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itinere hostiuni, senatum edocet : praeterea, " se missmn 
a M. Crasso, 'qui Catilinae nunciaret, %e Lentulus, 
Cethegus, alii ex conjuratione deprehensi teirerent; 
eoque magis properaret ad urbem accedere, quo et cete- 
rorum ^animos reficeret, et iUi facilius e periculo eripe- 
rentur." Sed ubi Tarquiniiis Crassum nominavit, homi- 
nem nobilem, maxamia divitiis, surnma potentia ; ^alii, rem 
incredibilem rati ; pars^ tamen etsi verum existumabant, 
tamen, ^juia in tali tempore tanta vis hominis leniunda, 
quam exagitanda videbatur, plerique Crasso ex negotiis 
privatis ^obaoxii, conclamant, ^'indicem falsum/' deque 
ea re postulant ^uti referatur. Itaque, consulente Cice- 
rone, frequens senatus decernit : '* Tarquinii indicium fal- 
sum videri ; eumque in ^vinculis retinendum, neque am- 
plius 'potestatem fi^ciundam, nisi de eo indicaret, cujoi 
consilio tantam rem ^^mentitus esset." Erant eo tempore, 
qui aestumarent, illud a P. Autronio machinatum, ^\m 
facilius, adpellato Crasso, per societatem periculi reliquos 
illius potentia tegeret. Alii Tarquinium a Cicerone ^%k- 
missum aiebant, ne Crassus, ^^more suo, suscepto malo- 
nim patrocinio, rempublicam conturbaret. Ipsvm Crassum 
ego postea ^^raedicantem audivi, tantam iUam contume- 
liam sibi ab Cicerone impositam. 

XLIX. Sed isdem temporibus Q. .Catulus et C. Piso, 
neque gratia, neque precibus, neque ^^retio, Ciceronea 
impellere potuere, uti per Allobroges, aut alium indicem, 
C. Caesar falso ^^ominaretur. Nam uterque cum illo 
gravis inimicitias exercebant ; Piso ^^ol^ugnatus in ju- 
dicio repetundarum, propter cujusdam ^^Transpadaai 
Bupplicium injostum ; Catulus ^^ex petitione pontificatus 
odio incensus, quod, extrema aetate, maxumis honoribus 
usus, ab ^adolescentulo Caesare victus discesserat. ^^Res 
autem opportuna videbatur ; quod privatim egregia liber- 
alitate, ''puUice maxumis muneribus grandem pecuniaiD 
debebat. Sed, ubi consulem ad tantum facinus impellere 
nequeunt, ipsi singulatim circumeundo, att^ue 'emeutiundo, 
quae se ej; Yolturcio, aut AUobrogibus. audisse dicereiOi 
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jnagnam illi inridiam conflaverant ; usque eo, ut mnmulli 
equites Romani, qui, praesidii cauaaa cum telia erant 
circum ^Concordiae, seu periculi magmtudine, seu ^animi 
nobilitate impulsi, quo studium suum in rempublicam 
clarius esset, egredienti. ex senata 'Caesari gladio ^mini- 
tarentur. 

L. Disu haec in senata n^nntur, et dum legatis Al« 
lobrogum et Tito Yolturcio, comprobato eorum indicio, 
praemia decernuntur ; ^liberti, et pauci ex clientibus Len- 
tuli, diyersis itineribus, opifices atque servitia in ^cis 
ad eum ^eripiendum soilicitabant ; pardm exquirebant 
^uces multitudinum, qui pretio rempublicam yexare soliti : 
Cethegus autem, per nuncios, ^amiliam atque libertos 
sues, exercitatos in audaciaro, orabat, grege facto, cum 
telis ad sese irrumperent. Consul, -ubi ea parari cogno- 
vit, dispositis praesidiis, ut res atque tempus monebat, 
convocato senatu, %efert, quid de his fieri placeat, 

QUI IN CUSTODIAM TRADITI ERANT. ^^Scd OOS, pauUo 

ante, frequens senatus judicaverat, contra rempublicaic 
fecisse. ^^um D. Junius Silahus, primus sententiam 
rogatus, quod eo tempore ^^consul designatus erat, de bis 
qui in custodiis tenebantur, praeterea de L. Cassio, P. 
Furio, P. Umbreno, Q. Annio, si deprebensi forent, sup* 
plicium sumendum decreverat : isqne postea, permotus ora- 
tione C. Caes^is, ^^pedibus in senteudam Tib. Neronis 
iturum se dixerat ; quod de ea re, praesidiis additis, refe« 
rundum censuerat. ^^Sed Caesar, ubi ad eum ventum, roga- 
tus sententiam *a consule, bujuscemodi verba locutus- est.^ 
LI. *' Omnis bomines, Patxes conscripti, qui de rebus 
dubiis consultant, ^^ab odio, amicitia, ira atque misericor- 
dia, vacuos esse decet. Hand facile animus verum pro* 
vidct, ubi ilia obficiunt ; neque quisquam omnium ^^lubi- 
dini simul et usui paruit. ^^bi intenderis ingenium, 
valet: si lubido possidet, ea dominatiDr, animus nihil 
valet. Magna mihi copia memorandi, P. C. qui reges 
atque popuU, ira, aut misericordia impulsi, male consu- 
luerint : sed ea malo dicere, quae majores nostri, contra 
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lubidinem aaimi, recte atque ordine fecere. ^Belio 
Macedonico, quod cum rege Perse gessimus, %hodioroiii 
. civitas, magna atque magnifica, quae populi Romani opi- 
bus creverat, ^infida atque advorsa nobis fuit : sed post- 
quam, bello confecto, de Rhodiis consultum eat, majores 
nostri, ne quis divitiarum magis, quam injuriae caussa, 
bellum inceptum diceret, Mmpunitos dimisere. Item bellis 
Punicis omnibus, cum saepe Carthaginienses et in pace, 
et ^er inducias, multa nefaria facinora fecissent, numquam 
ipsi ^er occasionem talia fecere : magis, quid se dignum 
foret, quam quid ''in illis jure fieri posset, quaerebant 
Hoc idem providendum est, Patres^ conscripti, ^e plug 
Taleat apud vos P. Lentuli et ceterorura scelus, quam 
vestra dignitas ; neu magis irae, quam famae, consulatis. 
Nam si digna poena pro factis eorum reperitur, %ioTum 
consilium adprobo : sin magnitudo sceleris ^^^omnium in- 
genia exsuperat, iis utendum censeo, quae legibus com- 
parata sunt. Plerique eorum, qui ante me sententias 
dixerunt, ^^composite atque magnifice casum reipublicae 
miserati sunt : quae belli saevitia, quae victis acciderent, 
enumeravere ; divelli liberos a parentium complexu ; ma- 
tres familiarum pati, quae victoribus coUibuissent ; fana 
atque domos exspoliari ; caedem, incendia fieri ; postre- 
mo, armis, cadaireribus, cruore atque luctu omnia com- 
pleri. '■ Sed, per deos immortalis ! ^^qao ilia pratio perii- 
nuit ? an, uti vos infestos conjurationi faceret ? Scilicet 
quem res tanta atque tam atrox non permovit, eum ora- 
tio accendet! Non ita est: neque cuiquam mortalium 
injuriae suae parvae videntur : multi eas gravius aequo 
habuere. ^ Sed ^^liis alia licentia, Patres conscripti. 
**Qui demissi in obscuro vitam habent, si quid iracundia 
deliquere, pauci sciunt ; fama atque fortuna pares sunt : 
qui magno imperio praediti in excelso aetatem aguut, 
eorum facta cuncti mortales novere. ^^Ita in maxuma 
fortuna minuma licentia est : neque studere, neque odisse, 
sed minume irasci decet : quae apud alios iracundia 
dicitur, in imperio snperbia atque crudelitas adpellatup 
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Eqoidem ego sic aestomoy Patres conscripd, onmia cro- 
ciatus minoresy quam facinoia illonim, esse : sed plerique 
mortales postrema memiaere, et in hominibus im^pm 
sceleris obliti de poena dissenmt, si ea panllo severior 
fuit. D. Silanam viium fortem alqae stvenaimif certe 
scio, quae dixerit, ^tadio reipoblicae dixisse, neque ilium 
in tanta re gradam, aul inimicitias exerceie ; eos mures, 
earn modestiam viri cognovi. Yerum sententia non mihi 
crudelis, quid enim in talis homines crudele fieri potest I 
sed aliena a republica nostra videtur. Nam profecto aul 
metos, aot ^injuria te subegit, Silane, consulem designa- 
tum, genus poenae novum decemere. De timore super* 
vacaneum est disserere, cum,^rae8enti diligentia claris- 
sumi viri, consulis, ^tanta praesidia sint in armis. De 
poena possumus equidem dicere id, quod res habet; in 
luctu atque miseriis mortem aerumnanim requiem, noa 
cruciatum esse ; earn cuncta moi^talium mala dissolvere ; 
^tra neque curae neque gaudio locum esse. Sed, per 
deos immortalis ! quamobrem in sententiam non addidisti, 
uti prius verberibus in eos animadverteretur ? an, quia 
^lex Porcia vetat ? at aliae leges item condemnatis civi- 
bus animam non eripi, sed in exilium permitti jubent. 
An, quia gravius est yerberari, quam necari ? quid autem 
acerbum, aut grave nimis in homines tanti facinoris con 
victos ? sin, quia levins ; ^qui convenit in minore negodo 
legem timere, cum eam in majore neglexeris ? ®At enim 
quis repreheddet, quod in parricidas reipublicae decretum 
erit ? ^Tempus, dies, fortuna, cujus lubido gentibus mod- 
eratur. lllis merito accidit, quidquid evenerit : ceterum 
Tos, Patres conscripti, quid ^^ alios statuatis, considerate. 
Omnia mala exempla ex ^^bonis orta sunt ; sed, ubi im- 
perium ad ignaros, aut minus bonos pervenit, novum 
illud exemplum ^^b dignis et idoneis ad indignos et noa 
idoneos transfertur. Lacedaemonii, >Mevictis Atheniensi- 
bus, triginta viros imposuere, qui xempubliqam eorum 
tractarent. Hi primo coepere pessumum quemque et 
omnibus invisum indemnatum necaie : ^^a populus laetaii 
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el merito dicere fieri; Poet, ubi pauUfttim licentia cient, 
jiixta bonos et malos ^lubidinose interficere, ceteros metu 
terrere. Ita oivitas, servitute oppressa, stultae laetitiae 
gravis poenas dedit. Nostra memoria, victor Sulla cnoi 
'Damasippum et alios hnjusmodi, qui malo reipublicae 
creverant, jugulari jussit, quis non factum ejus laudabatl 
homines scelestos, factiosos, qui seditionibns rempublicam 
ezagitaverant, merito necatos aiebant. Sed ea res 
magnae initium cladis fuit Nam, uti^ quisqne domtun, 
aut villam, poetremo aut vas, aut vestimentum alicajos 
concupiverat, dabat operam, uti in proscriptorum nomero 
esset. Ita, quibus Damasippi mors laetitiae iiierat, post 
paullo ipsi trahebantur : neque prius finis jugulandi fiiitj 
quam Sulla omnia suos divitiis ezplevit. ^Atque ego 
haec hon in M. Tullio, neque bis temporibos, vereor: 
sed in magna civitate multa et varia ingenia sunt. Potest, 
alio tempore, alio consule, cui item exercitus in msm, 
falsum aliquid pro rero credi : td>i hoo exemplo, pei 
senati decretum, consul gladium eduxerit, quis finen 
statuet, aut quis moderabitur? Majores nostri, Fatrej 
t^onscripti, neque consilii, neque audaciae umquam eguere: 
neque superbia obstabat, quo minus aliena instituta,si 
mode proba, imitarentur. Anna atque tela militaria ab 
Samnitibus, %isignia magistratuum ab Tuscis pleraqo« 
sumserunt : postre^io, quod ubique apud socios aut hostu 
tdoneum videbatur, cum summo studio domi exsequebaa* 
tur : ^imitari, quam invidere bonis malebant. Sed, eodem 
illo tempore, Graeciae morem imitati, verberibus ^nimad- 
vertebant in civis, de condemnatis summum suppliciuffl 
sumebant. Postquam respublTca adolevit, et rnddtadio^ 
civium factiones valuere, cireumveniri innocentes, ^ 
hujuscemodi fieri coepere ; turn lex Porcia aliaeque pai*' 
tae, quibus legibus exilium damnatis permissiun. ''^^^ 
ego caussam, Patres conscripti, quo minus novum consil' 
turn capiamus, in primis magnam puto. ^Profecto virtus 
atque sapientia major in illis fuit^ qui ex parvis opB>^ 
tantum imperium fccere, quam in nobis^ qui ea %^^ 



ptirta Tix rednenras. Plscel igitar, eos diimtti, et augeri 
exercitum Catilinae ? minume :. sed ita ^censeo ; ^ubli* 
oandas eorum pecunias, ipsos in Tinculia habendos ^per 
municipia quae maxume opibns valent ; ^eu quis de is 
postea ad senatum refeiat, nere cum popuk> agat: qui 
aliter fecerit, senatum exietumare, eum contra rempubli- 
cam et salutem omnium facturum." 
^ LII. PosTQUAH Caesar dicendi fbem fecit, 'ceteri 
yerbo, alius alii, varie adsentiebantur : at M. Porcius 
Cato, rogatus sent^atiam, liujuscemodi orationem babuit. 
*^ ^LfOnge mibi alia mens est, Patres conscripti, cum res 
atque pericula nostra considero, et cum sententias non« 
nuilorum mecum ipse reputo. ''Illi mibi disseruisse 
videntur de poena eorum, qui patriae, parentibus, ^aris 
atque focia suis, beUum paravere : res autem monet, 
cavere ab illis, ^quam, quid in illis statuamus, consultare. 
Nam ^^cetera turn ^^persequare, ubi facta sunt ; boc, nisi 
provideris ne accidat^ ubi evenit, frustra ^^udicia implo- 
res ; capta urbe, oibil fit reliqui victis. Sed, per deos 
immortalis ! vos ego adpello, qui semper domes, viUas, 
signa, ^^tabulas vestras pluris, quam rempublicam fecistis : 
si ista, cujuscumque modi sint, quae ^^amplexamini, reti- 
nere, si voli^itatibus vestris otium praebere voltis ; . exper- 
giscimini aliqusuoido, et ^^capessite rempublicam. ^^Noa 
agitur de vectigaiibus, non de sociorum injuriis : libertaa 
et auima nostra in dubio est. Saepenumero, Patres con- 
scripti, multa verba in boc ordine feci ; saepe de luxuria 
atque avaritia nostrorum civium questus sum, multosque 
mortalis ea caussa advorsos habeo ; ^''qui mihi atque ani- 
mo meo nullius umquam delicti gratiam fecissem, baud 
facile alterius lubidini malefacta condonabam. Sed, ea 
tametsi tos parvi pendebatis, tamen respubliqa fiima; 
^^opulentia neglegentiam tolerabat. Nunc vero non id 
agitur, bonis an malis moribus viyamus ; neque quantum, 
aut quam magnificum imperium populi Romam : ^^sed^ 
cujus baec cumque modi, nostra, an nobiscum* una, bos« 
tium futura sint. ^Hic mibi quisquam maosuetadipem et 
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inuericordkm nominatt jam pridem eqiddem n«. yen 
rerum vocabula amisimus ; quia bona aliena largiri, lib- 
eralitas ; malarum rerum audacia, fortitudo vocatur : ^eo 
respublica in extremo sita. Sint sane, quoniam ita se 
mores habent, liberales ex sociorum foftunis, sint miseri- 
cordes Hn furibus aerarii : 'ne illis sanguinem nostnin 
largiantur, et, dura paucis sceleratis parcunt, bonos omnis 
perditum eant. *Bene et composite C. Caesar paollo 
ante in hoc ordine de vita et morte disseruit, falsa 
credo, ezistumans, quae de inferis memorantur; direTso 
itinere malos a bonis loca tetra, inculta, foeda atque for- 
midolosa habere. Itaque censuit pecunias eorum j^ 
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^videlicet timens, ne, si Romae sint, aut a popidaribus 
conjurationis, aut ^a multitudine conducta, per vim eripi- 
antur. Quasi vero mali atque scelesti tantumniodo in 
urbe, et non per totam Italiam sint ; aut non ibi plus 
possit audacia, ubi ad defendendum opes nunores. 
^Quare vanum equidem hoc consilium, si periculinn ei 
illis metuit : sin in tanto omnium metu solus non timet, 
eo magis refert mihi atque vobis timere. Quare, cum de 
P. Lentulo ceterisque statuetis, pro certo habet^* ^^s 
simul de exercitu Catilinae et de omnibus conjuratis de- 
cemere. ^Quanto vos attentius ea agetis, tanto illis ani' 
mus infirmior erit : si paullulum mode vos languere ▼ide* 
rint, jam omnes feroces aderunt. Nolite existuma^ 
majores nostros ^^armis rempublicam ex panra magnam 
fecisse. Si ita res esset, multo pulcherrumam earn flos 
habereaius : quippe sociorum atque civium, praeterea 
armorum atque equorum major nobis copia, quam iU'^* 
Sed alia faere, quae illos magnos fecere, ^^quae nobis 
nulla sunt ; domi industria, foris justum imperiuro, ^^' 
mus in cbnsulendo liber, neque delicto, neque lubidiiii 
obnoxius. Pro his nos habemus luxuriam atque avaii- 
tiam ; ^^ifblice egestatem, privatim opulentiam ; laudanum 
divitias, Isequimur inertiam ; inter bonos et malos discn- 
nen nullum ; omnia ^^rtutia praemia ambitio possit 
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Neque mirnin ; ubi vos separatim sibi qidsqiie coiisiliiim 
capitis, ubi domi Yoluptatibus, hie pecuniae, aot gratiae 
servitis : eo fit, ut impetus fiat in ^vacnam rempublicam. 
Sed ego baec omitto. Conjuravere nobOtssumi cives 
patriam incendere : GaDorum gentem infestissumam nom- 
ini Romano ad beUum arcesaunt : dux bostium %npra 
caput est : vos cunctamini etiam nunc, quid intra moenia 
'adprebensis hostibus facialis ? ^Misereamini censeo ; 
deliquere homines adolescentiili, per ambitionem ; atqne 
etiam armatos dimittatis. ^Ne, ista vobis mansuetudo et 
misericordia, si illi arma ceperint, in miseriam vertet. 
^Scilicet res aspera est ; sed vos non-timetls earn. Immo 
vero maxume ; sed inertia et moUitia animi, alius alium 
exspectantes cunctamini, dis immortalibus confisi, qui 
banc rempublicam in maxumis saepe periculis senravere. 
Non ¥oti8, neque ''suppliciis muliebribus auxilia deorum 
parantuT : vigilando, agendo, bene consulcndo, ^rospera 
omnia cedunt : ubi secordiae te atque ignaviae tradidens, 
nequidquam deos implores ; irati infestique sunt. A pud 
majores nostros, T. Manlius Torquatus ^bello Gallico 
filium suum, quod is contra imperium in hostem pugna- 
verat, necari jussit ; atqu^ ille egregius adolescens im- 
moderatae fortitudinis morte ^^enas dedit : ^^vos de cru- 
delissumis parricidis quid statuatis, cunctamini? ^'Vide- 
licet vita cetera eorum huic sceleri obstat. Verum 
parcite dignitati Lentuli, si ipse pudicitiae, si famae suae, 
si dis aut hominibXis umquam ullis pepercit : ignoscite 
Cethegi adolescentiae, ^^si iterum patriae helium fecit. 
Nam quid ego de Gabinio, Statilio, Coepario loquar ? 
quibus '^si quidquam umquam pensi fuisset, non ea con- 
silia de republica habuissent. Postremo, Patres con- 
scripti, si mehercule peccato locus csset, facile paterer 
vos ipsa re corrigi, quoniam verba cootemnitis ; sed 
undique circumventi sumus. Catilina cum exercita fauci- 
bus urget : alii intra moenia, in sinu urbis sunt hostes : 
^^neque parari, neque consuli quidquam occulte potest; 
quo magis properandum. Quare ita ego censo*: cum 
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nefario consilio soeleratorum civium respublica in rnaxn- 
ma pericula venerit, hique indioio T. Volturcii, et lega- 
torum Allobrogum, convicU confessique sini, caedeniy 
incendia, alia foeda atque crudelia facinora in cins 
patriamque paravisse ; de confeasis, sicuti de ^manifestu 
rerum capitalium, more majorum, supplicium somendum." 

LIII. PosTauAM Cato adsedity consulares omnes, item- 
que senatus magna pars, aententiam ejus laudant, *virtu- 
tem animi ad coelum lerunt ; alii alios increpantes timidos 
vocant ; Cato magnus atque daxus babetur ; senati decre- 
tum fit, ^aicuti ille censuerat. ^Sed mihi multa legenti, 
multa audienti, quae populus Romanus, domi militiaeque, 
mari atque terra, praeclara facinora fecit, forte . lubuit 
attendere, ^quae res ma)cume tanta negotia sustinuisset 
Sciebam, saepenumero parva manu cum magnis legioni- 
bus hostium contendisse : cognoveran^, parvis copiis bella 
gesta cum opulentis regibus ; ad hoc,.8aepe fortuaae fjo- 
lentiam toleravisse ; facundia Graecos, gloria belli Gallos 
ante Romanos fuisse. Ac mihi multa ^agitanti constabat, 
paucorum civium egregiam virtutem cuncta patravisse ; 
eoque factum, uti divitias paupertas, multitudinem pauci- 
taa superaret. Sed postquam luxu atque desidia civitas 
corrupta est, rursus respublica magnitudine sua impera- 
torum atque magistratuum vitia sustentabat ; ac^ ''vekd 
efibeta parente, multis tempestatibus haijd sane quisquam 
Romae virtute magnus fuit. Sed, memoria mea, ingenti 
virtute, divorsi moribus fuere viri duo, M. Cato, et C. 
Caesar; quos, quoniam res obtulerat, silentio praeterire 
non fuit consilium, quin utriusque naturam et mores, 
quantum ingenio possem, aperirem. 

Liy. Igitur his Sgenus, ^aetas, eloquentia, prope 
aeqiialia fuere ; magnitudo animi par, item lOgloria; sed 
bftK 1 Caesar beneficiis ac munificentia magnus ha- 

n^seSo ' '^'T'^^ ^'^ ^^*^- ^^^ ^ansuetudine ct 
SdTrat V '^ ^^'^= "^^^ ^^^«^i^« dignitatem 
nihU laroi, A^ ^"^^^ sublevando, i3ignoseenda ; Cato 
^^£fi^«^o gloriam adeptus. In altero miseria per- 
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iugiuin ; in altero malis pernicies : ^illins facilitas ; liujus 
constantia laudabatur. Postremo, Caesar ^n animam in- 
duxerat laborare, vigilare ; negotiis amicorum intentus, sua 
neglegere ; nihil denegare, quod dono dignum esset ; sibi 
magnum imperium, ezercitum, novum bellum ezoptabat, 
ubi virtus eniteseere posset ^At Catoni studium modes- 
tiae, decoris, sed maxume sereritatis ^rat. Non dividis 
cum divite, neque ^actione cum factioso ; sed cum stre- 
nuo yirtute, cum modesto pudore, cum innocente ^absti* 
nentia certabat : ^esse, qnam idderi, bonus malebat : ita, 
quo minus gloriam petebat, eo magis sequebatur 
-^ LV. PosTQDAX, ttt dixi, senatns in Catonis sententiam 
discessit, consul optumum factum ratus, noctem, quae 
instabaty antecapere, ne .quid eo spatio novaretur, ^trium* 
viros, quae supplicium postulabat, parare jubet: ipse, 
dispositis praesidiis, Lentulum in carcerem deducit : idem 
fit ceteris per praetores. £st ^ocus in carcere, quod 
^Tullianum adpellatur, ubi pauliulum ^^escenderis ad lae- 
vam, circiter duodecim pedes hum! depressus. £um 
muniunt undique parietes, atque insuper ^^caniera, lapideis 
fornicibus vincta : sed ^%icultu, tenebris odore foeda 
atque terribilis ejus facies est. Jja. eum locum postquam 
demissus Lentulus, ^^quibus praeceptum erat, ^Haqueo 
gulam fregere. Ita ille patricius, ex clarissuma gente 
Corpeliorum, qui consulare imperium Romae habuerat, 
dignum moribus factisque suis exitum vitae invenit. De 
Cethego, Statilio, Gabinio, Coenario, eodem modo suppli- 
cium sumtum. 

LVI. DuM ea Romae geruntur, Catilina ^^ex omni 
copia, quam et ipse adduxerat, et Maulius habuerat, 
^^duas legiones instituit; cohortes, pro numero militum, 
complet : deinde, ut quisque voluntarius, aut ex sociis in 
castra venit, aequaliter distribuerat ; ac brevi spatio le- 
giones ^''numero hominum explovetat, cum initio non 
amplius dtiobus millibus habnisset. Sed ex omni copia 
circiter pars quarta erat roilitaribus armis instructa; 
ceteri, ut quemque casus armaverati ^^spaios, aut lancea^ 

12* 
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•Ui ^praeacutas sudes portabant. Sed, postqnam AxittminB 
com exercitu adventabat, Catilina per monies iter facere 
ad urbem modo, modo %i Oalliam versus, castra moTere , 
hostibua occaaionem pngnandi non dare ; sperabat prope 
diem ^seae habitorum, ai Romae socii incepta patravia- 
sent. Interea servitia repudiabat, ^ujns initio ad eimi 
magnae copiae concurrebant, opibna conjurationis fretoa; 
simul ^alienum suia rationibus existamana videri caossam 
civium cum aervis fugitivis comraunicaTisse. 

LVIL Sed, postquam in castra nuncius penrenit, Ro- 
mae conjurationem patefactam, de Lentulo, Cethego, cet- 
eris, quos supra memoravi, suppHcium sumtum ; plerique, 
quos ad. bellum spes rapinarum, aut novarum rerum 
atudium illezerat, dilabuntur ; reliquos Catilina per montis 
asperos, magnis itineribus, Hn agrum Pistoriensem abdu* 
cit, eo consilio, uti per tramites occulte perfugerent in 
^Galliam. At Q. Metellus Celer cum tribus legionibus 
in agro Piceno praesidebat, ^x difficultate rerum eadem 
ilia existumans, quae supra diximus, Catilinam agitare. 
Igitur, ubi iter ejus ex perfugis cognovit, castra propere 
movet, ac ^sub ipsis radicibus montium consedit, qua iUi 
descensus erat in Galliam properanti. Neque tamen 
Antoniiis procul aberat ; ^^tpote qui magno exercitu, 
locis aequioribus ^^expeditus, in fuga sequeretur. Sed 
Catilina, postquam videt ^^montibus atque copiis bostium 
sese clausum, in urbe res adversas, neque fugae, neqoe 
ispraesidii ullam spem ; optumum factum ratus in tali re 
fortunam belli tentare, statuit cum Antonio quamprimmn 
coniligere. Itaque, concione advocata, bujascemodi ora- 
tionem babuit. 

LVIII. " CoMPBRTiTM ego baboo, milites, verba virtu- 
tem non addere ; neque ex ignavo strenonm, neque fortem 
ex timido exercitum, oration^ imperatons, fieri. Quanta 
cujusque animo audabia natura, aut ^%ioribu8, inest, tanta 
in bello patere solet : quern neque gloria, neque pericula, 
excitant, nequidquam bortere ; timor animi auribus obOcit. 
Sed ego vos, quo pauca monerem, advocavi ; simul uti 
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^aussam consilii aperirem. Scids eqnidem, milites, 
8ecordia atque ignavia Lentuli ^antam ipsi cladem no- 
bisque .attuierit ; quoquo modo, dum ex uibe praesidia 
opperior,.in Gralliaro proficisci Dequiverim. Nunc quo in 
loco res uostrae sint, juxta mecum omoes intellegids. 
£xercitu8 hostium duo, ^unus ab uibe, alter a Gallia, 
obstant : tUudus in bis locis esse, %i niaxame animus 
ferati frumenti afque aliarum renun ogestas probibeL 
Quooumque ire placet, feno iter aperiundum est. Qua- 
propter tos moneo, uti foiti atque paralo animo sitis ; et^ 
cum praelium inibitis, meniineritis, tos divitias, decus, 
glorianif praeterea libertatem atque patriam in dextris 
portaxe. Si ▼incimus, omnia nobis tuta, commeatns 
abunde, coloniae atque municq>ia patebunt : sin metu ces- 
serimus, eadem ilia advorsa fiunt: neque locus, neque 
amicus quisquam teget, quern arma non texerint. Prae- 
terea, milites, non eadem nobis et ilHs necessitudo im- 
pendet : nos pro patria, pro libertate, pro idta certamus ; 
^illis supervacaneum est pugnare pro potentia paucorum. 
Quo audacius adgredimini, memores pristinae virtutis. 
Licuit nobis, cum summa turpitudine, in exilio aetatem 
agere : potuistis nonnulli Romae, amissis bonis, alienas 
opes exspectare. Quia ilia foeda atque intoleranda ^viris 
videbantur, baec sequi decrevistis. Si ''relinquere voltis 
audacia opus est : nemo, nisi victor, pace bellum mutavit. 
Nam in fuga salutem sperare, cum arma, ^quis corpus 
fegitur, ab bostibus averteris, ®ea vero dementia est. 
Semper in praelio maxumum est periculum, ^^qui maxume 
timent : audacia pro muro babetur. Cum vps considero, 
milites, et cum facta yestra aestumo, magna me spes 
victoriae tenet. Animus, aetas, virtus vestra bortantur ; 
praeterea necessitudo, quae edam dmidos fords facit. 
Nam muldtndo bosdum ne circumvenire queat, probibent 
angusdae. Quod si virtud vestrae fortuna invident, ca- 
vete, ^^inuld animam amittatis ; neu capti podus, sicuti 
pecora, trucidemini, quam, virorum more pugnantes, cru** 
entam atque luctuosam victoriam bosdbus relinquada." 
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. LIX. Haec ubi dixit, paulhilum commoratas, signi 
canere jubet, atque ^instructos ordincs in locum aequuni 
deducit: dein, remotis omniom equis, quo militibus, ex* 
aequato periculo, animus amplior esset, ipse ^pedes exer- 
citum, ^pro loco atque copiis, instruit. ^Nam, uti plani- 
ties erat inter sinistros montis, et, ab deitra, rapes aspera, 
octo cohoTtis in fronte constituit: ^eliqua si^a in 
subsidio artius coUocat. ^Ab bis centuriones omnis lectos, 
•t ^eyocatos, praeterea ex gregariis militibus opturonm 
gnemque armatum * in primam aciem subducit. C. Man- 
hum in dextcra, ^Faesulanum quemdam sinistra parte 
curare jubet : ipse cum ^libertis et colonis ^^ropter aqui- 
lam adsistit, quam, bello ^^Cimbrico, C. Marius in exer- 
citu babuisse dicebatur. At ex altera parte C. Antonius, 
^pedibus aeger, quod praelio adesse nequibat, M. Petreio 
legato exercitum permittit. Ille cobortis yeteranas, qoas 
'^tumulti caussa conscripserat, in fronte ; post eas, cete- 
rum exercitum in subsidiis locat. ^^Ipse equo circumiens, 
unumquemque nominans adpellat, bortatur, rogat, ud 
meminerint, se contra latrones^ ^^inermos, pro patria, pro 
libens, pro aris atque focis suis, i^cemere. Homo milita- 
ris, quod amplius annos triginta* "tribunus, aut ^^prae- 
fectus, aut legatus, aut praetor cum magna gloria fuerat, 
plerosque ipsos factaque eorum fortia noverat : ea com- 
memorando militum animos accendebat. 

LX. Sed ubi, rebus omnibus exploratis, Petreius i»tuba 
signum dat, cobortis pauUatim incedere jubet ; idem facit 
bosuum exercitus. Postquam eo ventum, unde a «>feren. 
tanis praehum committi posset, maxumo clamore cum 
Ireritu? ^T^ ^oncnmmt ; 2ipiia omittunt ; gladiis res 
l.^fT • ^^^^""^^^^ pristinae virtutis memores, cominus 
e^r„"tj: Jf J^"^ »i-«« --tunt : n,a.ujna vi 
versari 1-iJ. u ^**'^"» <="«« expeditis in prima acie 

1 eoatur. Petreius, ubi videt CatiliHam, con- 
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tra ac . ratns erat, magna vi tendere, ^cohortom praetoriam 
in medios hostis inducit ; eos perturbatos aK)ue alios alibi 
resistentes interficit ; deinde utrimque ex lateribns adgre- 
ditur. Manlius et Faesulanus %i primis pugnantes cadttnt 
Postqnam fusas copias, seque cum paucis relictum ndet 
Catilina, memor generis atque pristinae dignitatis, in con- 
fertissumos hostes incurrit, ibique pugnans confoditur. 

LXI. Sed^ confecto praelio, turn vero cemeres, quan- 
ta audacia,' quantaque animi vis fuisset in exercitu Cati- 
linae. Nam fere, quem quisque pugnando locum ceperaA, 
eum, amissa anima, corpore tegebat. Pauci autem, quos 
cohors praetoria disjecerat, ^aullo diversius, sed omnes 
tamen adversis volneribus conciderant. ^ Catilina vero 
longe a suis inter hostium cadavera repertus est, pauUu- 
lum etiam spirans, ferociamque animi, quam habuerat 
vivus, in voltu retinens. Postremo, ex omni copia, neque 
in praelio, neque . in fuga, quisquam ^civis ingenuus 
captusi ^Ita cuncti suae hpstiumque vitae juxta peper- 
cerant. Neque tamen exercitus populi Roman! laetam 
aut incruentam victoriam adeptus : nam strenuissnmos 
quisque aut occiderat in praelio, aut graviter ndneratus 
discesserat. Multi autem, qui de castris, visundi, aut spo- 
liandi gratia, processerant, volventes hostilia cadavera, 
amicum alii, pars hospitem, aut cognatum reperiebant: 
fuere item, ^m inimicos' suos cognoscerent. Ita varie 
per omnem exercitum ^aetida, moeror, luctus atque 
gaudia agitabantur. 
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JUGURTHINE WAR. 

1. FaUo. queriturt A-c, "Mankind compltm without reaio& | 
of their nature." FaUo, literally, '* falsely," " enoneously.'*— 
Sallnst has beto justly blame^for the introdactions to his histories. 
They hare little .if any relation to the subject which they are in- 
tended to usher in, and are top discur»iv#and long. 

2. Quod imbeoiUOf &c. ** That, beir^ weak and of short duralioii' 
It is influenced more by chance, than by the exertion of intellect.**— 
Jm6eci^ agrees with natwra. The less usual form of this adjectiTe 
is imbeciUis. — VtrtiUeia here eqmTalenito tfirtiUe ammi, 

3. Nam cofUra, ** For, on the contrary.*' 

4. Invenias. '' You will find, I think.** — ^The subjunctive is hem 
employed to convey a softened assertion, indicative of modesty on 
the part of the writer, and not of any. doubt in his mind on the sub- 
ject which he is discussing. So crediderim is frequently used, in 
the sense of " I am inclined to believe.*' « 

6. Magisque natwrae, dte. " And that active exertion is more 
wanting to the nature of men, than ability or duration," i. e. than 
additional power or an enlarged period of existence. — Naturae 
homdnvm is equivalent to barmni, '* And that man stands morels 
need of," &c. > 

6. Sed dux atqtie imperatcr, dec. A refutation of those who 
maintain, that human nature is influenced more by chance than by 
any exertion of the mental powers. — Sed may be rendered " Now.*' 
— Dux azque imperator. "The director and ruler." Imperator 
rises in force of meaning above dux. The fonner means literally, « 
<< commander in chief ;*' whereas dux means the highest of the in- 
ferior officers, having himself an irtiportant command.' These are 
here appUed to one and the same objects, for the purpose of showing 
the all-controlling power of the mind. 

7. Grasaaiur, " Aspires.** Literally,' " moves boldly on." 

8. FoOent poUntque. " Powerful and vigorous." P(rf/«wrefe» 
hpre to innate strength, potent to its exercise. 

13 
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2 9 Quappe protntaUm, Ac. " Since it (i. e. fortune) can neitbfii 
give, nor fake away, integrity, activity, nor other praiseworthy quali< 
tioa." hidustria here means an active exercise of our abilities.— 
The student will notice the use of artis for artes. Sallust is veiy 
much attached to thk form of the accusative, omms for omnesj po- 
pularis for popuiares, &c. It is called an archaism, (a term gene- 
zally applied to the use of antiquated or obsolete formic of expression,) 
though not very correctly, since the termination in is would seem 
to have been most commonly employed in thp best ages of Latinity. 
The common gnunmatical rule is, that nouns, whose genitive jdnral 
ends in turn, have m, w, or ei»f in the accusative plural. 

10. Ad merttam et vduptatis corporis^ dec. " It has been con- 
signed to the destructive bondage of sloth and corporeal gratifica- 
tions." The literal meaning oipt99t(^ appears to be " down," " to 
th^ bottom,*' "under foot." Hence pesmimdo literally means, 
"to send or throw to like bottom," and then figuratively, "to 
min or destroy." — VoluptaHs is put for votuptaUg. See pirevious 
note. 

11. Pemiciosa lubidaUf dec. In rendering, begin with ubi^ « when, 
after it has enjoyed for a afuon thia destructive indulgence," dec 

12. Suam qvisque cuipavif dec. " like authwa of these evib 
transfer each to affairs the blame that is their own." They allege 
in extenuation of their mental inactivity, that the affiurs to which they 
had directed their attention proved too difficult of accompUshment. 

13. Quod 9% honMJbut^ dec. " But if mankind were in^ired 
with as great a regard for things conducive to their welfare, as is • 
the zeal with which they seek after," dec. — Aliena, " things foreign 
to their nature." 

14. Neqite regerentuTj dec. " They would not be more controlled 
bf , than they would themselves control^ the chances of fortune." 

-15. UbLpro mortalibus, " In which, as far as is consistent with 
mortal lot.'' Pro mortaJibus, literally, " for mortals." Equivalent 
to qtuUemas mortalilniafaa est, 

16. Genus humamtm. " Man." 

17. SeqmmtUT. "Partake of." 

^ 18. Praeclara fucies, " Personal beauty." — ^Literally « a fine 
face," or " exterior." 

19. DUaiUrUur. " Insensibly leave us." — ^Literally, " steal away," 
" drop off." 

20. In^enii egregiafacinora. " The splendid exertions of intel- 
lect." — Facinus denotes a bold or daring action, and unless it be 
joined with a favouraWe epithet, or the action be previously de- 
scribed as commendable, the term is always to be understood in a 
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▼itoperatiTe sense. In the present passage, the epithet egregiut 
zoarks the character of the action as praiseworthy. 

21. Corporu etfortunae bonorum. " Of the advantages of perscm 
and fortune." 

I. Agit aique habet eunctOy &c. "Controls and sways all 
things, and is itself controlled by none.*' Afier habetwr nndentand 
ab ullo (scil. n^oHo.) 

3. Quo magis pravitaSf j&c. ** On which account the depiavitf 
of those is the more to be wondered at," &€. 

3; Inadtu. ** Through want of culture." 

4. Artes ammi. ** Mental employments." 

6. Ex kit. "Of these employments of mind." Understand 

6. Omms euro, dec. ." All change of public afiairs," or " eveiy 
office of administration." Of these offices, magistraius ,ne of % 
civil, imperia of a military nature. 

7. Quomam neque virtiUi, dec. " Since, neither, on the one 
hand, is the honour, that is its due, rendered to merit, nor are they, 
on the other, who have obtained authority by unfair means," &c.~- 
The allusion in fraudem is to bribery nd other unworthy aqi} de- 
grading practices. 

8. ParenUa, "Subjeeted states." From pareo, "to obey," 
and having the first syllable long. In parerUes, "parents," it is 
short. — ^The word occurs again in the first ch^ter of this histoiy. * 

9. DeUcta corrigaSy "may rectify abuses." — ImpoTtunum, "a 
perilous task." Literally, " without a harbour," or place of safety 
irom the storm. 

10. FeOigaado. " After all one's exertions*" Undorstand Uf 
which in some editions is expressed. 

II. Quern. For aUquem. — Lubido, an archaism for libido, 

12. Grati/cari. " Of sacrificing." i. e. Tanqiuim rem gratam 
dewvere. — More usual Latinity YfonldTeqmiegraHficandi; but Sal- 
lust is fond of unusual fomis of expression. 

13. Quae ingefiio exercentur. " Which form the exercise of the 
mind." Literally, " which are exercised upon by the mind." 

14. Memoria rerum geatarum. " The recording of past events." 
i. e. historical composition. — VirtiUe, '* Excellence." — Praeter^ 
undum. Understand esse tnihi, 

15. Per insolentiam. " From a feeling of vanity." JnsdUntiOf 
strictly, is unusual or altered conduct, as when the head is turned 
with vanity and self-conceit. — Studiiwi Uaidando. " By praising my 
own profession," i. e. of an historian. Before extoUere understand me. 

16 A repubUca. " From all participation in public affiuzs." 
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2 17. CerUf &c. Supply the ellipsb as foUowi : " K certe koc 

facientf qvibusy'' &e. 

18. Salutare pUbem, ** To court the fiiTOur of t3ie popoiace." 
Referring^ to the acts of candidates ij^ electioneering for office, gQing 
around, addressing in a friendly manner, shaking hands with Yoteri, 

19. Quilms temporibus. Sallust obtained the office of qiuestor, 
which entitled him to a seat in the senate, at the age of twenty- 
seven, a few years after the conspiracy of Catiline, and while the 
state was thrown into the greatest confusion by the acts of Ciodios 
and his followers. He was made tribune of the commons six years 
after, on~which occasion, according to some authorities, Cato was 
his competitor, but, according to others, when he was made pnetoc. 
To his success over Cato the historian alludes in the words qualet 
mrif &c. If this competition occurred for the office of praetor, he 
had no great reason to be proud of his success, since he nHtyinfi^ 
that magistracy entirely through the interest of CsBsar. 

20. Merito. " On good grounds.*' — Judtetum cmmt tnuiatiste. 
''Have altered my determination.** — Aliorum negotiis. ''Th» 
active employment of othefs." ^ 

21. Q. Maximum. Quintus Fabius Maximus, the weU-known op- 
ponent of Hannibal. — P. Scipionem, The elder Africanos, who con- 
quered Hannibal in the battle of Zama. — Sditos. Understand esM. 

Q '1. Imagines. Among the Romans, those whose ancestors, or 
^ who themselves had borne any curule office, that is, had been consul, 
prsetor, censor, or curule eedile, were called nobileSf and had the 
right of making images of themselves, which were kept with great 
care by their posterity, and exhibited only at funerals or on solemn 
occasions. These images were nothing more than the busts or 
effigies of the individuals, down to the shoulders, made of wax, and 
painted. They were placed in the atrium^ or hall, of the Roman 
house, enclosed in wooden cases. 

2. Scilicet non ceram illam^ dec. We must here resolve 9cilicei 
into its component members {scire licet,) and construe as follows : 
Scire licet non ceramriUam, &c. hahere. '* We may well suppose 
that neither the mere wax of which they were made, nor the form 
it had assumed, possessed such power in themselves.** 

3. Eonim. " Of the former.** Referring to their ancestors, and 
depending in construction on famam and gloriam. With virtus 
supply SV41 ipsorum, ** their own merit.** Sallust here argues in fa- 
vour of history, as a means of exciting to noble and praisewortiiy 
actions, by its recounting the deeds of former days. 

• 4. His moribus, *^ Amid the corruption of the day." L e. Amd 
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dkeM maniurt that are now preTalent. — Q^nn contmiaty ** who does 
not seek to vie." Qmn is here equiyalent to qui mm. 

5. Homines mm. ''Men of humble origin.'* Literally^ "new 
men." Those who were the ficpt of their £unily that had raised 
themselyes to any cunile office, were called among the Romant, 
homines novi, in aliiudon to their recent admission among the no- 
bility. 

6. Furiim et per laJtroetnia. " By private intrigue and open 
fi^ud." The acts of peculation, and official plunder, of which the 
Roman magistrates were so frequently guilty, are here stigmatized, 
and they are spoken of as actually affording the means for farther ad- 
vancement in the state. Sallust himself is open to this charge. — Af* 
ter potius we have rejected from the text, with some oi the best edi- 
tions, the words quam d&ms artHus, as the idea is sufficiently ex* 
pressed by per virtutem which precedes. 

7. Ac mm perinde habeantur. *' And are not to be estima* 
ted according to the merit of those who fill them." Ac is more fire- 
quently employed after perinde than ut. But its occurrence at the 
beginning of the clause prevents its being again employed on the 
principle of euphony. , 

8. Liberius aUntsque. ''Too fieely and too far." Oomi> 
pare remarks under note 1, ^tige .l.'^Redeo. Put here for eo» 
i. e. veniOf the compound for the simple. ** I now come to my subject." 

9. Jugurtha. Consult Historical lodtiL.'-^Nwmidjcarum. Na- 
midis answers in some measure to the modem Algiers, Consult 
Geographical Index. 

10. Atrox. " Bloody." — Variaque victoria fuit. " And tibe suc- 
cess was various," i. e. and marked by various turns of fortune ; 
victory inclining sometimes to the side of the Romans, and then 
again to that of Jugurtha. 

11. Obviam itum esL " Successful opposition was made."— Di- 
vina et humana cuncta. " All things religious and civil," L e. the 
whole state. — StudOs dviUbuSf " to the dissensions of the state," 
or simply, " civil dissensions." Vfiihfaeeret understand sdum or 
tantwn, " only." 

12. Paaca supra repetam. " I will take a brief review." 

13. Quo, ad eognoscendumj dee. " In order that all things may 
be clearer, and placed in a more distinct point of view, for the pur- 
pose of being thoroughly understood. " Ad r^gnoscendum, literally^ 
** for the knowing of them." The gertwd, according to the gram- 
marians, is here taken in a passive sense. The change of meaning, 
however, is rather owing to the idiom of modem languages, as ap» 
pears from the literal force oiad eognoseendsim. 

13* 
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14. BeUo Pumeo 9eew^. CohmH Histarietl Index, for an ae- 
count of the Punic wan, and also for some mention of the Cartha- 
giniana, Hannibal, and Masiniasa, under their respectiye heads. — 
Post magnitudinem. nominiM RamanL "Since the Roman name 
became illaatrioua.*' 

15. Cut po9iea AfrictmOf 6cc. ' The term Afrieano is here pot in 
the dative by attraction to the datiye of the person. In rendeiing 
the clause, Afrieano must be taken as equivalent to Afrietni or Af- 
riemtus. Thus, Est miki nomen Jwnma^ " my name is John ;** fti 
tttt fRtftf nomen Jotaaiia^ (or Jotames.) 

16. PraeclaTtk ret mUitarUfadrunu. " BrilUant militaiy eiqtlxMts." 
Consult note 4, page 3. — Syphace. ConsuU Historical Index. 
The proper name Syphax is said to hare the penult of the genitive 
c<Hnmon. It is on the contrary always long, for the line in Clan- 
dian {Bdl. GUd. 91.) where the abort quantity occurs, " CompuU- 
mus dirum Syphacem^ frsjctumque MtUUoy* is now altered in the 
best editions, after a conjecture of Barth*8, and we read Hanibtiem 
Ux Sffphacem, 

17. Regi, Referring to Masinissa. 

18. Imperii vitaeque ejtts, &c. The grant of the Romaas ceased 
vnth the life of Masinissa. His -son Micipsa reigned merely over 
that part of Numidia which had originally belonged to hia panat 
Ciita, and the portion of Numidia which Syphax had possessed, were 
formed into a Roman province. Hence imperii in tiie text refers to 
the empire of Masinissa in its fuU extent, embracing, what he had 
Teceived from the Romans. 

1. Abeumtis. *' Being carried off." 

S. Eodem cuftu, &c. '* He reared at home in the same way ss 
he did his own children." CvUus here has reference to every thiiy 
connected with the rearing of youth. It may be rendered mora 
literally by the term "education." Thus, "he kept at his court, 
and trained up by the same system of education," dec. 

8. Luxn. The old dative for htxui. — Commpendvm, " To be 
corrupted by them." Literally, "for a corrupting by means of 
them." Understand iUis in the ablative, and consult note 13, 
page 3. 

4. Equiuare^ jactdtari, dec. " He engaged in feats of horseman- 
ship, he learned to throw the lance," &c. The infinitive is here 
put for the imperfect of the indicative, a practice of which Sallustia 
perhaps fonder than any other writer. Grammarians term it the 
Uotorieal tn^nittve, as being principally used in historical narratives, 
in Older to giye an air of rapidity and animation to the sentence. 
This construction is usually explainsd fay an eilipsia of coemt or eo^ 
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penaUf which mty often be sajgplied ; in other case*, -howerer, it 4 
'will not accord with the sense. 

5. Et, cum.onutis gtoria anteiret, "And though he suipaased 
mil m t^utacion." Omnu is put foe omnet. Consult note 0, page 
l.^^EssCy for erai. Consult note 4. So also we have in this same 

sentence, agere for agebai^ Jtrvrt for fwUhtU^ facer t for fad€bat, and 
loqui for loqtiebatur. 

6. Honanem adeietcaOem, ** The young man." Sallust, by a 
species of aiohaism (note 9, p. 1.) here uses adoUsunSt with homo 
expressed, as a verbal adjective. Adde»een» is, strictly speaking, 
a verbal, and means " one growing up." — Exacta sua aetate, ** His 
own age being fax advanced." 

7. MagtM magigqtu crescere. *' Increased more and mora m 
reputation." Creseere is here the ordinary infinitive, preceded in 
construction by hominem adoleseentem, 

8. Avida wiperii, 4^. ** Eager after power, and huiried head* 
Imigto the gratification of its ruling prc^nsity." Animi eupidinem 
is an archaism for cuffidmem akme. — ^OpportunmtoB «tuiefite« dec 
** The favourable opportunity affwded by his own and the age of his 
children, a^ircumstance which leads even moderate men astray by 
tho hope of s^«aggrandizement." 

9. Seditio. " Insurrection."— ^e27iMi. « War," i. e. chrii wh; 
 ^Anxius. ' * Apprehensive." 

10. Popularilms, " To his countrymen." 

11. NumarUmo, Consult Geographical Index. — Cum mUteret. 
** Being engaged in sending." — Oatentando mrtuiem. ** In ostenta^ 
tionsly displaying his valour." — Saeoitia. ** By the furious bravery." 

12. Jmpigro atque aari ingenio, " Of a quick and penetrating 
tnm of mind." — P. Scipumu. The younger Afiicanus, called also 
Aemfljanus. — Marem hosHunu " The mode of fighting practised 
by the enemy." 

1. Quorum alterum. Referring to his being wise in council. — § 
Adfenre. *♦ To generate." 

3. Ret asperiu. " Difficult enterprises." — Agere for agebat ; so 
habere for kabebdt, and ampUcH for amplectebatwr. This peculiar- 
ity in Sallust's style need no longer be noted by us. The student 
idll easily discover it himself. <Consolt note 4) page ^.y-^Magie 
magisque, dec. " He became more and more attached to him %vecy 
day." 

8. MumJi4X7iHa ammif 6ic, '< A generosity of spirit and shrewd* 
ness of intellect." — Quie for quUme. , 

4. PoHoree. " Possessed of more charms."-r-i>om». "At home," 
i. e. at Rome. — Apud socioe dari magxMqitiam honteh, ^ Meaxfr* 
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dwr of note among our alliM, than^i«e% possessed of integotj." 
Equivalent to magiuan potku quam bonamfamam habenUs. 
6. Ncn wudioerem mmum. ** The ambitious spirit." 

6. Romae omnia venalia esse. Meaning that he could porchafle, if 
he pleased, the kingdom of Numidia from the Romans, after tha 
death of Micipsa. The power of Juguztha's biibes will be seen in 
the course of the narrative. 

7. Retorti, An archaism for reterH. — Praetorium, ** Thegeoa' 
ral's tent.," i. e. his own (Scipio^s) tent. The name of praetorm 
anciently common to all the Roman magistrates, and, in its piiiiu* 
tive acceptation, means a commander, or general. {Is qvi fnd 
jure ei exerdiu. Varro.) The term praeionum is often used to de- 
note not only the tent of the commander, but also the space aiouad 
lor his retinue and body-gnaid ; not, however, in this passage. 

8. Publicej guam privatim'. ** Publicly rather than private^/ 
i. e. by public services, rather than by private interest. — QuUmi 
for ttliquibus.''~'JPericulcse a pauds emi, dec. Implying that the 
kingdom of Numidia belonged to the whole Roman people, and not 
to a few of the nobility. That if he sought to obtain it from the kttcr 
by bribery, he would only be exposing himself to dangelt 

9. In suis art^us. " In the exercise of those abilities which 1» 
possessed."— C/Z^ro. " Of their own accord," i. e. without any ex- 
ertion on his part. — Praperantius. "Too eagerly," i. e. should 
attempt to expedite his elevation to the throne by bribery. 

10. Pro nostra amicitia. " As a friend." Literally, ** in considen- 
tion of our mutual friendship." 

11. Igiiur rex, dec. " The king, therefore, when he learned from 
the general's letter, that the things which he had heard frona rumooi 
were true." Ita esse, equivalent to ita esse uti acceperat, ** Wen 
so as he had heard." — Cum virtute vuri, dec. " Strongly influenced 
both by the merit of the man, and his popularity with the Romans.** 

Q 1. Cum Jugwrtha. The presence of the preposition marks the 
familiar nature of the address to Jugurtha, which approached in fret 
to a conversation. 

8. In meum regnum. *^ Into my kingdom," i. e. as one of mf 
heirs. In this assertion of Micipsa there was evidently no tnitk 
and Jugurtha himself, as appears from the beginning of the next 
ehaglor, viewed it in this yi^t.^-^Existumans non mittus, &c 
« Thinking that I would be no less dear to you, than to my o«i 
ehildmn, in case I should become the father of any." Accordingli 
this declaration of Micipsa, he adopted Jugurtha before he had ai^ 
ofiapring of his own The want of truth m this assertion speaks te 
lUelt 
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8. Nequeearetfalaiim halmiL Underatand me. <*Nor did that 
expectation deceive me." FaJsum habuU is equivalent to fefeUU.—' 
Tua. Understand facUit in the sense of^* exploits." 

4. Gloria kcnoramstu <* Thou hast decked with gloiy.*'— iVb- 
men famiUae renowUum, " The name of our family has been re- 
▼iTed." It had been previousiy imideied iUustiious by the exploits 
of Massiniasa. 

6. Per regnijidem. " By the fidelity you owe my kingdom," L 
e. as received into a share of it, and made one of its members. Al- 
hiding to bis adoption, «nd the obligation he was consequently un- 
der of aiding and defending the throne.— £en«/ao meo. " By my 
kindness towards you." AUading to his having adopted hiBL>— 
Alienos. «« Strangers." 

6. Non exerciiuSf dec. This beautiful idea is borrowed from the 
dying speech of Cjrrus, in Xenophon, Cyrop. s. 7» l^.-^Offido ei 
fide. <' By kind offices, and by the exercise of fidelity." — QutM Mh 
tern. ** Now, who." — Amiciar, Understand debet e*ee.''--Tui9, ** To 
jrour own relations." 

7. DUabuntur. " Fall gradually to ruin." 

8. Ne aliter pud evenuU. " That nothing may happen contniy 
to my wishes," i. e. literally, " otherwise than I could wiBh."~«Ojp»- 
lenlior. ** The more powerful/* This term literally means, *' pov^ 
erfiil in resources," pollens opibus. — Colxte^ obserwUe, '* Cherish, 
respect." — Hwne. The pronoun indieatea the proximity of Jugurtha 
to the couch of the dying monarch. — Sumeiese. " To have adopts 
ed." The more usual, but less accurate, form, is eumpeisee. 

9. FictOk "Insincerely." Laterally, "mere fictions." — Pro tern 
pore, dec. " Gave an affectionate answer, suited to the occasion." 
Pro tempore^ literally, in consideration of the occasion. 

1. Juata, ** His obsequies." Understand /tt4i«ra. We have it ^ 
expressed in Caesar. B. G, 6, \9,Justis funeribus confectis. — Re- 
guU. " The {Hrinces." Adherbal, Hiempsal, and Jugurtha. The 
term reguhis is here employed, not so much with reference to their 
age, as to the division of the kingdom among them. It denotes 
properly " a petty monarch." — Mifoimus. " The youngest." Ua- 
derstand natu, 

2. Feroz» ••* Violent." — IgnobiUtaiem Jugurthae. " The ignoble 
birth of Jugurtha." Quiamatemogenereimparerat. "Becauai^ 
origin was base on the mother's side." Literally, " because he was 
unequal, or inferior," dec. The allusion is to Jugurtha's having 
been bom of a concubine. 

3. Vextra AdherbaUm adsedU. " Sat down <m the right hand of 
Adheibal." The accusative .^iAerdoieni is governed by ai{ in com- 
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7 pontion. Dextraia here eqaivalent to a Aextra. — FaHgaba g 
fatre, '* Being wearied out by the importunities of hie brother."— 
In partem alteram. ** To the opposite side.*' 

4. CummuUadisserererU. **Iy*tbemid8tof alongdiscnssbn-^- 
Jodf. ** Throws oat the remark/' i 8. proposes. — Reeemii. "Shoold 
be repealed/* — Parum amimo vaSmaae. **Had not been strong is 
mind." His judgment had been impaired bj age and sickneti^ 
according to Jugurtha. 

6. If»um ilium. Referring to Jugurtha. — Quod ^erbum, &c 
** This remark sank m<He deeply into the bosom of Jiiguitfaa," dec. 
— Ira et metu anxhu. '' Distracted with rage and fear." — MUai 
«'He plotted."--Piir«r«. "He contrived. "^T«r<inc*. "Too 
slowly/' i. e. tardius quam vobierat, " More slowly than h 
wished." 

6. Propter iiteenntmem. "To prevent mutual dispntes.**-  
Malwriue. '* First." Literally, " sooner.'* — Loca propinqua ike- 
aauris. It seems to have been the custom with the monarchs of 
that land to keep the royal treasures m several strongholds. Thin, 
in the 37th chapter of this histoiy, the town Suthul is mentioned, u 
having been employed for that purpose ; in the 76th chapter, ThaU; 
in the 92d chapter, a castle is spoken of; and Strabo finally caDi 
Oapsa, ri ya^ >^«X^«coir rod 'Io«y«6p9a. 

7. Proxumue Uctor. " Chief lictor." i. e. chief attendant. Tfat 
Uctors went before those whom they attended, one by one, in a 
regular line. The foremost was called liet&r primus^ and the hind- 
most, who immediately preceded the magistrate, was called Ueter 
proxtmus^ or postremus^ and used to receive and execute the com- 
mands of the individual on whom he attended. Masinissa had been 
allowed by the Roman senate to assume the badges of cunile du- 
gistracy, in consideration of his valuable services. In this way, 
lictors became a pa<t of the retinue of the Numidian monarclu. 
Some, however, suppose that Sallust merely uses the term lictor on 
this occasion in accordance with the custom of other Roman writers, 
who applied terms, which only suited the institutions of their own 
country, to the customs and usages of other nations. 

8. Quern ministrum. "Which tool." — Clavie aduUertnoM. 
** False keys.'* Clame for dates. The gates of the house, not, is 
eotte maintain, of the city, are meant. — Venhirum. To the city, 
namely, where Hiempsal was residing. 

9. Diverei. " In different directions." Literally, " taking dii^ 
ferent routes." — Oceursantes. «* Meeting them." — Strepilu ei tu- 
muUa. " With uproar and confusion." — Tugurio nmUeris aneiiUe. 
*' In an obscure iqpaitinenty belonging to a maid-servant.** T^ifii- 
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num 18 bere employed to denote a mean or poor ap a rtineut, nich 7 
as slaves were lodged in. With regard to the expression mulierit 
aneiUaey it may be ren^ked, that anciUoj strictly speaking, is an 
adjective, and is so used by the older writers, whom Sallnst here 
imitates : not, however, by those of a later age. 

1. Omnisque, For onmeMque. — In dtuu partU iiBttikLni, ** They 8 
separate into two parties." Parti» for partes.-^Mum aUerum, 

" The other," i. e. Jugurtha. The pronoun iUe here represents, by 
a species of archaism, the definite article, which the Latin language 
wants. 

2. Pariim vi, &c. '* Some by force, others of their own consent." 
Partim, here used in the sense of alias, and elsewhere in Sallnst ftr 
an adverb, is in fact the old accusative of pars, for the later form 
partemf and governed by qtiod ad, or seeundunij understood. 

3. Tamen etsi. An archaism for tametsi. 

4. In provindam. " Into the Roman province." i. e. the tern* 
ioiy of Carthage, which the Romans, after the death of Massinissa,. 
on whom they had bestowed it for the period of his life, fonnedinto 
a province. 

5. Jugurtha, patratU eonsiUu. Afler this in some editions we 
have postquam wnm NumidiapoHebatur, This, however, is entirely 
superfluous, and is already implied in^pairatis consiUis. 

6. Quis. For qvdbus. — UH expleani, "To satisfy fully."— 
Quemeumque possmt, dec. " To gain over whomsoever they can by ^ 
dint of bribery " Some editions read qttaecunque, dec. " To ac- 
complish whatever they can," &c. The reading in the text, how^ 
ever, is more animated and forcible. 

7. AUisqtu. " And to others," namely, of the nobility.*^^t(£/o* 
ritas. '* Influence" in the senate. — Invidia. "Odium." — In 
groHam etfavcfrem, " Into the good graces and favour." 

8. Singulos ex senatu ambiundo. ." By going around to eaeh 
individual of the senate," i. e. by a personal application to the 
senators individually. — Ne gravius in eum eonavUretur. ** That 
too severe measures should not be taken against him.' 

9. Senaius. " An audience on the part of the senate. 

10. ProcuroHone. **'In the administration of it." — CeterumjuB 
et vmperium, dec. " That the rightful sovereignty, however, was 
vested in you." Xiterally, " that the right and sovereignty," dec. 

1. Cognatorum. " Of kindred." — Adfinium. " Of relatives." 9 
Ci^fnati are relations by the father's side; Agnati, on the mo- 
ther's side ; AdJmM, by marriage. Compare Taylor* $ Elements of 

the CwU Law, p. 314 seq., and HilVs Synonyms, p. 61. 

2. Habere, Some editions read habUurum esse. The pieseD^ 
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9 hsnnmt, kmore forcible, and cairiM with it an air of greator 
UuAf.'^Cum Mgitarem. "While I was zealously acttng in ae- 
eordance with." The student will note the peculiar force of the 
frequentative.— £< jam ah tfWfe, 6k. **Ajad even by my Teiy 
lineage the ally and friend," dee. i. e. the hereditary ally and friend. 
8. Atqwe tgo^ dee. The . general idea, intended to be conveyed 
by thii whole passage, is as follows : I could have wished, consoqit 
fathers, since I was destined to be plunged into this miseiy, that 
I might have been able to implore your aid, rather on aeconnt of mf 
own services, than Chose of my ancestors ; and above all, that I 
might have merited the gratitude of Rome, without needing her pro 
tection ; or that, in case I did stand in need of it, I might haTe 
received it as my due. As, however, innocence is of itself but a 
weak defence, dtc. 

4. Vellem. To be rendered as if vofactssem. — Mea. *' Services tbl 
I might have rendered." — Ob majorum hentficia, '< On account of 
any rendered by my ancestors." — Ae maxume. " And above all"— 
Deberi ntihi, " That favoura might have been owing to me. "— 
Secundum ea. ** Next to this," or, more freely, " in the next place." 
Equivalent to tecwido loco quibut. Some editions read secuttditm 
with a comma after it, separating it from ea^ Secundum will tbea 
mean " ih the next place," ^ind ea be joined in construction with 
detideranda e*$eni, 

5. Neque ntUu tn manufiaUt dec. " Nor was it m nty power to 
form the character of Jugurtha." Literally, ".to e&ct what kind 
of person Jugurtha should be." After foret the verb efficer^ vdmj 
be understood, although this is not necessary, since the daoae, 
puUi$ foret JugurihOf may be regarded as the subject nonunative to 
jfiiit. 

6. Quo temfore^ dec. This refers to the Romans, who were, at the 
time to which the prince aUudes, engaged in an important and dif&* 
cult war with the Carthaginians, and might be faithful, but could 
not, when their resources were thus pre-occupied, prove very efBcient 
allies. Ejus refers to popuh Romano, 

7. Quorum progeniem. Supply fn^. QiM^ram refers to ykmtUs, 
a collective noun, and to the idea of majofea im{^ed in it. — Nihl 
causae. " No other plea." — De/ormahts aerumnis. " Forlorn and 
wretched." • 

8. Taimn.erat. " Still it were." JSrat is here used instead of 
esset, to denote more of certainty by means of the indicative. — Neque 
atjusquamt dec. " And that the kingdom of no one should increaae 
in power, by the commission of crime." There is no need of ua> 
derstaading, as some do, the verb pati after nequc. 
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9. Yds hi niea injunoy dec. "You an trotted wxCh coatenipt in ^ 
the injustice that is done me.*' Despicere always implies that the ' 
person despising thinks meanly of the person despised, as compared 
with himself. CorUemnere denotes the absolute -vileness of an 
object. 

10. PoHssumum. "Of all others.'^ 

1 1. Sempenu in sanguine-j &c. ** Shall we ahrays he exposed 
to the honors of bloodshed, to the sword, to exile 1"— -^icobrniet. 
•* Powerfiil.** Literally, " safe," i. e. from Roman power and do- 
minion. — Jure. "As a matter of covorse.*' Equivalent to jure 
necessitoHs. 

1. lUapestU^ " That plagne." Referring to the Caithagmians. 10 
— JPacem agitaiamus. The frequentative is frequently employed 
by Sallust for the simple verb to give more frilness to the style. 
Agilabamus is here put for agebamua. — Quia for quHnu. — Quern 
jussisseHs. " Him, whom you might- have ordered us to regaid as 
such.** 

S. Seae etferera. An archaism for se»e efferent, and this eqidriF 
lent to elahie, " hunied away." — At^^ eodem. " And who was at 
the same time." 

3. Isdem. An archaism foriiedem. — Nihil minus, quam, dee. ** Ex- 
pecting nothing so littie as violence or war, in a country subjected 
to your authority," 

4. Exterrem pairia, dtc. The student will note the imitation of 
the Gredt idiom, in which Sallust here indulges. Effeeit me extent 
rem^ Sec., ut eaeem, instead of effedt uti ego nihil nwme qvam, dec 
txspecUms, neuH videiis, extorris pairia, dome, ifnope, coopertue 
miseriis, lUnvis tutnis quafn in regno meo eesem. 

5. MuUum laborem euscipere. ** Undertook an arduous tadc." 
The prince now enters on the following argument : — If my ancestors 
embraced the friendship and alliance of Rome, not from motives of 
indolence, nor from a wish to lead an easy and inactive life, but 
well knowing, on - the contrary, how many arduous labours they 
would have to perform, and how much would be eaqf>ected from 
them by the Roman state as a proof of their fidelity ; and if they 
rendered all these services, and gave all these proofs of their sincerity 
and attachment; surely I, their descendant, have some right to 
expect both commiseration and aid at your hands. 

6. Quod in/amilia nostra jmt, dec. " What was in the power 
of our family to perform, it did ; that it might aid you, namely, m all 
your wars." Our idiom requires the past tense of the indicative ; 
** it aided you in all your wars." 

7 Tertium. " On becoming a third," by addition. — AUernu. 

U 
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10 Reiening to Jugmfha. Some editioiu hare altera refeninj^ of coons 
to the speaker. 

8. Generis fraeeidia^ 6lc. ** All the suptports of my family ue 
ent ofT." — Naturae conceeeit. "Has paid the debt of natme." 
literally, "has 3rielded to nature/' L e. to the unnrersal law of 
natare. ' 

9. Quern mhmme decuit, ** Whom sach a deed least of all 1» 
came,** i. e. who should haye been the'laat to do it. The clame 
refers to propinquuet not to frairi. 

to. AdfineSf amieosy dec. **One disaster has crnahed one, 
another has crushed another, of my relatiTCs, my friends, the rest of 
those who were near to me.'* SaHust is very fond of the comsCmcttOB 
with aUus, It must be rq>eated in translating; 

U. Pare .... oeH, An instance of the figure which gma* 
maiians call synesis, where the adjectiye, participle, dec. refer to 
the person or persons implied by a word, and do not agree in gender 
with the word itself. AcH, in thisxlause, and chjecti, in the nei!, 
refer to adfiauej afitiet, and jropinqui, and agree with them ia 
gender. 

12. Exigwnt, "Drag out.*'— JV«CM*tfmt. "Friendly." Ne- 
ceeearia are hare opposed to adverea, and denote those acts of kind- 
ness and a£fection which we are neceesaribf led to expect firom those 
who are connected with us by the ties of consanguinity. And henct 
tiie term neceeeitudo is used for relationship or any intimate con- 
nexion. Adheibal expected from Jugurtha the kindneas and a£Eee- 
tion of a brother, but only met with acts of hostility. 

13. Nunc verOy dec. This is an instance of what the logiciut 
caU the argument afortUni. Even though I had not been stripped 
of my kingdom and all my resources, remarks Adherbal, still, if aof 
unexpected injury had been done me, I would have implored yoor 
aid. How much more ought I to implore it now, when an exile and 
a beggar! 

14. Omamm honeetarum rerum. " Of all things suitaUe to my 
rank.** 

15. Oh veetram atmcUianu "On account of your friendsh^ 
towards us," i. e. our alliance with you. — Majorum mearum, dec 
" Very many a memorial of the hostilities committed by my fore- 
fiUhers," i. e. committed by them against the neighbouring nations 
in furtherance of the R4>man power. 

11 1. Poetremoy Maeimieea, dec. A new argument. I cannot obtain 
any aid from other powers ; and even if I could, the injunctions of 
my father Masinissa would not permit me to do so. He taught as 
to look to you for aid in all our difficulties. It is youia therefore to 
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sender the Msistance which I chdm, and the more m too, ■• you J } 
ire fully able to afibrd it. 

2. Una nohig occidendum esse. " That we must fall along with 
t." 

3. Magm alis, dec. '' You are become a great and powerful 
leople." 0pulmtU9 is here equivalent to opUms potens. — Omma 
^cundOf dee. " All things prosper with you, and are obedient to 
t>ur sway,*' i. e. all your undertakings are crowned with success, 
nd every thing yields to your power. 

4. Quos put for aiiquos. — Panim eognita. '* 111 understood by 
liem.^* Referring to their ignorance of Jugurtha's real character, 
nd hinting that he only wishes to make tools of them in furthering 
ia own views, and screening himself from punishment. — Tront- 
vrsoB. *< Astray,*' i. e. from the path of duty and honour. 

6. Fatigare. " Are importuning.** — Fmgere me verba. "That 
feign ^hat I say,'* i. e. that my grievances are all pretended.— 
7ut Ucu-erU manare. ** When I might have remained." 

6. Quod tttiruan, &c. ** But would that I may see." The use 
»f qttod before many conjunctions, dec., merely as a copulative, ap- 
pears to have arisen from the fondness of the Latin writers for the 
:onnexion by means of relatives; 

7. Ne^ " Yes !** The more usual form is nae, from the Greek 
ai. — Qui nunc 9cdenbu$ suiSf dec. " Who is now emboldened by, 
ind glories in, his crimes." 

8. Jam joMj /rater t dec. The mention of his brother in the pre- 
vious sentence^ reminds him of all that brother's misfortune, and he 
tursts Ibrth therefore ii.to an invocation full of the strongest feeling. 
—Regrman. Understand toTiAtm or tantummodo. So in Greek, 
\6vov is often omitted after the particles v6 and /i4, and must be sup- 
plied in translating. 

9. Rerum kumanarum. <* Of the instability of human affairs.** — An 
egno coHsulam. " Or consult for the welfare of my kingdom,** 
. e. by making peace with the usurper, save my subjects from the 
terrors of a ^^vr.^Cujut vitae neeUqucj &c. " Since my own life 
ft death depends entirely on the aid which- 1 am soliciting from 
kthers,** i. e. since I have no other quarter from which tp expect 
iven personal safety but the Roman power ; while, on the other 
land, I am every moment in dread of death from the violence of Ju- 
pirtha. 

10. Emori, " A speedy death.'* The infinitive here supplies the 
>lace of a noun, or, more correctly speaking, is employed in its true 
sharacter. For this mood, partaking of the nature of a noun, has 
»een called by grammarians the ** verb's noun," (<M/ia Wanc.y 
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I ][ The reason of thif appellation ia more appaxent, howoTer, in Ghreek, 
from its taking the prepositive article before it in all -caaes ; as rd 
Ypa^iiPt ^^ yp^^^i ^V yp^^iV' The same conatructioa la not nn- 
known in English. Thus Spenser : — 

" For not to have been dipped hi Lethe lake. 
Could save the son of TheUg firom to dU." 

11. Neu jure omUnUtLs, &c. " And that I might not appear a 
juat object of contempt." Cortius reads vivere instead i^furc, and 
makes it equivalent to viverem^ regarding mdererr as a mete appen- 
dage to the sentence, in imitation of the Greek idiom, where wotds 
that refer literally to what appears to be the eaae, are aometimea 
taken in the sense of reality, and refer to what is actually the case ; 
such as ^aiyuf 6oKiia, &c. Other editions have vert. 

12. Neque vwere lubet, " Life neither possesses any cfaaima "— 
lU obviam injuriae. ** Set your facea against injustice." — Tabet^ 
cere, "To fall by degrees to ruin." A metaphor borrow^ from 
the effects of a wasting malady on the hmnan frame. The guilt ^ 
Jugurtha is to prove* if unchecked by Romail power, a conodi^g 
canker, that will consume by degreea all the prosperity of Nu- 

12 i. Caussa, '* The justice of their cause." — Saemiiam. ** Cru- 
elty." — UUro. " Without any provocation." — Quodtrnjuipam, dec 
'* Because he had not been able to commit the wrong that he in- 
tended." — Alium ac. " Other than." — Utrtfiu, " Both paitiea," 
L e. Adherbal and Jugurtha*s ambassadors. 

2. Gratia depravaU. " Corrupted by their influence," Pars...., 
depravati, by synesis. Consult note 11, page 10. — Vtriuiem. 
** The merit." — Gratia^ voce, " By private influence, by openly 
opposing the measure." — Pro alieno aeelere, &.e. " They atrove to 
screen the crime and infamy of another, as if in support of their own 
reputation." 

3. Carius. Agreeing with aequum, the nearer noon. — CauC" 
hant. The verb ccnseo is specially applied by the Roman writen 
to a aenator^s expression of opinion in debate* — AemUiua Scamus. 
Consult Historical Index. — Famosam trnpudeniemque. '* Thenoto- 
xioua and barefaced." Famosam ia here equivalent to de qua md- 
ta fama erat. — PoUuta liceniia, " This gross coiruption." — hui- 
diam, " Public odium." Popular Msentment. — A conauetm laW- 
dine. " From its accustomed cupidity." 

4. QtU. Referring to aenatorum^ as implied in pars.-^Deeeml^ 
goH. " Ten commissioners." — Ohtmuerat. '* Had posaeaaed." — 
If. Opmias. For this, and the other names that occur in the elanae, 
consult Historical Index.— iicerrvme viUoriaimf dec. '* Had madia 
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I very cniel nee of the Tictoiy gained hy the nolnlity orer the ccqn- J2 
none." Aecording to Plataich, not less than three thousand of the 
ower orders were slain on this occasion. ( Vit. Graeeh. c. 18.) 

5. Jdcurtiissufne. " With the most studied respect.*' — FatfutSf 
lie. Some editions readfama, an old ibim forfamatf the datiTO. 
We have giyen the regular form far the datrre at once. Fide is hy 
in archaism for Jidei. 

6r, Mauretamam, Consult Geographical Index. — lUeSm aUertan. 
^ The other." lUam is here used, by an archaism, with the force 
>f the Greek article.-<-iS[pecu, ^uam imu, potiorem, ** Better in ap* 
warance than reality.-*' 

7. Re§ fHMtuhre mdetttr. ** My subject here seems to require of 
oeJ^-^AUingere, " To touch slightly upon," i. e. to give a brief 
iccount. — 'Asperitatem. ** The difficulty of travelling." Literally, 
'the wildness orruggednessof the country." — Minus frequeTUata 
ufU. ** Axe less frequented." Cortius iake»frequentiUa mni in the 
ense of habHata nuU. The other meaning, however, appears, upon 
k caieiul examination of thepassage, to n^ree better with the context. 

1. Deia kaud facile, dec. ** Of these I cannot easily speak with | J 
my degree of certainty." Is by an archaism for ft*. — Ahsolvam. 

* I will despatch." 

2. In partem tertiam, dec. " Have reckoned Africa as a third 
«rt." Literally, " have set down Africa for a third part." Some 
ead in parte tertia. But the best manuscripts are in favour of the 
»ther lection, and the literal translation we have given shows its 
propriety. — Fauci tantufnmodo, dec- Understand voluerunty or 
slse poauierunt: Varro is one of those who make but two divisions 
if the ancient world. His words are : ** Ut (minis natura in coehim 
t terrdrn dhnsa est, sic caelum in regiones, terra in Asiam at Eu- 
opam." {L, L. 4.) 

3. Ea finis haJbet. ** It has for its boundaries." Fims iat fines 
Sallust, having been governor of Numidia, was well acquainted with 
he general outlines of Africa, as far as that country was known to 
he Romans. His account, however, of the eariy history of the 
>eople of Africa is of no 'value whatever, nor does he appear to 
lave believed it himself. 

4. Fretum nostri maris et oeeani. " The strait connecting our sea 
^th the ocean." The straits of Chbraltar are here meant, called 
>y the Romans fretam GaMtamim or Herculeum. The Mediter- 
rancah was styled mare nostrum by the Latin writers, from the 
circumstance of the Italian peninsula projecting into it. 

6. DeeHoem latitudinem. ^ A vride sloping tzact." Consult Geo- 
graphical Index. — ^jlfore saevuMf importUioaam, ** Thia sea of Ai* 
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J3 1^ >* tflmpestnoot, and fll-sopfklied witfa haiboon." The tarn 
importMOtum apparently contradicts the expression p&rtuonor^ w^ 
plied at the close of tfa« preceding chapter to the pert of Nmnidia 
assigned hy the Roman commissionos to Adheibal : there* however, 
it only means " better provided with harboun" than the pert giva 
to Jugurtha, without mesning to convey the idea that they were ma- 
ny in number. 

6. Arbori infeeundus. Understand /ermdo^ or sofnae eqiUTakot 
term. Arbori is put for arbaribut. — Coela, terra, dtc. ** FroA the 
sky, from Um earth, there is a scsrcity of water," i. e. nin sekkn 
frlls, and the rivers and springs are few in numb«. — Cfetut^ kami- 
num. ** The natives." Literally, " the rsce of men,** (L e. that 
inhabit it.y^Dissohit, ** Gradually carries off." — MaUfici geiitrit, 
"Of a hurtful kind." 

7. Quaimguam ah eafa/nuiy &c. ** Although it differs from tfaii 
account which is the prevalent one among most persons ; etiUtes it 
has been explained to us out of the Punic vi^umee, which were asid 
to have been those of king Hiempsal, and as the inhabitants of that 
land deem the fact to be, I will relate in as brief a maimer as pos- 
sible. The truth of the narrative, however, shall rest with the au- 
thors of it.'* Whatever these books may have beeoy it does not 
vpgetx that the information derived from them by Salliist was of ths 
most accurate character. (Compare note 8.) ^ 

8. Gaetuli et lAbyes. For these and other names occuning in 
the course of this account, consult the Historical, or .Geogiqihical 
Index, as the case may be. — Quis. For quUms* — Humi palmhm. 
** The herbage of the ground." — Vagi, palante*, ** Without aig 
fixed habitation, wandering to and fro." 

9. HercuiM. All this is a mere fable. — Sibi quiqucz '' Each tx 
himself." Quique is put quoque^ and petente is in fact understood, 
though not translated. — Dilabitar, " Melto away.*' 

10. Intra oceamim magis. " More upon the oceai}«" i. e. near* 
er the ocean. According to this account, which, however, is purely 
fabulous, they settled on the coast of Africa, without the stnits of 
Gibraltar, where the land, bending outward, appears to be embraced 
by the Atlantic, and, as it were, folded in its arms. Hence tbe ut- 
eral meaning of the text is, ^ more within the ocean.'* 

11. Emundi, out mutandi. " Of obtaining it by purchase or ex- 
change.** Referring to the timber. — IgTiara lingua. V An un- 
known language," i. e^ an ignorance of the language spoken in that 
country. — Commercia. " All traffic." 

14 1* Tentantes agros. "In tiyiog the pastarBge.**-T>i^anBi4sr. 
The etymology here given is of no tbIuo whatever. If the 
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ffwnidae really denote a pafltoral people, and be derived from \^ 

tr6ftfiy (" pasture,**) as Sallint supposes, it must have been given to 
the people who bore it by the Greeks, among whom finB teim 
T^oft&dkf was ai^lied to pastoral nations in general. Le Clerc {iti 
Crenes, 10^ 6. ) derives the appellation Numidae from the Phoenieiaa 
iV^fKoiMftfft, *< wanderen." 

2. Mapalia. This tenn appears to be analogoas to oar Enf^idi 
word *Vhat8.** The Nnmidian mapalia were constracted of leeds 
and* other simihr materials, eccording to Silius Italicus (17, 88.) 
From Sallu6t*8 description they would seem to have resembled the 
dwellings of many baibarous tribes of the pres^it day. The ancient 
writers make mention also of Numidian magalia. According to 
some, the mflgaUa were fixed abodes, fonning villages and towns ; 
whereas the nuipalia were moveable dwellings, and were cairied 
about on wagons according as this nomadic race changed their 
place of residence. Mapalia has the first syllable rhort, but magalia 
long. Servius makes the true orthography of the latter magairia, 
sand derives the word from the Phoenician magar, equivalent as Ee 
informs us, to the Latin " viUa.^^ 

3. Incurvii UUrihus teeta. ** Formed of sloiang sidee meeting 
at the tx^ in a lOoV'-^Cannae. ** The hulls." 

4. Sub soU magif. *'More under the 8mi,**i. e. nearer the* 
equator. — Ab ardonbut. *' From the heats of the* torrid zone.**— 
Jiiqtte. Referring to the Modes and Armenians united with the 
Libyans. — Frelo. ** Merely by a strait.'* Understand kuUam. 

6. Mauros pro Medis adpeliaiUes. This etymology is of no value. 
Bochart, with more probability, deduces the name Mauri from the 
Phoenician Mauharimy meaning *^ the furthest pec^le,** for after the 
Mauri came the Western ocean. 

6. Nomine Numidae. '* Under the name of Numidians.*' Their 
new name. — Propter muUiiudiftem. '* In consequence of an over- 
flowing poj^lation/* — Quaet proxume Cardu^ginem. "Which, 
lying in the immediate vicinity of Carthage.** The student will 
note the construction, loea, quae .... appellaiur. The relative 
here agrees with the following word in the singular, in place of that 
verb being put m the plural. It is the usual practioe of Cicero 
to connect the relative in agreement or gender with a following 
word. Some grammarians term this the Greek construction. 

7. Utrique. Referring to the parent state of the Numidians, and 

to the colony that went forth from it. — Hij qui ad nostruin, dec. * 
Referring to the colony alone. — Quia lAbyet, dtc. The reason 
assigned by Sallust for the more rapid growth and the greater repu- 
tation of the colony is, that they encountered in the Libyans a foe of 
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\^ no great power and of no Tery wariike habits. Hence they 

made thenuelves coaspicuona by the conqueat of theae. Wbereaa 
te parent atate, though it had become in acme degree naited with 
the Graetuli by intennairiage^ yet atiU found in many tribes of that 
nation veiy powerfol opponents, who prevented by thekr continaal 
hoatilitiea any Teiy rapid increaae of national strength. It wiH be 
perceiTed that Sallnat, in the courae of thia history, makes the 
Gaetuli a distinct people from the Numidians, ao that the onion to 
which he refers could not have been a very atrong ih: extensiTe one. 
S, Pwr» tnjenar, Refening to the part ** nearer the see," L e. 
. the ahorea of the Mediterranean. — Ctmuawert. " Became naerged.** 
— /mp^nui/tufn. " Of iheir conquerors." The vrnftrmdem are the 
membera of the colony, the vkti amnes are the libyans. 

9. OrigmUnu. *'To their parent atatea," i. e. the cilice of 
Phoenicia, from which the coloniea that founded Uiem had come. 

10. Ad CatabfUk$non. "Beginning with the Gatabathmos." 
More literally, '' On the side of the Catabathmua.*' The Catafaetb- 
mna, it will be remembered, waa made, in the 17th chapter, the 
eastern limit of Africa, by which unagement Egypt became part of 
Asia.— iSeeunio mart. " And following the aeacoaat." 

11. There&n. The Greek genitive plural (9irfNic«»y) Latinised, 
and put for the more common Latin form Theraeorum, The The- 
reana were the nativea of Thera. Consult Geographical Index. 

13. Leptis. The city of Leptis Magna is here meant. The one 
alluded to in the beginning of the chapter ia LeptU Parva. 

13. Philaenan arae, *' The altera of the Philaeni.*' We have 
here the Greek genitive plural {^tXatvav) again Latinised. An ae- 
count of the Philaeni, and the manner of their death, ia given in the 
79th chapter of this history. — Quern. Underatand loewm, 

14. Post. ** After this," put for poatea. — Super Numidmm. 
** To the sooth of Numidia,** i. e. above Numidia in an inland di- 
rection. — AUoe incuUius vagoe agitare. . " That others, beings in a 
less civilized state, lead a wandering life." Agitare ia put for the 
simple verb agere^ to give a fuller sound to the clause, a practice 
very common in S%llust. 

16. Atthmpae. The Aethiopes, according to ouir historian, v?oold 
seem to have occupied the central parts of Africa from east to west. 

16. Pleraque ex Punieie oppida. The more usual form vronid 
be pleraque ex Punicu opptdie. The Greek idiom is here imitated. 
— Quae noviseume habuerant. " Of which that power had been 
latest possessed.'* Referring to the territories of the Carthaginisns 
just before their overthrow by the Romans. Haiueram appliea to 
the Carthaginians, not to the Romans. 
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1. ImperiiabiU. For the simple verb tmjMrcW. Coaraltiiota 14» 15 

^ge 14. — Cetera^ " In all oliier respects/' 

2. Timor em animi. An archaism for timorem alone.— PrMpiM 
tceUriM. " The rewards of his guilt,'* i. e. inqjunitj, and the half 
>f Numidia, instead of the third ]p%xt.—Cerhim rahu, '* Deeming 
;hat to be a fact" — Apud NvMantiam. " Before Nmnantia," i. e. 
n the Roman camp before that place. — Amnmm tntgmdit. *' He 
lirects his views." 

3. Quern pttehat, "At who^i he aimed," i. e. whom he was 
>repariDg to attack. — OpTporiuiuu inhaiae, '' A fit subject for hi- 
ustice," L e. on whom injuries might be inflicted without any 
ianger. 

4. CowMrtU. Supply ofrsum tuum, or something similsr.— 
Ddore permMum. *' Stung with indignation." The primitire 
neaning of dolfir is the smarting sensation attendant on a wound. 
[t becomes therefore a strong term when applied to the moral fed- 
ngs. — Eamque rem belli cauasgm fore. Jugurtha hoped that Adher- 
>al would.be crushed by him before the Romans could interfere, 
knd that then he could easily buy off the resentment of the latt^:. 

5. Contumdiosa dicta, **An insulting reply." ContumdiOj 
prhence the adjective is formed, generally denotes a direct and 
studied insult, and is somewhat analogous, in this respect, to the 
Greek v0pti,-^Quia terUatum aaUea^ 4b:. *' Because, when tried n 
on a former occasion, it had eventuated otherwise than he had ex- 
pected," i. e. it had not succeeded according to his expectations, 
{cetserat secus ae speraverat.) 

6. Animo jam invaserat. ** He had already graq)ed in thought." 
^^QuA pergebat. " Wherever he marched." Qua for qtuicunque, 
— Praedas agere. This expression is properly applied to that 
species of booty which can be driven off, such as cattle, flocks,. &c. 
In the case of inanimate plunder the verb /«rre is employed. Hence 
the common phrase in lAtin, agert et Jerre hMtUia ; in the Greek, 

7. Eo processum. " That matters had come to such a pass."—- 
Necestario. Equivalent to necessitate coactusy and implying that 
Adherbal only took up arms because absolutely forced so to do. The 
term necessariOf therefore, does not appear superfluous in this pas- 
sage, as some contend. — Die extremum. ^e have here the old 
form of the genitive singular of dAea, instead of dieu Compare the 
words of Priscian : — " Veteres freqv,entissime inveniwntur timilcm 
ablativo protulisse in hoc decliTuUione {scU. quinta) tam genitivum 
^VAm datimtm." (7, 19.) 

1. Obscuro etiam tumlumine, "The light (of the approaching 16 
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10 ^^) ^^^^ Mill as yet obwnm."— PorCim. <' Some.** — TofrtOanm 
" Of Romuis.'* Referring to the Romans (whether natives of Rome 
or {MOTmcials enjoying the rights of citizenship) who were dwelling 
at Cirta for commercial or other purposes. The Romans, from their 
use of the toga, were called gens togata, or simply tog^aiL Tbs 
Greeks, from their wearing the paUmm, were denominated by thi 
Romans, ptdliati, or gtns paUkUa ; and the Gaols, from their use of 
the ifracau, a species of striped under-garments„ gens hraecaia. 

5. Yineis. The wms£ were machines in the form of sheds, and 
constructed of wood and hurdles, covered with earth or raw hidea^ 
or any materials which could not easily be set on fire. They wen 
pushed forward by wheels below. Under them Uie besiegers either 
woiked the ram, or tried to undermine the walls. — Twrribusqw. 
The turres^ or towers, were of two kinds ; fixed and moveable. Tit 
fixed towers were raised on the aggers or mound, and consisted of 
different stories, from which showers of darts and stones were dtt* 
charged by means of engines called eatapulCa^, heUistae, and 
seorpumes. The moveable towers were pushed for^vd and brought 
back on wheels, fixed below, on the inside of the planks. To 
prevent them from being set on fire by the enemy, the towers, 
both fixed and moveable, but more particularly the latter, wen 
covered with raw hides, and pieces of coarse cloth, and mattresses 

8. Temjfus Ugatorum anteeapere. ** To anticipate the return of 
the ambassadors.** — l\es adoUscentes. Cortius thiiiks that these 
words are a mere gloss, and ought to be removed from the text 
The opinion does not seem very probable, as a copyist would in all 
likelihood have added any thing else rather than these particular 
words. Compare also chapter 25, whero it is stated that majores 
natUf nobiUSf amplis honoribus, were sent as ambassadors. Tret 
adoUseenteSt therefore, is in the manner of Sallust. 

4. VelU ei eensere. " That it was their wish and determination.** 
The formal language used on such occasions. Velle, ** to win a 
measure,** properly applies to the people, and eeneerCi *' to determine, 
after mature deliberation,** to the senate. — Seque Ulisque. Se r^ 
fers here to the senate and people, tUis to Jugurtha and AdherbaL 

6. CUfMns. ** A mild one,** i. e. softening down the atrocity of 
the act.— Ora^ton^. ** The embassy.** — Non malitia. " Not by 
any evil arts.*' Jugurtha craftily endeavours to call off the attention 
of the Roman ambassadors from his recent crimes, by referring to 
his former m^torious conduct. — Oh easdem artis. " That, fmn 
the exeroise of the same good qualities.** — Non penuria. '* Not 
from any want.** — Adoptatum. This remark of Jugurtha appa- 
fently contradicts what has already been said in chapter 10, enstm* 
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mans mm mimu me Hbi quem Uberi$, si gemiissem^ Ste. but it will IQ 
oe rememBered that Jugiirtha, altbou^ taken into Micipea's family 
iw^hen Tery young, and before that monarch had any children of his 
own, was not actoally adopted uptil three' years before M icipsa's 
death, when the latter had Mma who were grown up. 

6-. Nequs recUt tuque pro hono, " Neither justly nor for their 
avm interests." — Sese. Rbferring to Jogurtha. . In strict LaUnity, 
if a second subject be introduced, se refers to that subject, and is 
should bo used for the first. This rule is neglected, howeTor, in 
some instances, where no ambiguity can anse. Thus, in the present 
case, sese can only i^fer to Jugurtha, and in no way to the Romans. 

7. Utrique digrediunhtr. " They each separate,'^ i. e. the am- 
Vaasadors and Jugurtha. — Copia nonfuit. The ambassadors had 
no opportunity afforded them." 

1. Vailo. In besieging a place, the Roman mode, which Ju- 17 
gurtha here imitates, was to draw lines composed of a nimpart and 
ditch, and sometimes a solid wall of considerable height end thick- 
ness, flanked with towers, at proper distances, around the whole. — 
Turrie. Fixed towers axe here meant. Consult note 3, page 16. 

2. Formidinem. "What was calculated to alsnn;** — Proreus 
inienhts. " Wholly bent on the object he had in Tiew." 

3. Hoetem infeshtm. " That his enemy was implacabfe against 
him," L e. was bent on his rmn. — Miserando casum tuum. ** By 
exciting their compassioa for his own hard lot." — Con^irmat, " He 
prevails on them." 

4. ReeitMtae. <'Was read aloud." Legere, <<to read," to 
pause with the eyes without uttering any sound. JUcitare, ''to 
read aloud," that others may hear. 

6. Neque voi, dtc. This is skilfully firamed to excite the indig- 
nation of the Romans against Jugurtha. — In ammo habeat. " He 
cares for," i. e. allows to occupy his thoughts. — Quam. MaJUt, 
being equivalent to magis velit, supersedes the necessity of insert- 
ing magie before quam, — Urgueat. An archaism for urgear. 

6. Plura de Jugurtha, dtc. " My wretched condition dissuades 
me from writing more respecting Jugurtha." 

7. Nisi tamsTi, itUeliego, dtc. The preceding clause, finom etiam 
antea to miseris esse, is to be taken parenthetically ; and then nisif 
in the sense of praeterqtuim, will serve to correct the assertion made 
in the words plura de Jugurtha^ dec. 'The literal translation will be, 
** Save this one thing, however, that I perceive he is aiming at 
something higher than myself." A freer version, however, will 
lender the connexion more a|^paient : " Only this, however, 1 will 
add, that I perceive," dec. 
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2»jr 8. Oranhu, " Tlie more importmt.»* 

9. Quae Monefiterint, 6lc. Quae, as beginniDg a clmise, is lien 
elegantly used in the aenee of haec : *' These, I aOow, maj hare 
been our own private wronga ; they may have been of no concern 
to you." Theconatructionoffttujuat alluded to, ae alaothe analo* 
goiia usage of the relative for ttiff m ei ttte, take place when do 
particular atreaa is to be laid on the relative clause. 

10. Quid rdiquum, dec. The order of ideas is as foHows : No- 

'tiking now remains by which he can be shaken from his wicked pur- 

poee,except your power; for I am completely deatitute of the meanscf 

•uccessfuUy opposing him. O, would that this were not so ! In tint 

event, I would not be suffering under the loadof preaent WTetchednesk 

11. Ut Jugurthae tcdemm, dec. "That I miglkt be a proof of 
the wickedness of Jugurtha." Equivalent to ut oatendereiurinwttf 
quid seelerit jMOrare po9sei Jtigurtha.'^TafUufMnodo depreeor. *"! 
<Mily pray to be saved from."— Pa" andeiiiae fidem. ** By the tiei 
of friendship," L e. by the faith of that friendship whidi exists be- 
tween us. 

1Q 1. De Jugurtha tnierimf 6lc, '* That Jugnrtha*8 conduct should 
in the meantime be taken into consideration."— Faiftori6a». ** Par- 
tisans." — Sumima ope enisum, " Every effort was made." Enieum 
u here uaed paasively. — Devidum, ** Was thwarted." 

2. AmpUe honorihu. ** Who had borne the highest offices ia 
the state."— S«naft' princepe. Sallust uses tentUue as of two deden- 
sions, the second and fourth. The office of princeps 9enatus, called 
prindpatus^ conferred no command or emolument, but yet was 
esteemed the very highest iif point of dignity, and was usually re- 
tained for life. At first, it was given to the oddest person of censo> 
rian rank in the house ; but, after A. U. C. 544, to him whom the cen- 
son thought most worthy At a later period, tlw emperor was 
named princeps, and then for the first time the idea of power began 
to be attached to the word. 

3. In inmdia, " Involved in great public odium," i. e. waa ez« 
citing great popular resentment — Esuniert, An arduusm for 
OMcefidere. 

4. Contra inceptum suum, *'To thwart his design. ** — Metu 
atque luhidine, dec. " Was distracted between fear and ambition," 
-^Cupidine caecus, " Blinded by his eagerness for dommion.'* — Ad. 
'*To the execution of." — VieU tamefo, dtc. '''Evil soggeatioaB, 
however, gained the ascendency in his ambitioua soul." — Beea*. 
<* Otherwise than he had expected." Secae ac puUtoerat. 

5. Conveniret. Conoemo, with the accusative, has the sigmfice- 
tion of " to meet with."— Promnoam. Consult note 4, page 8. — 
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JiuUa Uumn araiimu anuumUu ** Yet, alter a Umg tad Mtiam ][g 
discuMidit" — Frustra. " Without accompluhing their object." 

6. luUiei. Called in the 31st phapter iogati, (consult ncrte 1, 
page 16,) and at the close of the present one, negotUOores.'^Defentt^ 
haviwr. ** Were wont to be vigoroiisly defended." The student will 
mark the force of the frequentatire.-— Poctsoitur. "To stipnlirtb few." 

1. Patera. "More worthy of reliance." — EotcruciatHmmatt. To JQ 
be rendered as two verbs. ** Tortures and pots to dea^" The 
participle is often elegantly put under the government of the v«rbin 
the succeeding clause ; an arrangement which someumes contributes 
much to perspicuity, as well as precision. — Omnis puberes " All 
the young men." — Negetiaiorts. Refening to the Italian traders.*- 
Olmus. " Came in contact with." 

2. Mtnisiri. "Tools." Sallust here purposely emf^oys th» 
term mhuHri, to convey to the reader a just idea of the degrading 
conduct of the Roman nobility: — JntarpelUmdo, " By interrupting 
the course of public business." — Gratia. " By their infiuence with 
individual senators." — Lenidtant. " Strove to soften down." 

3. TrtbuwuspUbia. The tiibunes of the commons were the famous 
popular magistrates, who, by repeated attacks on the nobility , event- 
jally brought over the government of Rome frero an aiistociatic to 
a democratical foim. ^They were created originally A. U. C. 360^ 
9t the time of the secession to the sacred mount, ibr the purpose 
>f protecting the rights of the people. Their pow«r was almost 
destroyed by Sylla, but was subsequently re-established in the time 
of Pompey and Crassus. They then became mere tools in the 
hands of the leading men. 

4. Vir oeer, dec. " A spirited msnj and an active foe ta the power 
of the nobility." — Potentia. This term generally refers to power of 
our own^ acquiring ; potestas, to delegated authority. The former 
answers to the Gredc term iwaitts, the latter to i^owia. Here the 
power of the nobility is called poUnttOy from its being of a usmped 
character. — Id agi. " That this was in agitaticm," or more freely 
" that the design of all this was." 

5. Profeeto omnig iTwidia, dec. " Beyond a doubt, all the indig* 
nation to which the affair had given rise, would have died gradually 
away, in consequence of the frequent postponements of their delib- 
erations." The indicative dUapta trot is here used in place of the 
potential, to give more liveliness to the representation. 

. 6. htge SempTonia. Originally their provinces used to be. de- 
creed to the consuls by the senate after the election, or when they 
had entered on their office. Buty by the Senqiiironian law, pn^Mised 
by C. Sempronius Gracchus, and p«sed A. U. C. 631, the senate 

15 
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JQ were leqnifed to deciee two pRnrincee to the fbloxe consale, befoie 
their election-— OAvciut. ** Fell hy lot.'' The consuls amnged 
their proTinces by lot or agreement. — Scribitur. " Is levied." The 
names of the soldiers enlisted were written down on tables. Hence 
maribere, **to enlist," " to levy" or "raise." 

7. Wfc utw tre. " Were venal." In some editions, venire, — Ik 
ammo hmeeerat. " He had remained under the firm impression." 
More literally, " it had adhered to him in mind." He had heard 
this first Sit Numantia, had already made trial of its truth, and vp to 
the present moment firmly believed it. — Adgrediantur. ** To mske 
trial of." 

8. Reeipi Moembiu, Foreign ambassadors, whom the Romana 
did not choose to receive within their walla, had an andience given 
them in the temple of Bellona, or that of Apollo, both without the 
walla ; or in the vUlapubUeot a building erected in the Campus Mar- 
tins, where they were also entertained daring their stay. In the 
present instance, however, the question was, whether the ambassa- 
dors of Jugurtha should be received at all. 

9. Didnu projBumu decern. The term proxumie is hero regarded 
by many editors as superfluoos. It salts rather -the fulness of 
phraseology peculiar to an official document. 

10. JLegratsihi. " Selec to for his lieutenants." — FacHosoe. "0£ 
an intriguing spirit." — Quorum a»ietoritaUf dec. " By whose in- 
fluence, he hoped that any errors he might commit woold be screen- 
ed from punishment." — Natwra et habitu, " Disposition and char- 
acter." Natura refers here to the innate qualities, kahiitu to the 
manner of acting in life. 

20 ^* Artee. "Qualities." — Aeriingenio, " Of a penetrating torn 
of mind." — Satie fromdjent* "Possessed of foresight enough," 
i. e. for a military commander.  

2. AwimuM aeger a/oarUia. " His spirit, corrupted by^varice, un- 
derwent an easy change." — Sociu^et admntister. " As an accom- 
plice and agent "-^Exfaciione. " Of his own party."— /mjw^itaeercf. 
" He had opposed."— Pecuntotf. " Of the bribe," that was t^eied. 

3. Redimebat. "Purchased." More literally, "bargained for."— 
De omnibus pacHonibus. " About a general treaty." More lite- 
rally, " about an the stipulations (or articles) of a treaty.** 

4. Fidei caussa. " For the sake of inspiring Jugurtha with confi- 
dence," i. e. as a pledge of good faith. — Species. " The pretence." 
— QMontaffi deditionis mora, dec. " Since a truce was prevailing by 
reason of the delay necessarily consequent on a surrender," i, e. a 
truce was prevailing until a surrender, which of course occupied 
some time, should be made by Jugurtha. 
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6. PraeserOi eonsUio. '* In presence of the conncfl of wat." 20 
ITie Roman militaiy coancii was composed of the lieutenant-gene- 
rals, and the tribunes of the soldiers, together with the oldest cen- 
turion m the legion, the commander-in-chief presiding. — De invidia 
facti. " Concerning the odium to which his conduct had given 
rise," i. e. for the purpose of exculpating himself from the dSium to 
which, dec. 

6. Quast per satwram, &c. " The opinions of the council being 
asked in a hasty and confused manner as it were.'* More literally, 
though less elegantly, "having been taken as it were by the gross 
or lump." We have nothing in English that can answer as a close 
and exact translation of the phrase per saturam. The term satura 
is properly an adjective with lartx understood, and signifies, literally, 
the dish or platter, annually filled with all sorts of fruits, and offered 
to the gods as the first-fruits of the season. From this medley, the 
term is figuratively used in our text to denote a confused and pro- 
miscuous collecting of the votes. In like manner, a lex satura 
(where satura is again merely an adjective, agreeing with 2ea;,) was 
one that embraced many topics unconnected with each other ; and 
it was a rule of the Roman code, that no existing law be abrogated 
by a Ux satura, on account of the unfairness of such a mode of pro- 
ceeding, and the facilities which it afforded for taking by surprise. 
So, again, the Latin term satira, takes its name from this source, 
in consequence of the medley of verses of d^erent metres, and 
topics of various natures, which the earlier writers of satire were 
accustomed to employ. Yairo even mixed prose with poetry, and 
called these pieces satirae. 

7. Pro consilio. " Before the council." This signification of 
pro is derived immediately from that of the Greek npd. — Ad magis- 
tratus rogandos. " To hold the election for magistrates." More 
literally, " to preside at," &c. The usual beginning of all applica- 
tions to the people was Velitisy jubeatis, Quirites ; and thus the 
people were said to be consulted or asked, {consuli siverogari,) and 
the presiding magistrate to consult or ask them. Hence rogare 
magistratus, " to create magistrates," or, as here, to preside at their 
election; rogare quaesitoreSf "to appoint commissioners." And 
hence also, rogatio is a " bill," while the matter is still pending, 
but lex, " a law," when it has been favourably received by the 
people. 

1. De facto consvXis agitari. " The conduct of the consul was a g J 
theme of conversation." — GVarw invidia, " Deep indignation." — 
Patres probarentne," &c. In translating this clause, the emphasis 
must bo made to fall on patres* as opposod to plebem in the previous 
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21 part of dw aeiiteDce, and paire$ will tlinnhiTe in our idioin Uwlinctt 
of an accuaative, (aa if govenied by quod td undeistood,} thou^^Bi 
^t the DominatiTe to yrobtirtnL *' Aa to the aenate, it was uncer- 
tain whether they would appiove of ao diahonourable a courae ot 
conduct," dec. 

8. Clir« poUeiuquefiut, '* Was diatinguiahed end inflxiential," 
i. e. waa of a high chancter itaelf, and ezerciaed a atrong inflaence 
over the minda of the people. — PerMcribere, " To give entire." 
The apeech, however, although thia phraseology ia here ensfAcjei, 
ia the mere production of the hiatohan. — Ac pUissvmum, Under- 
atand tamoraiianem. 

3. DekorUuUwr. The indicative ia uaed here, in the place of the 
aubjunctiTe dehortentwr^ to impart more force and certainty to the 
aentence. Render the whole clauae as foUowa : ** Did not, O Ro- 
nuna, my zeal for the public welfare overcome eveiy other consid- 
eration, many thiuga would diasuade me from espousing your cauae." 
If dehiniarentwr and supemirent had been employed, the meaning 
would have been : ** Had not a regard, &c. overcome every other 
consideration, many thmga would have diasuaded me,** dec. 

4. HiM smttt fuindtdm. Twenty*two years had in (act elapsed 
since the death of Tiberius Gracchus, and ten since that of his 
brother Caius. Sallust, if the reading be coxrect, takes a kind ot 
middle period between the two dates. — Quom hLiibrio Jutriii*. 
** What a sport you have been," i. e. with what insolent scorn 
you have been treated. — Vettri defentcrct. Alluding particularly 
to the GracchL 

6. Ut vobis, dec. " To what a degree your spirit has become 
enfeebled by cowardice and sloth " — Ignavia properly denotes slow- 
ness and want of spirit in accomplishing what is already begun ; «e- 
cordioj want of heart to begin, slowness in deliberating, dec. 

6. Obnoxiit minucis. ** When your enemies are in your power,** 
ie. in consequence of their corruption and guilt (o6 noxam.) 

7. CerU ego liberUUemj dec. The idea intended to be conveyed 
ia this : If I cannot break the power of the opposite faction, I still will 
try to preserve my own freedom. That freedom is the inheritance I 
received from my fathers ; it is my own property, and I will enjoy it 
as my own, but then I must be aided in this by you. Certe may be 
here rendered by ** at least.** 

8. Ob rem. " To the purpose,** i. e. successfully. — Jn vestra 
mottu titum. *^ Depends entirely on you.** 

9. Neque ego hortor, dec. After having told the people that it 
will depend entirely on them whether he succeed in his attempt to 
aaacrt hia own freedom or not, he aeeka to urge them on by the eaav 
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ttitiire of the eatepptwe. There^win be no reed of arms, no need 21 
of a 8ece«8ion, &c. When he speaks of asserting his own freedcmi, 
he means of coarse theirs also, only this way of expressing himself 
is mote calculated to arouse their feelings. 

10. Stcessione. Three secessions of the people are recorded in 
Roman history. The first took place, A. U. C. 260, on account of 
the soTerity of creditMs, and was made to the sacred moont. The 
second was occasioned by Uie conduct of Appius Claudius, the 
decemTir, and was made first to the Aventine, and afterwards to 
the sacred moont. It happened, A. U. C. 305. The third was pro- 
duced by the same cause as the first, and was made to the Janicu- 
lum, A. U. C. 466. 

11. Suomet more, " In their own way," i. e. by the natoral cod- 
sequences of their vices and crimes. 

13. Quaestumes kabitae sunt. ** Severe investigations were in- 
stituted," Velleius Paterculus (2, 6.) informs us, that after the 
murder of Tiberius Gracchus, the consuls Rutitius and Popilius 
pursued very cruel and vigoroua measures against the partisans of 
that individual. — Post C. Gracchi et M. Fidvii caedem, dec. Con* 
•ult Historical Index. 

13. Utriusque cladis. ** Of either massacre." 

14. Sed sanefiurii, dec. <* But let it indeed have been an lim- 
uig at supreme power (on the part of the Gracchi) to attempt the 
restoration of their rights to the people. Let whatever cannot . 
be punished without shedding the blood of Roman citizens, have 
been justly done." — Ulcisd is here used passively, and nequUur is 
the passive form put, by an archaism, for neqtUt. The passage bo* 
fore us is an ironical concession on the part of Memmius, and the 
train of ideas is as follows : I admit that the Gracchi, in seeking to 
restore the rights of the Roman people, were in fact only aiming at 
sovereign power. I am willing to allow, that the nobility, in punish- 
ing with death the attempts of the Gracchi and their partisans, acted 
with strict justice, since these attempts could have been punished 
in no other way. But let me ask you, did these exploits close the 
catalogue 1 Year after year you have beheld with silent indignation 
the pillage of your treasury, dec. 

1. Summam gloriam. *' The highest honours," i. e. the highest 22 
civil and military preferments. — Panim habuerc. ** They have es- 
teemed it a trifling matter.^' 

2. Inceduni per ora veetra magnifice. ** They move with an air of 
grandeur before your very £su^es." — OsterUantes. ** Displaying with 
iuBultmg parade." — Perinde quaai. " Just as if." 

3. Imperio tuUL " Bom for empire." The dative is here 
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OQ to denote eontiiraiiiee. Tbe commioii, bat lew emphatic ton, 
would be, td trnpersndaim nati, 

4. OecidiMte tribwum pUbis, ** The having put to death tii- 
buTies of the commons.** The infinitiYe is here employed in ils 
original force of a yerbal noun, goreming the case of its verb. So 
oMiem m votfeeiisc, a little after. "Die allusion is to the GiacchL 
The persons of the tribunes were sacred, and wfaoevei injtured one 
of these magistrates in word or deed was held accursed, and hb 
property was con6scaxed. 

6. QudesUonesiniquas. '< Iniquitous prosecutions.*' — PesmmL 
The mirerbapestume and nuuntme have here the force of compara- 
tives. The comparative is often used for the superlative in Latm; 
the construction of the superlative for the comparative is much moie 
rare. 

6. Metum a seelere suo, dec. The meaning intended to be con- 
• veyed is this : tbe fear which the nobility ought to entertain on a6> 

count of their crimes, they have made you feel, because you are too 
•piritless to oppose them. — Inter nudosf actio. " It is faction when 
found among the wicked.'* 

7. Qtiod si torn libertatist ^> ** But if you had as strong a xe* 
gard for the preservation of your own freedom, as they are inflamed 
with the desire of tyrannising over you.'* Tam, quam, equivalent 
here to tantam^ quaiUum. — Benefieia vestra. ** Your favours." Tbe 
consulship, praetorship, priesthood, dec. 

8. Bis, per secessianem. Consult note 10, page 21. — AveiUinum. 
The Aventine was the most extensive of tXi the hills on which Rome 
was built. It received its name from an Alban king, who was 
buried on it, and was the spot which Remus chose to take the 
omens. On this last account it was generally regarded as a place 
of evil omen ; and, dierefore, accordmg to Aalus Gellius, was not 
included within the Pomaerium. But other and bettor authonties 
make it to have been joined to the city by Ancus Martins. Com- 
pare Liv. 1, 33. Dim. Hal. 3, 43. 

9. Qtto majus dedecus, dec. Compare Thucydides (2. 63.) 

10. Vindicandum in eos, dec. Understand censeo before, and 
esse alter, vtndicandum. ** My opinion is, that punishment should 
be inflicted upon those,** &c. — Non manu neqtie vi. " Not by the 
hand of force, nor by open violence.** — Quod magis fecisse, &c, 
" Which would be more unbecoming for you to have done, tKiin to 
have happened unto them,** i. e. a mode of punishment which they 
deserve, but which it does not become your dignity as a people to 
iaaBiet.-^Qmestitmiius, "By public prosecutions.*' 
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11. QtU n dedUieiu9 $9tt dec. A dilamma. The aiunnder in 23 
question is either xeal er unreal. If real, the Numidian will come 
in obedience to your command ; if unreal, he will not come ; hot 
then his absence will form the strongest testimony sgainit thoae 
whom we wish to convict by his STidence when present. 

1. jDU, By iiU Umpora he means the period immediately sub- 03 
sequent to the slaughter of the Gracchi, when every thing was in 
the hands of the aristocracy. By haee tempora he designates the 
present moment, when the people are beginning to be aroused to an 
asserting of their rights. 

2. L^esj juTA. ** lisws^ justice." The term leges hers em> 
braces erery thing relating to the administration of the state ; and 
jura, on the other hand, &e rights and privileges of private 
citizens, which roly for support on the hnpartial dispensing of jus- 
tice — Belld, pace$. The control of war and peace is here meant. 
Paces, in the plural number, is not very frequent in its occurrencOy 
though used, notwithstand^g, by some of the best writers. Compaie 
Horace, {Ep, 1, 3, 8.) " BelU fuis et paces Umgum diffun^ in 
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3. Vos autentf dec. He addresses the plebeians merely, billi in 
order to animate them the more, he speaks to them as if they f<nmed 
the true and the whole Roman people, **populus HamanusJ' 

4. Atqueego. A transition to the danger which threatens unless 
the guilty be pmushed. — Casura esset, *' Would be likely to end.'* 

5. QuoMtum wiportumiatis kabent. Complete the construction 
as follows : Pro tanta importumtate quantum importumtatis hdbenL 
** Such is their oTSzbesring insolence." Precisely analogous to this 
is the use of the Mlative in such phrases ss the following : ** Quae 
tua est virtue expugnabis," i. e. ea vkrtuU^ quae virtus tua est, 
expugnaUs. *' Such is your valour/* dec. So again, '* eujus est^ 
ItnUatis Galba promisit." '*Galba, with hia usual lenity, pro 
mised,** i. e. ea leTiitate cujus est lenitatis, 

6. Deinde facmndi, ^*Of acting so again,'* i. e. of repeatmg 
their misconduct. — Aut sermundum esse, " That yon muat either 
xemain slavcs."--Per marms. ** By force." 

7. In tarn divorsis mentibus. <* Between minds actuated by such 
opposite sentiments." — Peculatus aeram. ** Embezzlement of the 
public money." The speaker is endeavouring to show the full 
enormity of the conduct of Bestia and Scaums, by comparing it 
with acts of a flagrant nature on the part of others, but which link, 
by the side of the former, into comparative insignificance. 

8. Consuetudine. " From the influence of custom." Compare 
the woids assigned to Cate, in the 68d chapter of Catalins : **Smi 
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23 Miie,quamamiULU mar^ habeni, Hbenuts ex sociorumforhtnis."'* 
Ho»H ucemimo. Jugnrtha. — Imperium vesirum, ** Your power," 
L e. your dignity and independence as a people. 

9. Quae nisi quaeeita eruni. '* And unless these things shall be 
inquired into."— -li est regem esse. The more usual form of ex- 
pression would be rex esse, but we may suppose ewm to be under- 
stood in construction before esse, i. e. ewm esse regent. The terai 
rex is here eejuivalent to " tyrant.*' 

10. Ad hoCf &c. The idea intended to be conveyed is this : If 
you punish the bad, you deter from the commission of <^fences ; 
and, if offences be not committed, you will seldom need the aid of 
the good for your protection, and will consequently be under so 
very strong obligation to bestow favours upon Ihem for their 
services. 

24 1- X*. Cassias, He was not long after, when consul, defeated 
by the Helvetii in G^ul. (iitv. Epit. tS.y^IrUerposiia fide pvbUca. 
'* The public faith being pledged for his personal safety." 

2. Quos pecuniae captae arcessebant. ** Whom they accused of 
having taken money," i. e. who were then under accusation of 
" bribery. Arcesso^ ttrictiy speaking, signifies "to send for," "to 
summon," and has here the force of in jus vocare. We must un 
derstand after it, iii construction, the word erimine, which is some- 
times expressed, as veTuni erimine arcessi. Suet. Tib. 53. 

8. Elephantos. These wero the elephants which Jugurtha had 
surrendered to the Romans, as menuoned in chap. 29. — Pacatis. 
Understand regumxbus. — Agehant. The student vnll observe the 
change of moods in traderentf vendere, snd agehant. So we have 
in Catiline (c. 21.) inerepat, laudare, and admanebatt in succession. 
^^Veluti tabes. " Like some infection.*' The primitive meaning 
of tabes is " a wasting malady." The term is here employcni figu- 
ratively to denote the infecti<m or contagion arising from such a 
disorder. 

4. Perlata rogaiione, dec. " The bill proposed by Caius Mem- 
mius being carried through," i. e. having become a law. Compare 
note 7, page 20. — Ex conscientia. ** From a consciousness of guilt.** 
'—Quo. In the sense of pumiam. Compare Catiline, chap. 84^ 
" Nan quo sibi tanti scelens canscius," where it occurs in the sense 
of qii4)dt " because." — Talis ea tempestate, dec. ** Such at that 
time was the reputation of Cassius." More literally, " such was 
the opinion entertained at that time of Cassius." 

6. Contra decus regium. " In a manner unbecoming a king." 
— CttZte qtuan maxume miserabUi. ** Attired in a way that was 
calculated as much as possible to excite compassioa," CWhM 
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lefezs here not m«rdy to Uie gub, but to the entire exterior, tnd the 24 
cUiuse might be rendered more freely, " With an extoior thai was 
calculated," &«. 80 among the Romans, an accmaed person (reica) 
was wont to change his dress, lay aside every kind of ornament, let 
his hair and beard grow, and go round in this state to solicit the 
favouic of the people. 

6. M€igna vis onimL ** Great intrepidity," I e. great fiimneai 
of purpose. — ConfimuUus. '* Being encouraged." Sallust wishes 
to convey the idea, that Jugurtha not only displayed an intrepid 
spirit on thia occaaion, but was moreover encouraged by assurances 
of aid from his partisans and friends. — Parat, ** He secures the 
assistance of." Literally, ** he procures," or makes his own. The 
regular language of bargain and sale.-»-C«/iw impudetUia, dec. 
'* By whose effionteiy he would be protected against the aim of 
justice, as well as all personal violence." 

7. 1>0 kasU supplicmm sum. " That punishment be inflicted 
upon him as a puUic enemy." — DignituiL Some reCer this to the 
Roman people, others to Memmius. It relates in fact to both, and 
must be rendered, " for honour." — Confirmare, ** Assured them." 
''—Per se. '* As far as he could effect this." 

8. Verba fadt, ''He addresses him." — Eomae Numidimue. 
Somo editions have Numdiae, in the genitive, which, although rfr* 
ferring to a country, they construe by the rule of names of townf. 
There are not wanting examples of this construction in other Latin 
writers. The ablative, however, is neater and more elegant—-^ 
QmbuM juvantUnUt qttibusqtte mimstris, " By whose aid and by 
whose instrumentality." 

9. Ccrrupturum. ''He would ruin.''— •Pecviiia earruptum, 
" Had been bribed." Literally, " had been corrvqpted (in principle) 
by money." — Taeere. The verb Ueeo properly means, to keep 
silence when one might or should speak, and generally after 
being ordered or requested so to do. SiUOf on the contraiy, 
is to say nothhig, to continue silent; after having been so pr^ 
viously. 

1. Terrebateum, "Sought to terrify him." Eum here refers 25 
to Baebius. A single tribune might in this way, by his veto, or ifr> 
torcession, thwart the proceedings of his colleagues, and oppose sa 
effectual barrier to the wishee of the people. Those who did so^ 
however, might afterwards be brought to trial by their colleagues. 
Tiberius Gracchus, when his colleague Octavius opposed the pas- 
sage of the Agrarian law, resorted to the desperate. expedient of 
publicly deposing him by the suf&ages of the people. 

2. Qugeira fieri amai. *' Which anger is aeeostoiBfld to employ.'' 

15* 
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25 laterally, ""which anger knret to be pat in operation." An inutatiar 
of the Ghreek idiom ^(Xtt yiyi^ec^tu. 

8. Proxumo arnno, 6lc. The year meant is A. U. C. 644. — Stirpe. 
The term <ftrp»>properly denotes that part of the trunk of a tree 
where the roots begin to branch out. Hence it is applied figo- 
ratively to the stock or lineage of a family, dec. — Jugurtkam A 
aeeUra, dec. " And since pubUc odium, together with private fear 
on his own part, pressed heavily on Jugurtha.'* 

4. BelU gerunii. " Of carrying on some war.*' Of haying some 
war to carry on, in which he might signalize himself. — ^The consul 
was well aware, that Massiva could not be established on the Nomi- 
dian throne without a war. 

6. MoMTt. Some editions have mneri, but t^e manuscripts lo 
general favour the active form. The construction, tho<i]gfa a hanb 
one, is characteristic of Sallust. Mtwere governs omnia under- 
stood, and omnia expressed is the accusative before senescere. Tbe 
meaning is, that the consul ** wished to throw all things into conib- 
sion, than that all should begin to grow torpid" in the aims of re- 
pose. 

6. Ac maxume ocevUe. <* And secretly, if in any way possible."-' 
Talis negotii artifices, "Skilled in such business." — Itinen 
egressusqtUf dec. " Carefully ascertains his accustomed routes, his 
hours for leaving home ; in fine, all his places of resort, and his entire 
mode of spending the day." Egressus, literally, ** his goings oot," 
"Us departures from home." 

7. Indicium proJiUhir, " Makes a full disclosure." — Pit rau. 
** Is put to his trial." Literally, " is made or becomes an accused 
person." — Ex aequo bonoque, " In accordance with what was just 
and proper," i. e. agreeably to justice and the dictates M>f {^ 
reason. — Qtiam ex jure gentium. By the law of nations, the retinoe 
not only of ambassadors, but ofsall persons to whom the public faith 
had been pledged, were exempted from injury. Grotius proves this 
to have been an early law among the Romans, from one of the oU 
forms used by the Feciales, (Dejure belli et pads, 18, 8.) 

8. Ammum odvortit. An archaism for animadvertit. — In prion 
actione. " In the first stage of the ptoceeding," i. e. when Bcmiilcar 
was first put to his trial, or when, to adopt our own phraseoloey, the 
case first came into court. — Vades, Vas denotes bail in a criminl 
suit, pra£s in a civil one. 

26 1- Reliquos popularis, " The rest of his subjects." 

2. Urbem venalem, dtc. " Ah ! venal city, and destined soon to 
fall, if it can but find a purchaser I" Livy's account of this whole 
afiair diffen essentially from Salluat's. He makes the king bimaoif 
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to haTe been put to his trial for the murder of Masnra, and to have 26 
vaved himself only by secretly escaping from the city. {Epit. 64.) > 

3. ComUieu When the new magistrates would be elected. He 
vn» desirous of performing some exploit before the day of election. 
— Traherc. Put for protrahere. — Facare. " InTented/' — Instanti 
Understand Attisio. — Ludificare, ^ He trifled with." 

4. Ex tanta properaniia, ** After so much huny/' viz., on tfaa 
part of Albinus, in his prqrarations for the campaign, and during its 
earlier stages. — DilapM tempore, *^ime having glided away/' 
i. e. having insensibly passed by. — Fro praetor e. " As acting com- 
mander-in-chief." The term praetor is here used in its primitive 
sense of commander or leader. Ckunpare note 7, page 6. — Sedi^ 
tioTuinu trUntmcUs. " By contentions, among the tribunes." — Cor^ 
tinuare magistratum. " To continue their oflice," i. e. to continue 
themselves m office for another term. 

5. Totius anni eomitia. Alluding not only to the comitia in 
iTvhich the tribunes were to be elected, but also to those which 
should have been held for choosing other magutrates. Hence the 
consuls for the year 646, MeteUus and Silanus, could not be first 
marked out as coTuuUa desigiuUi, but were actually chosen after 
their year of magistracy had commenced. 

6. Feeuniae capktndae. ** Of extorting money." — Hieme tupera. 
«< During a severe winter." — Saevitia temparis. **From the ixi- 
clemency of the season." — Limosa. ** Rendered miry." — Cupidine 
caecus. "Blinded by cupidity." — Vineiu agere. Compare note 
2, page 16. — Aggerem. The agger ^ or mound, was raised from the 
inner line, and gradually advanced towards the besieged place, 
always incieasing in height, till it equalled or overtopped the wall. 
It was composed of earth, stone, wood, and hurdles. The a^ger 
was secured by towers of different stories, from which the defenders 
of the ramparts were annoyed with missiles by the besiegers. 

1. Vanitate. "The weakness." — Subdolua augere amentiam. 27 
** Craftily strove to augment his foolish presumption." — TefUabat. 

" He tampered with." - Turmarum. A turma, or troop of horse, 
consisted of thirty men, and was divided into three decuriaej or 
bodies of ten. — Tranefugerent. We have thrown out of the text 
the word corrumperey which in most editions follows after transft^ 
gerent. It is not needed, as tentabat precedes. 

2. Intempeetanocte. "At the dead of night." — Arma eapere 
aia, "Seized, some oi them, their arms." — Trepidare omnibus 
lode. " Consternation every where prevailed." Trepidare pnpeacbf 
denotes to run up and down in confusion and alarm. — Fericulum 
ancepe. "On all sides danger." — lAgurwm, "Of Lignriana." 
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O^V Vid. GMgfaphka] Index. Hm coboit, when fufi, consisted of 600 
men. Tfa^ uiual number, howeTer, about the tinie of Polybiii% 
WM430. 

SI. Ctniurio primi pili. *' The chief centurion." Each Roman 
legion was divided into ten cohorts ; each cohort into three maniplesy 
and each maniple into two centuries. So that there ureare thirty 
nsniiAes and sixty centuries in a legion. There weirs two centu- 
rions in each maniple, called bj the same name, but distinguiahed 
by the title priort " former," and posterior, ** latteir,'* because the 
one was chosen and ranked before the other. The cGntaxioa of tlie 
first century of the first maniple of the TWorn, was cslled centMrm 
primipiU, at primus pihta, or primopilus, 6ic. He presided ora 
all the other centurions, and had the charge of die eagle {mguHa) or 
chief standard of tibe legion ; whereby he obtained both profit and 
dignity, being ranked among the eqwUa, «nd having a place in the 
council of war with the consuliand tribunes of the soldiers. The 
centurion of the second century of the first maniple of the Triarn 
Wss ctSL%^prvmpihu posterior. So tiie two centurions <^ the second 
man^e of the Triarii were called prior centwrio, and poaierior an- 
turioy seetundipiH ; and so on to the tenth, the two centurions of Driiidi 
were styled centurio dedmipiH prior, and posterior. In like manna^ 
primus princeps prior, and posterior ; secwndus prjasceps priory 
and posterior, in speaking of the prtncipes or second rank ; and 
prianus hastatus, dec., in reference to the hastati or fisst rank 
T^is there was a large field for promotion in the Roman amy: 
from a common soldier to a centurion ; and firom being the lowest 
centurion of the tenth maniple of the hastati {decimus hastatus pes- 
terior) to the rank o( primdpilus. 

4. Hostes, quo minus, &c. ^ Prevented the enemy firom wMkiiig 
an advantageous use of their victory." — Sub yugum. " Under the 
yoke.'* Two spears stuck m the ground, and crossed by another 
at the top, like a gallows, received the name of jugunt. Under this 
the vanquished army passed disarmed by way of ignomiigr, and in 
token of subjection. 

6. Quia mortis mstu mutahantur. '* Because they were received 
m exchange for the fear ot death." Metu is put in the ablative, as 
marking the instrument, or means which efiected the exchange, the 
fear of death compelling the Roman soldiery to this diagracefiil step. 
Some editions have nutalumt, "they wavered," or "were irreso- 
lute." Cortius reads mutabant for lautabaniur. WeJiave given 
the hMer form at once with Bumouf. 

5. Metus atque moeror. No prince except Mithridates, gave so 
wneh employment to the army of the Romans as Jugnrdia In dis 
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eonrae^of no war in which they had eyer been engaged, not eyen the 97 
second Carthaginian, were the people more desponding, and m none 
were they more elated with ultioiate success. {Dunlop, Hist. Rom. 
lAt. vol. 2, p. 152, Lond. ed.) 

1. Dedeeore potius, quam mamt, "By a disgraceful suiiender, 2S 
rather than a brave resistance, "-^/mmiuifit, ac deinde periculunu 
** Public odium, and consequent danger to himself," i. e. the danger 
of a prosecution, for having trusted the command of the army to 
one 80 totally unfit for the station. — Nomine Latino. " The Latin 
nation.". A general appellation for all the states that bore the 
general name of Latins. The Latins constituted the chief strength 
of the Roman armies. They were not, however, embodied in the 
legions, and were treated with more severity than Roman citizens, 
being punished with stripes, and also capitally, firom which citizens 
were exempted by the Porcian law. — ^The Socii mentioned in the 
text, were the other Italian allies. Their general treatment was the 
same as that of the Latins. 

.2. Provinda. The Roipan provmce is here meant, which has 
already been alluded to in the 19th chapter. — Mtderi fratemne 
invidiam. " To allay the odium to which his brother's misconduct 
had given rise." — Soluto imperio. " All discipline being relaxed.*' 
—rEx copia rerum, " Considering all the circumstances of the 
case." ^ 

3. Rogatifinem promulgat. " Proposes a bill." The amplication 
was called a rogatio while pending before the people, and untH it 
became a law. Compare note 7, page 20. — Neglegisset. An 
archaism for negUxi^set. — Hudc rogationi. Depending in constmc- 
tion on the verb parabarU.^^Quin fatercTitur. " Without, at the 
same time, virtually acknowledging." — Nominis Latim. Consult 
note 1. 

4. Jusaerit, decreverit, voluerit. Some editions have merely 
Juaserity the other two verbs being regarded as pleonastic^ This is, 
however, far from being the case. The three verbs .ase purposely 
employed by the historian to denote, by their almost synonymous 
force, the ardour of tho people in ordering^ decreeing, wiUing the 
passage of the bill. The absence of the copulative, too, unpaits 
additional vigour and rapidity to the clause. 

6. Trepida etiam turn ciuitaU. <* The city being even yet not 
free from agitation." The excitement produced by the triumph of 
the popular party, and the discomfiture of the nobility^ remaining 
still unallayed.— QuoentorM. "Commissioners.'^ — Sed quaestio 
exercitOj d&c .. " The inquiry, however, was con<|aGied with harsh- 
peas and severity, under the guidance of mere rumflittr and pop«|^ 

16 
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^ctprice." In the tb^mce of poritive proof, mere idle rxaaaan vaA 

popular feeling were made to supply its place. 

oo 1. ^os partmm papularium, &c. "The custom of haTmg a 

^^ popnlar party, and another in the senate," i- e. the existence of a 

popular and an aristocratic party. ' The plural is here employed 

{^arimm-'faciwimtn) not for the purpose of showing that there were 

■ereial distinct parties among the people and senate, but that from 

this tnne the people and senate respectively formed themselves into 

parties against each other. As the words mot partmm would alone 

suffice to convey the meaning of Sallnst, some editors reject the 

lemainder of the clause popularium, et seiuOi factUmim, 

S. Malarum artium. "Evil practices."— Paitci* iuUe artmi. 
Carthage had been destroyed thirty-five years before the breakmg 
out of the Jugurthine war.— J»fch« hostaU. "Pear of their 
enemies." Put for metits hostmm.-rScilicet. Used here as in 
explanatory particle. Hence the clause may be rendered as follows: 
" Those effects which prosperity is accustomed to produce, licen- 
tiousness, namely, and pride, came naturally upon them," i. c. 
licentiousness and pride, the usual attendants of prosperity, natu- 
rally made their appearance. 

, 3. A»perms aeerbiusqvi fuU. Understand quam ipsae res 
adversae fuerant. " Proved a harsher and more galling visitation 
than adversity itself had been." The res adveraae allude to the 
reverses in the second Punic war. 

4. Dignttaiem, <fcc. What giammarhns call a zeugma takes 
place in Ivhtdrntm^ which has one mcanirig when connected with 
Hgmtatem^ and another with libertatent. Render the whole clanse 
as follows.: " For the nobility began to convert their high rank into 
an instrument of tyranny, the people to degrade their freedom into 
licentiousness." 

5. Dueere, trahert, rapere, "Dishonestly acquired, dragged 
away, made plunder of, every thing." These words, arranged as 
they are in the text, are employed to express the progress of conrap* 
tion, commencing with dishonest and clandestine practices, and 
rising gradually to bold aQd linpi^ished violence. — FacHone nagis 
poUebat. "Were more powerful as a party." They possessed a 
better party-organization. — Soluta atque dispersa. in muUituditu. 
" Disunited, and scattered amid a large number." They possessed nu- 
merical strength, but wanted union and close political consolidation. 

6. Agitaltatur. Used impersonally. " Affairs were managed." 
' '-^Olorioje. "Public distinction." — Interea parentes, dec. Com- 
pare Horace, Ode. 2, 10, 23, seqq.-~Po2;u«re. They spared ditins 
tilings as tittle as huxnan. 
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7. NikU pftui, neqtte Moneti habere, ** It ragudad noUung, it 29 
esteemed nothing sacred. 

8. Ex nobHUaU, Alluding to the two Grscchi, who were.of the 
gent Cornelia. Cortius legards these words as a mere gloss, in- 
conectly, as we conceive. — Permixtio civiUs, dec. *' A civil com- 
motion, like a parting asunder of the earth." 

9. Quorum majoree, Tiberias and Caius Gracchus were grand- 
sons, on the side of their mother Cornelia, of the elder Afiricanns. — 
Vindieare^ plebem in Ubertalem. " TV) assert the freedom of the 
commons." — Soctetaiie. The eqoites, placed between the patri 
cians and plebeians, as a kind of connecting link, were in general 
dissatisfied with this intermediate rank, and had a strong inclination 
for.an alliance with the nobiUty and admission to senatonan honoors. 
•^—Aciiombus. ** The proceedings." 

. 1. Tibervum. Tot an account of the Gracchi, consult Histo- 30 
Ileal Ibdex. — Eadem ingredientem. '* Entering upon the same 
career," i e. aiming at the restoration of popular rights, and the 
passage Oif an agrarian law. — Colonxu deducendie. " For planting 
colonies." Colonies v/exe commonly led out and planted by three 
coinmiasioners, {triumviri). Sometimes five, ten, or more w«re 
aj^inted.. The people deteimined in what way the lands were to 
be divided, and to whom they were to be assigned. The new co- 
lony marched to its destined place in the form of an army, with 
colours flying. . 

2. Bono vinci eatiue eet. ** It is better for a good man to be over- 
come by his opponents." — Malo mere. " By unlawful means."—- 
MuUoe martaUtf dec. ** Destroyed many individuals by the sword, 
or deprived them of all their civil rights by banishment." The verb 
exstinxit assumes a new meaning with ferro and fuga respectively. 

d. SiudOe partium. " The violence of party-spirit." — Ommbue 
cvntatia mori^nu. ** The manners of the state in general." — Pro 
magnihiMne. " In a way commensurate with the vast extent of the 
subject."— Divtfro^. " Would in aU likelihood faU." 

4. Acri vvro.. *'A man of spirit." — Advorso populi partium. 
*' An opponent of the popular party." ^ Advoreo is hero tdcen as a 
noun. The same construction sometimes prevails with Ivavriot in 
Greek (Matth. G. G. ^366.) and emUrtariue in Latin {Cic. Fin. 
4, 24.) — AequabiU ei iTwiohUa. '' Uniform and unimpeachable." 
As if Sallust had said aejuabilUer iimolata apud plebem atque nobiU^ 
totem, 

6. Mia omnia sibi cum eoUega ratus. *' Having considered 

 every .thing conunon to himself and his colleague." U n d er s t and 

uee; but not eommMnia also, as some maintain; for this last aeems 
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30 hardly -raquired by the idiom of the language. Salliist does not 
mean that Mctellas neglected the other duties of the coneulship, in 
order to give his whole attention to the^war, supposing that hie col- 
league would attend t6 every thing else : but that he foresaw he 
could not expect much assistance from him, in tJbese warCke pfepa- 
rations, and therefore paid more attention to them himself, though 
without neglecting, at the same time, his general duties as a consoL 

6. Bello vario. ** In a war, exposed to various contingencies." 
The nature of the country, wMch was to be the scene of operatioDS^ 
and the character of the foe, are here alluded to. — Ad ea patrandOt 
Ac. " For the accomplishment of these things, the allies and the 
Latin nation, in consequence of a decree of the senate, kings of 
their own accord, sent aid." — Propter, bonas artU. *' On account of 
his excellent qualities." 

7. Advoraum divitiaSf 6ic. ** A spirit proof against riches," L e. 
not to be subdued by avarice. 

8. Sp. Albini pro consuU. Understand agentia, or imperaUu. 
** Acting (or commanding) in the stead of the consul." Some edi- 
tions read a Sp. AMno. — Sme vmperio €t modesHa hdbituw. ** Kept 
under no discipline or restraint." 

31 !• Aegtivorum. **0{ the summer campaign." Supply casinh 
rum. We have the full expression in Tacitus (Atiti. 1, 16, S,) 
<* Gaatris aeativis trea aimul legionea habebaniur."r^Mora. " The 
postponement." — Ijitentoa. " Were fixed upon him." — Lahorare. 
*' To endure fatigue," i. e. to accustom themselves to the severe 
training which formed so conspicuous a part- of Roman disc^line. 

2. Quantum temporiat dtc. " During as much of tho summer 
campaign as he was in command." Albinus had returned to Aiiica, 
and continued to hold the command until the arrival of Metellus.— ' 
Stattma castria. " In a standing camp." — Odoa. *' The stench," 
arising from so many- men and animals remaining long together od 
the same spot, and in a warm climate. 

3. Deducebantur. In the sense here of diducehaniur. Render 
the clause as follows : " Besides, the watches were not distributed 
according to military usage." — laxae. "The followers of the 
camp." Cortius makes /txacmean here all manner of disorderly 
persons. Festus defines the lixae as follows : " Lixae, qui pxerd- 
tum aequuTitury quaeatua gratia : dicti quod extra, ordinem tint mt2»- 
Hoiy eiaque lieeatj quod lUnierit. Alii eoa a lAcka appelUUo* dicunl, 
quod et iUe Heradem ait aecutua : quidam a liguriendo quaeatum." 
Nonius explains the name thus : Lixarum proprietaa haee e«f, quod 
officium auatineant mHitihu aquae vehendae. • Lixam fuanque aquam 
9eterea vocaidarunt; unde elixum diciimu aquacoctom." Yoisini 
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prefen deiiTing the temi'fiom ekxare, <<to cook,*' in •Uasion to Jl 
their preparizig the food of the soldiers. Independently of its refer- 
ring to the soldiers' servants and to the sutlers, the name appean 
to have been occasionally also applied to bufibons. This last mean 
ing of the word rests on a passage in Justin, (38, 10,) where, mt- 
der the general name of lixM, are comprehended coqui, pistores, 
and teemcL Justin is qieaking of the army which Antiochus led 
against the Parthians : '* 8ei haairitu non minor apparatus, quam 
mUiHacJuit : pappe oetc^^iiUa nuUia amuUonun secuta sunt trtcent^ 
mUlia lixarumf ez quUnu coquorum, pisUnwnt teemcammque, nuifcr 
numeru* fiat" 

4. ViUas. " Country-seats."— Ponem mereari. This was m 
violation of the strict rules of military discipline. Besides his pay, 
each soldier received a certain allowance of com, commonly foor 
pecks (modu) a month. This they were to grind, sift, and prepare 
for bread themselves, and afterwards bake it with their own hands. 
The centurions received a double, and the cavalry a trqple, allow* 
ance. (Ltpniw, ai Polyb. 5. Dial. 10.) 

5. Quaeeumqus ignamas btsuriaeque prchra. ** Whatever dis- 
graceful excesses, the results of idleness and licentiousness." — Bi 
alia amplius, ** And others besides." 

6. Tanta Umperajuiay dec " Regulated as he was in his deport- 
ment, with so much moderation, between a desire to gain popuhiity 
on the ODO hand, and rigid discipline on the other," Le. preserving 
in his deportment a well-regulated medium between these two ex- 
tremes. — Namque edicto, &c. Sustulisse, in this clause, and «ta- 
tuissCf lower in the sentence, must not be taken for historical infini- 
tives. They are both governed by camperio understood. — Coetum 
ahum. " Prepared food." Ne Hxae exereitum sequewntur. 
** That no retainers of a camp should follow the army." Compare 
note 3. — In agmme, " On the march." Agmen (from agere) re- 
fers to an army or any body of men in motion ; and it sometimes 
denotes such a body even when unarmed. Exereitus denotes an 
army, in the general sense of the term, as trained by exercise. 
Acies /neans an army in battle array. Of the three, Exereitua an- 
swers precisely to our English word " army." 

7. Ceteris arte modum statudsse. "That he prescribed strict 
limits to the rest of the army.*' Arte is by an archaism for arcte."^ 
Transvarsis itinsribus. ^ By cooss marches," i. e. deviating fiom 
the regular track* and consequently more difficult. Hii object was 
to inure the soldiers to fatigue.-^ Fo^ atque fossa. Roman disci- 
pline was most conspicuous m their encampments. They always 
pitched a can^, even if they were to remain only one night in % 

16* 
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O I place. The form of the camp was square. In later ages, in bmte- 
tion of the Qfeeks, they sometimes made it circular, or adapted it 
to the nature of the ground. The ditch was usijally nine feet deep, 
and twelve feet hroad. The valluin was composed of the earth 
dug from the ditch, and secured and kept firm by stakes. 

8. Ctrcwmire. " He went the rounds." In general, certain per 
sons were appointed every night to go round the watches, hence 
ealled dremtares or circitores. This seems to hare been «t first 
done by the equitet and trtftum ; on extraordinary occasions, as in 
the present instance, by the commander in person, attended by his 
legati. Subsequently, regular persons were chosen for that pur- 
pose by the irilnmL {VegetiaSi 3, 8.) 

32 *• ConJvrmcmU ** He restored to its former efficiency." 

8. InnocerUia,. " His incorruptible integrity." — Cum twppRcnt. 
'* With the emblems of submission." By supplieia, in this sense 
ate usually meant branches of oliye. The customs, how^erer, of 

, difiinrent nations varied in this respect. According to the schoh'ast 
on Sophocles, (Oed. T. 3^) petitioners among the Greeks, nsual^ 
carried boughs wrapped around with fillets of wool. Sonoetimes 
the hands were covered with these fillets, not only among the 
Greeks, but also among the Romans. Hence in Plaiitus, {^Amfh. 
1, 1, 101,) we have the expiression "velatis manilms.^^ 

3. Experimeniis. " By actual trials," i. e. by experience. — Infi- 
dunif " as faithless." — Legatos alium ab alio, dsc. " He addresses 
himself to each of the ambassadors apart from the others." — Tat- 
tando. " By tampering with them." — Opportunos. " Pit for his 
purpose." — Maxume. " By all means." — Necatum. " After they 
had asttassinated him." 

4. Contra belli faciem. " Contrary to the appearance which 
war usually presents." — MapaXihus. In the 18th chapter of this 
narrative, Sallust uses the term mapaha to designate huts. Here, 
however, tugiiria evidently has that meaning, and mapalia de- 
notes " villages." Compare note 2, page lA.-^Cornmeatum par- 
tare. " To carry his provisions,^* i. e. to furnish vehicles for the 
transportation of his provisions. The advantage resul to Me- 
tellus from this offer, would be the rele&^ing the soldiers boir a 
part of the heavy loads they were accustomed to cany. The 
strict rule was, that each soldier should carry provisions for fifteen 
days. The whole load of a Roman soldier was sixty pounds, ex- 
clusive of his arms. These last he was taught by active and ^ren 
exercise to consider a part of himself. 

5. Munito agmine. "With his army guarded against eveiy 
emergency." — Et itisidm locum tentari, ^ And that a spot £t for 
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Fage. 
an ambnacade was sought by tbe enemy/^ i. e. that the enemy were ^JJ 
only seeking a spot where they might entrap hini) when thrown off 
his goazd by these marks of aabmission. Most editions read ten- 
tare. Corthis understands before this last homines quosdom, at 
something equivident. Others make teiUare the historical infinitive, 
and refer it to Meteilus. According to both these explanations, 
however, the reading terUare would seem to want spirit. 

6. Velites. <*The light-armed troops." They were first insti'- 
tuted in the second Punic war, according to Livy (26, 4). They 
did not form part of the legion, and had no certain post assigned 
them, but fought in scattered parties where occasion required, 
usually before the lines. — Pemicwsior. " More mischierous,*' or 
"hurtful." 

7. Forum rerum veruUiunif Ac. "The most frequented marl, 
for buying and selHng commodities, in the whole kingdom." 8al- 
hist here, by his use of the term forum, imitates the Roman way of 
speaking. The word forum, when applied to towns, meant places 
where markets were held, and where justice also was administered. . 
The reference in the text is to the first part of this meaning, namely 
Vaga's being a market-town and place of trade. 

1. Huie consul, dec. We have herie followed the reading of the QQ 
Bipont edition, which alone appears to aiford an intelligible meaning 

for this much-contested passage. The phrase kuie'praesidium tm- 
fotuU is the true Latin idiom, though, intranslatingitintoourown, 
we are compelled to give kuic the force of an ablative. The mean- 
ing of the passage will be as follows : *^ In this place, the consul 
stationed a garrison, as well for the sake of trying Jugurtba, as 
of watching the result of his own plans, in case the advantages 
which the place afforded should allow this to be done," i. e. for the 
sake of sounding the real intentions of Jugurtiia, and of ascertaining 
whether he actually desired peace or was only seeking to lay an 
ambuscade, and also of watching the result of his own plans for the 
assassination or seizure of Jugurtha by the ambassadors ; if, upon 
trial, the place should prove as advantageous for these two objects 
as he expected it would. 

2. Prequentuun negoHatorum, &c. " That the gre&t number of 
merchants residing there, would both aid his army with supplies, 
and be a means of security to the conquests he had already made," 
i. e. would both readily procure supplies for his army, and, when 
once Cey had brought their property into the town for that purpose, 
would be willing to defend it with him against Jugurtha. We have 
given commeatu, instead of c&mmeatuum, on the suggestion of « 
critic ifli th3 Journal of EdocatioB, No. 11, p. 139. Loni, 1888 
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Fife 

33 ^ I^® ®^ etiam, the common lectioii, we hare pot etja/aiy a tiM 
propriety of which the same cri.tic egrees. 

3. ImpcHsnu modo. " With greater earoeetness now than ever." 
—Dedere. **He offered to deliyer np.**—- PronuMa legratomm. 
" The fuI6hneDt of their promises on the part of the ambassadaEs." 

4. Suis ariibiu. " By hia own arts," i. e. stratagem and decep- 
tion. — AlieruUa, " Become the property of another," i. e. fallen into 
tile hands of the enemy. — Ager, " The countiy." — Animi popv^ 
larium tentoH. ** The affections of his subjects tampered witk.** 

6. Quas nuawmat copiaSf &c. The mwe usual form is ^ucai 
maxwmast dec. which some editions give. The ellipsis may be re- 
solved as follows : " P&rat copiaSf qua9 mcawnuu potest parare.^ 

6. Tradu pari, " Running parallel with the river." — Vastiu ai 
natura, 6ic. " Left bare by nature and the hand of man," i. e. de* 
sort and uncultivated. — Qu4ui coUig. ** A kind of hill," i. e. an 
elevation of the soil, resembling a hill. — Humi urido atque areno»&. 
** In an arid and sandy soil." Understand solo to govern humif 
unless, indeed, what is far moreprobablei hwnU be here the oldfinm 
for the dative, {humai,) with the force of an ablative. Those who 
are in favour of the ellipsis, however, will find something analagoua 
in Lucretius, where the full fbim is given, " acre sohan terras^" (5. 
1288. Comp. 5. 1294.) 

7. Media plamcics. ** The intervening plain," i. e. between ths 
mountain and the river. — Consita arbusiis. ** Overgrown with un- 
derwood." — Freqtipntabantur. "Were filled." More litetaHy, 
"were crowded." 

8. Tre^fuverso itinere. " In a crossndirection to the mountain,** 
i. e. at right angles to the mountain. — Extenuata suorum. aae, 
" Having drawn out his forces into a thin line," i. e. having extend- 
ed his firont as far as possible. 

9. Propiot numtepL Supply ad, and compare Catiline, c. 11. 
**Qupd tameneiiium propius virtutem erat." — Pedites, deUctos. In 
some editions et peditibus deUcHs. Our reading is more after the 
manner of Sallust. — Turmas atque maniptUos. The ezjHcessions 
iurmae and mampuli are here employed by Sallust, either to denote 
that Jugurtha had introduced the Roman discipline among his troops, 
or else in accordance with the general custom of Roman writers, 
who apply to other nations terms and modes of expressions which 
only suit themselves. « 

34 1- -Dc''**^«^- Understand provideri. — Locum superioreik. Ju- 
gurtha enumerates four particulars, in which, like a good general, 
he had provided that his troops should have the advantage. 1. L^ 
sumsupsriarem. 2. Uti prudenles mim tmperiiis manum eomsen' 
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rent. A better knowledge of the country than that possessed by 341 
the enemy. 3. Ne pattdores cum pluribua. No inferiority of num- 
bers. 4. Aut rudes cum bello melioribus. No want of discipline. 
— Render jrwienUt, <* they, acquainted with the countiy before- 
hand:" 

2. Ut quetnquef 6ui. *^ As he had distinguished any one, on ac- 
count of some military exploit, with a gift of money or with promo 
tion in the army." 

3. Ccnspicatur. . Thus far Salln^t has shown us Jugortha, ac- 
tively employed among his followers. He now changes the picture, 
and presents us with Metellus, ignorant of the position of the foe, 
descending the mountain, and merely observing something that 
wore an unusual appearance on the neighbouring hill. Hence we see 
the propriety o( conspicaiur (" espies something" on the hill) as a 
reading, instead of the common lection, cmispidtur (*' is seen** by the 
enemy). Metellus saw something on the hill, but it was too unde- 
fined to enable him to ascertain its nature with any kind of certainty 
until he came nearer. 

4. Quidmim insUita fades osterideret. " What the strange api* 
pearance meant."— £^ Numidtuque. ^* The Numidians, both 
horse and foot." Thus egui virique signifies bo^ horsemen and 
infantry. 

6. Incerti, quidnam esset. " Leaving it uncertaii^ what the thing 
actually was^" i. e. not entirely discernible. The term tncerti refers 
of course to the Numidians. The adjective certus is derived from 
cemo and res mcerta is nothing more than res non bene et distincte 
visa. The primitive meaning therefore of incertus is " about which 
there is no certainty," " undefined," " not clearly discemiWe." And 
it is used so in the present instance. Compare the Greek form o! 

expression, &8ri\ot ri tort rotJr' 9y ttri. 

6. Agmen constittt. " He halted his army." Consisto, although 
apparently a neuter verb in most cases, is in reality active ; thus 
coTistitit, " he stopped," understand se. In the present instance, the 
accusative agmen is expressed, and the common reading cotistUuU 
is not needed. Compare Caes. B. C. 1, 51. "Afranrus eopias 
educit, et in medio coUe sub castris constttit." 

7. Conimutatis ordinibus. " Having altered the arrangement of 
his troops." Jngurtha, it will be recollected, had drawn up his 
forces oA the hill, which extended in the direction of the river, and 
at right angles to the mountain. Metellus was descending this 
mountain in order to reach the river, and consequently had Jugur- • 
tha*s ambuscade on his right flankr Thus far the Roman army would 
appear, firom chapter 46, to have been marching in a single column^ 
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34 ^*^^ legion composing that column being divided^ in the usoali 

ner, into tbre^ niiks of hasUUia prijunpes, and triarii. The moment 
Metellus perceives his danger, he convots his flank into a ihmt, hj 
wheeling the legions out of column into line on the right, and by 
bringing all the hastaii of the scTeral legions into one line ; all the 
principes into a second line, and all the triarii into a third. The 
army is then drawn up in three lines, {tripUctbuM mhsidiisi^ with its 
front facing the enemy. But how is it to reach the plain 1 Eti^ 
dently by a flank march oa the left, and in this flank march the 
three xanks become so many files. Each soldier, therefore, when 
the word is given to continue the march down the mountain, laces 
to the left and moves on in file< If the enemy, attacks them on 
their march, they face again to the front and oppose them. Compare, 
in further explanation of this movement, Polybius, {Lips, de MihL 
Mom. lib. 5, dial. 12). *£mJ&y vpoairfirrji rl rwv istvuVf wori fU9 mf 
dtnriSa cXivayrcs, worl J' hrl i6pit, «r. r. X, 

8. Triplicibut tubsidiit. ** In three lines." The term subsidia, 
which properly denotes ^* bodies of reserve,** is here applied to the 
■ereral lines, vrith reference to the mutual support which thej affiud 
to each other. 

9. IfUer mardpulos. ** In the vacant spaces between the mani- 
ples.*' — TransvoTM principHs. <* Having converted the front into 
a flank.** Consult note 7. 

10. Conficeretur. ** Might be distressed.*' — Tratwvorns proe- 
lUt. " By attacks on his flank.** — Lassitudinem et sitim, 6lc. 
« Would try the efiects of weariness and thirst on his men." 

11. Sicuti fiumte descenderat. *' In the same order in which he 
had descended from the mountain.*' — Post principia. *^ln. the cen- 
tre." Literally, ** ailei the van.'* By the new movement of Me- 
tellus, the cavalry of the left wing became the leading division on the 
march, and are hence called principes. The station of Marias 
was after the cavalry and the heads of the columns of infantzy, 
and consequently about the centre of the line of march. — ^Prt»> 
eipes. **The leading division.** This term must not be con- 
founded with the usual designation of the second rank of the Romsn 
army. 

35 I* P^^fn^ *^^' '* Those of his men who were stationed nearest 
the mountain,*' i. e. the left wing of the Numidian army. — Quasi 
** About.** Used for fere. Compare Terence (Heaut. 1. 1. 93.) 
*< Mercedem quasi talenta ad quifidecim eoegiy 

2. Postremos. By postremi are here meant the aoldiera of ths 
right wing, who are celled the re^ m reference to the directioD of 
the Roman march by files. — Pars a sinistra ae dextera tentvt* 
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TheM woidt refer to a stete of thmga immediately following a new 35 
moTement on the part of the Romans, and of which movement Sal- 
lost aays nothing, leaving it to be inferred by the reader. When 
the Romans wne first attacked by the enemy, they were proceeding 
in a long column down to the plain, having wheeled into that order 
from the iNrevions line of march. Hence by primi, in this new 
arrangement, are meant those who formed the left wing in the old 
order of things, and by postremij those who composed the old right. 
The primi of Jugurtha*s men, on the other hand, are the left wing 
of the Nmmdians as they lie in ambuscade. The Numidhuis attack 
the postremi of MeteUns, {postremoseaederef) and the moment this 
attack is made on the Roman flank, it faces to the right and forms 
a front against the enemy. This is the movement of which Sal- 
htst eajB nothing. When it is made, the head and rear of the Ro- 
man colmnn become respectively a new left and right wing, and 
the Numidians attack them on each of these new flanks, (pars a 
sinistra ae dextera terUar*,) 

3. LaidifieaH incerto pradio. ** Baffled by this irregnlar mode of 
fighting.'* — Ipsi modo emihus sauciabantur. ** Were themselves 
alone wounded fiDom a distance," i. e. they could not wound the 
enemy in return. 

4. Numero priares. " Being superior in number." ' Referring 
to thft Numidians. — Disjeetos ah ter«^ out lateribus. The terms 
tergum and hUus are here appfied not to the entire Roman 
army, but merely to the parlies or bands which pursued the Nu- 
midians. 

6. Ea. The ablative. Und^stand/ui^o, and render as follows : 
<* In prosecuting that fli^t, the horses of the Numidians, accus- 
tomed to the task, easily made their escape amid the underwood." 

6. Fotda atqtie miserahiHs. ** Gloomy and affecting." 

7. AmuL, teUiy &c. The absence of the connective conjunction 
giiies an air of peculiar animation to this sentence. — ConsiHo neque 
imperio. *^ From previous concert, or by any regular command." 
—Die, The old genitive. Compare chapter 62. ** Et jam die 
vesper er<U." 

8. Hits. Referring to the Romans. — Cedentes. " In case they 
should give way." 

0. QuosfirmoSf dtc. " He kept back, by attacking from afar, 
those whom he found to be firm in their resistance." *' 

1 . Advorso cdUe evadmnt. ** Charge up the hill." — Regio hostihiu 36 
ignara. Compare chap. 18, of this history. ^*Ignara lingua" and T^i^ 
citns, {Ann, 15, 67.) " Cui enimigtuarafnfuissesaevitiam Neronis f" 

8. In aequum locum, " Into the plam." 

16* 
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36 3* 0*1*^ Mbique, &c. ** What the enemy were donig, and vrhera." 
Ubique is put here for ef tefti. — Ammo vacuum. " Was without any 
apprehension of an attack.'* More literally, " was free (from appie- 
hension) in mind." — E^ Jugurthae pradio, ** From the quarter 
where Jugurtha was engaged." 

4. Arte, " In close order." An archaism for turete. — Quo hot' 
Hum itmeri obficeret. Bomilcar extended bis line in order to cat off 
the return of Rutilius, in case he might wish to much back to^ Ihe 
army of Metdlus. 

6. Prospectum. *'Any distant view." Hence the army of Bo- 
milcar was not seen until quite near, and the dust itself was only 
beheld on a sudden, (ex mprovUo). — Et primo ratit dec. ** And 
at first they thought that the arid surface of the ground waa only 
swept by the wind," i. e. that it was only the wind sweeping over 
an arid and sandy surface, and raising a large cloud of dust." 

6. AequabiUm ma?ure. " That it remained of a uniform ap- 
pearance," i. e. moved onward with regularity. — SiaUi odes mau-^ 
ItUvr. " As if an army were moring along." 

7. JUmoraH, Supply sutU, which is expressed iu some mano- 
scripts and editions. — Jmpeditos. Supply edt, scil. eUpkaaUot. 

8. Fe»»i laetique erant. We have recalled the reading of Coitius 
laeH, and hare changed that of the previous edition latti. The 
meaning intended to be conveyed by Sallust appears to be this. 
The Romans were fatigued by a long march, and the throwing up 
the works of a camp, as well as by their exertions in the fight, 
and were at the same time rejoiced at their victory. But although 
in this state, %nd desirous, under the influence of these feelings, of 
silting down and enjoying their triumph quietly, rather than com- 
mence a new march, with the chance of a second battle, they never- 
theless moved forth to moot Metellus, because he delayed loi^ 
than they thought he should. The whole passage, therefore, m^ 
be rendered as follows: **The Romans, however, though they 
were wearied by their march, and by the labour of fortifying their 
camp, as well as by their exertions in the fight, and were at the 
same time rejoiced at their success ; still," &c. (Comp. Jaitnui 
Ed. No. 11, p. 137). 

37 1- Nihil languidly &c. " Admitted of no languor nor remissne» 
on the part of the Romans." 

2. Strefiht: " By reason of the noise made on both sides."- • 
Faeinut lamentabUe. ** A lamentable accident." . 

8. Adwyr^qe res, &c. "A defeat casts reproach even upon the 
brave." Compare Bumouf : L*adversit6 calomnie jusqu' auz bravea." 

4. Sauciofcumcurarejicii, " Carefully attends to tha wcovwr 
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>f Us wounded 8ddier8."~-JN praeUis. '* In tbe two engagements," 37 
. «. the one which he had fought with Jugortha, and the other be- , 
:^reen R jtilius and Bomilcar 

6. Ubi gentium. " Jn what part of the country he was." 'Where- 
abouts, — Ut $e»e victus gererei. ^*How he conducted himself 
lince hie defeat" 

6. Numero honunum, &c. " Superior to the former one in point 
of numbers, but undisciplined and weak, acquainted with husbandry 
uul pasturage, rather than with war," i. e. composed of husbandmen 
fen^ herdsmen rather than of soldiers. 

7. Ea gratia. " On the following account." Compare Plautus, 
T*rue. PrU. 9. " Sed hoc agamuSf hue qua ventum est gratia," i. e. 

propUr qxioi : vii X'^^^* 

S. Flagiiiwn ntiUtiae. ** A disgraceful abandonment of their duty 

as soldiers." — Ita se mores hahejU. *< Such is their national usage." 

More Uterally, " so the habits of the nation have themselves." Thii 

custom of abandoning their general after a defeat is always cha)«c- 

teristic of a semi-barbarous nation, and was of constant occurrence 

among the uncivilized communities of antiquity. 

9. Ferocem. ** Unsubdued*" — Ex HUus lubidine. " According 
to bis pleasure." Jugurtha was enabled, by retreating rapidly to 
parts of the country, known to hhnaelf, and not to the Romans, 
to give the enemy an opportunity of fighting only when he himself 
pleased. — Iniquum, ** Unequal." — Non praeliis neqtu acie, ** Not 
by regular encounters, nor in a pitched battle." 

10. Temere munita. ** That had been fortified in a hurried man- 
ner." More fiwely, "slightly fortified." — Praeda este. Some 
editions have praedam, as an acrcusative before esse^ and depending 
onjubet. In oor reading esse is the historical infinitive. 

1. 8ua loco, " Places of his own choosing," i. e. advantageous ta 38 
himself. — In ali^us. ** In those selected by another." — Ex eopia, 

** Considering an ^cumstances." Upon a full review of the 
case. 

2. Plerumque. Agreeing with exereitum. This adjective is 
rarely used in the singular. In early Latinity, jderuSj — a,— 4tm, 
were ollen employed without any syllabic adjection, and hence the 
use, at a somewhat later period, of plerueque, &c. in the singular 
number. 

3. iivtts. "Removed from the beaten track." — ^rnoratug. 
** Unobserved." — RomanoM paUmtis. Referring to only a part of 
the Roman troops, not to the entire army of Metellus. 

4. Ut teqtie, 6lc. The interchange of tenses in this passage 
gives aa sir of great animation to the s^le : " How he jDtt» regukh 

17 
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33 Ijiy hkoimi and the deportment of his limy b^r the OMgescifteDM 
days; though in an advene situation, hud nevertheless fnmd 
TictoriouB by his valour; wa-t becoming matter of the encnqr't 
country ; kad compelled Jugurtha, rendered anogant,** dec. 

6. Suppficia, ** A thanksgivmg." When a general had obtained 
an important victoxy, a thanksgiving was decreed by the senate ts 
be made in the various temples. What was called a LeetisUrimtm 
then took place, when coudies were spread for the gods, as if aboat 
to feast, and their statues were taken down from their pedests]^ 
and placed upon these couches around the altars, which were loiM 
with the richest dishes. 

6. Laeta agere. ** Gave loose to joy,** t. e. agebat laeta fugotiot 
equivalent m fact to laeta erat. The term gaudittm denotes prop- 
erly the feeling of joy, or joy of a compsxatively moderate kiniL 
LaetUia refers to the expression of joy, by words and gttAmes, and 
hence is much stronger in meaning than gaudaum, A ainailar dif- 
ference exists between gaudere and bietari, 

7. PraecUara esse. For praeclara erai. — Vietoriam, " A de- 
cisive victory." — Necubi. Eqmvalent to ne olieuhL So ne qmu 
for ne aliquu. — Opportumu. " Exposed." Open te attack. 

8. Efiisp exercUu. ** With his army scattered over the coontry.** 
"^Cohjortee. Referring to the cohorts of the allies. If the legionary 
troops had been meant,, the term legumeSf^ir theexpresaion coAor&i 
legionariae would have been employed. — Praesidimti ogiiabemL 
** Acted as a convoy.*' Formed a convoy or guard. EqoivaleDt 
to praesidio eraxut. 

9. Partim. The old accusative^ for partem^ more commonly 
tskeo as an adverb. 

10. Dworsi agebtmt. " They acted apart.'* In different <|nartfln 
of the country. — Pugnae, The dative after a substantive. Sd^eOer, 
L. G. vol. 2, p. 1. ^ 

39 1- Arcemregni. << A stronghold of the kin^m.'* — Zmimm, 
Consult Creographical Index. 

2. Perfugie. The term perfuga denotes a deserter firom oar 
enemies to us, and transfiLga, one from u^^ our enemies. Com- 
pare the remark of Popma : '* Tranefuga suos relinquit et ad ahoa 
venit ; perfuga supplex est : ergo traaufuga, %U adjuveiwrf JU per' 
fuga:' 

3. QmafaUere nequibaaU. They could not prove false to Jit> 
gurtha, and go back to the Romans, because they were sure of re- 
ceiving from the latter the severest punishment. Hence Jognrtha 
had no fear of their abandoning his standard, and rejoining tbsir 
countrymen. Valerius Maximus speaks of deserters havii^ bsca 
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dopii^-ed of th€9 hands by Quintus Fabius Mazimus ; of othen 39 
who were either crucified or beheaded by the elder Africanas ; of 
others who Were exposed to wild beasts by the younger X&kanas ; 
and of others iniiom Paulus Aemilius ordered to be trampled under 
foot by el^hants, (3, 7). Hence it follows, that the punishment 
of deserters was left to the pleasure of the commander. 
• 4. Exitinere. "From the line of march." The main aimy was 
marching towards Zama. — Frumentatum. ** To obtain {»roTisions." 
So aquatunif ** to obtain water/* ligTuntuTn, ^ to procure fuel," dec. 
^-^ost nuUam pugnam. The allusion is to the recent defeat sus- 
tained by Jugurtha as mentioned in chapter 62. 

6. In porta. " In the very gate of the city." Referring to Sicca. 
— Ccuum. " An opportunity." — Sese. Alluding to himself, Jxt- 
gurtha. — lUos, The people of Sicca. — Inferre signa, " To ad- 
vance." To move stra^ht onward. Referre sigita, **to retreat." 
Convertere signa, " to face about." Conferre tigna, " to engage." 

6. Fidem miUavissetU. " Would have changed sides." Would 
have broken the faith they had pledged to the Romans, after the 
defeat of Jugurtha, and gone over to their former master. 

7. Infensi inteniique. " Full of hostile ardour and on the alert." 
' — Alii. Opposed to pars. Some editions have evadere alH before 
alii suceedere, but this is very properly rejected by others. The 
assailants were only of two classes, those who fought from a dis- 
tance {eminus)j and those who advanced to the ramparts {suecedere), 
and attempted at one time to undermine, at another to scale, the 
walls. 

1. Pice et stUphure taedam mixtam, '* Torches besmeared with ^A 
pitch and sulphur." Mixtam is to be taken in the sense of Mitam^ 
uid ardevUia (" all on fire") is put in the neuter gender as referring 

to sud£s, pila and taedaniy things without life. The pila had com- 
bustibles attached to them. — ^The reading we have adopted, is tiiat 
of Gruter. Cortius, however, gives the following : rude*, pila, pra^- 
terea picem stUpkure et taeda mixtamj ardtntia mittere. 

2. RloSt qui procul manserant. Referring to those of the Ro- 
mans who are described in the previous part of the chapter, as fight- 
ing from a distance {emitma pugnare.y-'Muniverat. In the sense 
of iuebatur. 

3. CcLstra hostium. This is <me of the very few passages where 
Sallust applies the term hostes to his own countrymen, in contradis- 
tinction to the Numidians. 

4. Qmsque pro moribu*. " Each, according to his character." 
6. Paud in phtribus, Slc. ''Being few in number amid a no- 

BMTOUs host of assailants, they were less mistaken in tHeir aim." 
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AQ In cttting tlwir wMpont among the great nmutii n nli|iposed to ibani, 
it waa imposaible for tke Rooiana not to do great execuiioiL — Hi 
vera. " Then indeed.*' 

6. Ad »e varwm. For edvorntm tc^—PopulasriM es9e, " That 
they were hia own men.** literally^ " hia coantiymen." — Stahm. 
Thia adverb ia not redundant here aa aome imagine. M^telhia fint 
quickly deapatched the cavalry, and, immUiaUhf after ^ Marina w^ 
the alli^ cohorta. 

7. JfttUtoM, ** Unpnniahed.** Without taking ample Tengeanot 
upon them. JnuUut ia here taken paaaively. It ia uaed actiTely in 
CatHine, c. 68. " CaoeU ntuUi viiam ofiiUtoiw.** 

8. Jn angutHu. ** In the narrow paaaagea of the gates." Ifn 
tibi obficerent. '* Obstructed one another.** 

9. Agitate, " To patrol.**-— ProxicfiM loea. ** The adjoimBg 
poata,** i. e. the parts neareat the gatea. 

4X ^- I^proxumo. '* Nearest the enemy,*' i. e. *^ in loco proxwm 
ho9iC"'i*.^ — PedUes. " Their infantry.** Reforring to the Numi- 
diana.—- Foeerml. The pluperfect quhUsetU refera to the piobaUi 
result, the imperfect facerent, to the action aa going on at tin 
time. 

2. Quilus illi freti. Quihu refers to the infantry, and aZh' to 
the cavalry, of ihe Numidiana. — Advorsia equis coneumere, dec 
« Charged straight onward, disordered andbroke^ur line.'* — Ifogta 
paene mctos dare. After the Numidian cavaby had broken the 
Roman line, they gave the enemy, now ahnost conquered, into thf 
hands of their light-armed infantry, who were intermingled with 
the horse. The Romans, it will be perceived, are here again caDed 
ho9tt»y with reference to the Numidiana. 

3. Niti. Referring to the Roman soldieiy. — Pariter, << VTiHk 
equal energy.** — Oppugnare out pararej dec. The former of these 
two verbs refers to the Romans, the latter to the Numidians. Witk 
ftarare we may understand defensumem. 

4. Hosle*. Referring to the Romana.^— Ptfgvumi. '*The at- 
tack.'* — IntenH. " With eager feelings.** 

5. Niti cerparihus. '^.Made movements with their bodies.** — Et 
ibce, tttttc, agitare. *' And threw themaelvea into this posture, and 
then into that.** 

6. Letmu. "With leaa vigour.** — Diffidentiam ret* "A d'j- 
truat of success.** — Sine tumuUn. " Without any disturbance on 
his part,** i. e. without interruption. — Visere. " To view." 

7. Studio suorum adatriciis. " While they were engrossed with 
anxioua concern for their countrymen.** — ScaUa agvressi, ** Har- 
feg aaaailed it by the aid of their acaling ladders.** Some editiois 
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have egreuij which will refer te the soldiers hsviog left the ladders, A\ 
and being now in the act of clinging to th^ battlements. 

8. Unae, This numeral is used in the plural with nouns which 
have no singular, or are used in a different sense in that number ; 
or else, whose singular is of rare occurrence. Thus, una moema, 
una castra, tame HUrae, dtc. In the present instance the singular 
number of scala is rarely, if ever, met with, and hence the plural 
form is employed. Charisius, Biomedes, and other grammarians, 
maintain that the singular of this word is never used. Compare 
Quintiiian, 1, 6, 16 : — ^** Scala. tanun et scopa, eontraqiu hordea et 
mulsa, licet litermrum mutatumem^ detraeHonenif adjectionem non 
habemU^ non dUo vUio9a nail quam qUod piuraUa smguitarUer, et 
singulana pluraUCer efferwUur." Celsus, however, (8. 16,) uses 
the singular of scala : thus, '* Sic brachium deligatum mper scalae 
galHnariae gradum Irajicitur;" and also Caius, (Dig. hh. 46. tit, 
S. leg, 66,) *' Qui tcalam'commodaoerit ad ascendendum.** 

9. Ceteri. Those who stood on the ladders that had not yet 
been broken. 

10. Inceptwm. Understand fitisse. — 8uo loco. '* In a place of 
hie own selecting." Equiyalent to loco eibi opportuno. 

1. Ceterufk exercitum. " The rest of his army.*' — Qua. Sup- ^Q 
ply parte. If we read quae, as most editions do, we shaU have 
merely an unmeaning gloss, quae proxuma eet Nuihidiae. 

2. Vadihis daiis. ^ Although sureties had been given for his 
appearance." Compare chap. 36.— -Per moantmAfnamto'^m. **On 
account of his very intimate friendship with the monarch." 

3. Sua omnia. He had lost all his property by confiscation^ in 
consequence of his not having stood his trial at Rome. Metellus 
promises that this shall be restored to him, if he betray Jugurtha.-^ 
Per ccnditionee. Because he had broken his engagement and not 
stood trial. 

4. lUo. Referring to Jugurtha 

6. Jugurtham. Understand qui dicerent before Jugurtham. 
Some editions have Qui Jugurtham imperata faeturum dicerent. — 
Sine uUa pactione. " Unconditionally." Without any stipuUtion. 

6. CunctOB senatorH ordinis. There were of course many indi- 
viduals of senatorian rank in the army, either as legati, quaestoreSf 
or even tribuni milUum. — Quoe idoneos ducebat. It appears from 
Cesar, B. G. 6, S8, that the chief centurion in each legion was also 
entitled to a seat in the council of war. 

7, Argenti pondo ducetUa millia. "Two hundred thousand 
pounds weight of silver." Pondo is the old ablative, for pandere ; 
we must therefore understand Ubrarum after ducenta mUlia, 

17» 
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^3 ^* -^ mpenmdium* The gerund is tiere used, accarding to &• 
gmnmariant, in the paaeive seme, ** for the purpose of bemg a^ 
dered," i. e. " of receiving oiden." A few other passages occur, 
in the Lstin writers now eztsnt, in which the gerund is siznilai^ 
employed. In the present instance, however, an active meaning, 
though not a veiy elegant -one, may be given to tmperoindiimy ^^fa 
the purpose of an ordering of him on the part of MeteUus,*' i. e. 
" for the purpose of MeteUus's ordering him." In this same way, 
periiaps, the other instances may be explained. Thus, Nep. AU, 9, 
** Spe9 retHtmendi mUla erat.** ** There was no hope of his being 
restored," i. e. ** of a restoring of him ;" and again, Justin, 17, 5, 
** Atkauu erudiendi gratia tnisMU^** '* He was sent to Athens, kt 
the sake of being instructed,'* i. e. for an instructing of himself. 

2. FUctert ammiim «tt«m. "To change his resolve," To 
waver. 

3. MtiUis magnisque praesidOs, " Many and great reaouices ** 
Money, horses, arms, dephant8< 

4. Numidiam MeteUo decrevercU. MeteUus^s consulship having 
expired, he was continued in command another year, as pnKonsoI, 
and the province of Numidia was voted to him by the senate. Tbe 
consuls Sot this year (A. U. G. 646.) were Servius Sulpicius Galbt 
and Q. Hortensius, in the place of which^ latter M. AureJiuf 
Scaurus was afterwards chosen. 

6. C. Mario, Marius was a complete slave to superstition, as 
might well be expected in an ignorant and uneducated man. Fhi- 
tarch and Frontinus both make mention of a Syrian woman, named 
Martha, whom he carried about with him, and who, as he pretended, 
and very likely believed, was possessed of the. gift of prc^hecy. 

6. Agilabat. " He was meditating." — Cuncta protpera etat- 
tura. The adjective prospera is here used adverbially. Cod^mis 
Catiline, chap. 26. ^*Quae ocadte tentaveratf aspera foedaqut 
eveTterant." 

7. Praeter Vffttutatem famiUae. " Except antiquity of family.'* 
Noble birth. — Aliaomnta. "All other qualifications." — AnitMt 
helH ingenSi dec. " A spirit intrejMd in war, moderate in peace." 
This ontniM^ domi modicus underwent a chaiige,<when, as wiU be 
seen in a subsequent chapter, aminUone praeceps daiua €St^ 

8. Hit natus. UndersUnd mrtiUilnu after his. Most editiooi 
tead Sed m, mOus, dec. The lection we have adapted, however, 
appears decidedly preferable, as marking the contrast betweoi the 
early and later periods of Marius's life. 

9. StipendOa faciuitdit, **.la actual service.** literaUy <*■ 
nsking campaigns." 
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10. Urhtmit munHina. ** The luxorioas lefineiXMiits of a city 43 
life." These axe enlarged upon by Marina in the course of hit 
spoech before the people, chap. 86. — Inter artis boiuu, " Amid 
manly practices." By a coarse of manly discipliiie. 

11. Rterisque faeiem ejus ignorarUibu$i The reason of this 
was, because he had been born and brought up out of the city, and 
beon always hitherto conversant wiUi camps and warfare." — FaciU 
notus. " Being easily recognised by name." At iGrst, no one 
knew who the candidate was : but when his name, Cahu Jlfartua, 
was heard, he was easily recognised by the people as a brave and 
gallant soldier. 

13. Per omitit tribua. The tribes were, at this period, thirty 
five in number. Compare Livy, 88, 36. 

13. In poUsUUibus. ** In the exercise of authority." — AmpHare* 
•*Ot a higher office." 

I4w Ad id iocomm. " Up to that time.*' Lociu is here used 
for ttm,fU9, Compare chapter 72. '* Pott id loeorumj" i. e. potter. 
So Terence uses interea loci for vnterea^ and Plautus tTitertU. 

16. Hi*. <'By these," i. e. the nobility. 

16. CupidoanimL ^< His ambitious feelings. ''^-Petuiuti. Sup 
ply consuUiutn. — Misnonem. " Leave of absence." A furlough. 

1. Coniefntor anitmu, " A disdainful spirit."fr-jn8iii j^aiMk "So^^ 
erroneous a Ime of conduct." 

2. Jure. ** With good reason." On account of his low Ikirth, 
fiA want of proper education. 

3. Ubi primum, &^ ** As soon as he should be allowed to do 
this, by the state of public affiurs," i. e. as soon as he, Maiius, 
could be spared from the army. 

4. Satia mature. " Soon enough." — Cum fiio suo. With his 
(Metellus's) son," i. e. when his son should be old enough to stand 
candidate along with him — Contubemio patris. "In the tent of 
his father." Coniubemium properly denotes a certain number of 
soldiers quartered in the same tent. Hence young noblemen, un- 
der the general's particular care, were said to serve or live in his 
tent {contubemio ejus militare) and were called his eoTttubemales, 

6. Annas natus, dec. As the strictly legal age for obtaining the 
consulship was 43 years, Marius, according to the ironical advice 
of Metellus, would have to wait 33 years longer : and as we may 
suppose Marius to have been, at the time here alluded to, at least 
43 years, (since he entertained thoughts of then standing for the 
consulship,) he would have to delay his suit until he was 66 yeavi 
old. Compare Plutarch's account of this same maiteTi at the con* 
duiion of note 3» page 47, of this narrative. 
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AA ^- OragMri, " He adTinced boldly onwaxd to the object of ha 

ambition." 

7. AtnAiUosum. '* Cal<nilated to gain popularit7/*<->*XiaxMirie tm- 
perio. ** Under a more relaxed discipline." — Negotiatore^. The 
negoHatoreSj eap^ially tinder the republic, were they who remained 
f<« flome considerable time in one particular place, whether at Hems 
or in the provinces. The fiwrca/oret, on the contrary, remained a 
▼eiy short time in any place ; they -visited many, countries, and 
were almost constantly occupied wiUi importing or exporting aiti- 
clea of merchandise. 

8. CrimmMe Simula dec. " Both in a style of accusation as le- 
gaided Metellus, and of boasting with respect to himself.*'*— J!>ni»- 
dia pars. Understand «t, and conq)are Virgil, Aen. 6, 31, *' gineret 
dolor.'* 

9. Trahi. Understand beilum. — Quod homo numu, dec. *' Be- 
cause, being a vain man, and with all the haughtiness of a king." 
The epithet regiae is well calculated to arouse the indignant feeli^gi 
of Romans. 

10. Corruperani. "They had impaired." — AnmocupieniL "To 
an ardent spirit." One impatient to attain its object 

11. Secundum heredem. By haere* tecunduM (next or second 
heir) among the Romans, was meant the individual to whom the 
inheritance descended, if the heir or heirs who were first appoiifbed 
did not choose to accept, or died under the age of puberty. 

12 Mente pauUum vrnmnuta, '''With his mental faculties a 
little impaired." « 

13. Sellam. The general had a chair of state, on which he ssl 
when he presided in a council of war, or in judgment, or gave audi- 
ence to ambassadors. His lieutenants, or legaiif and other persona 
of distinction, took places around him ; and if a king happeiied to be 
in the army, he sat next to the general on his right hand. Tbs 
tella euruliSf used not only on these occasions, but by all the hig^ 
classes of Roman magistrates, was a stool or seat without a back, 
with four crooked feet fixed to the extremities of cross pieces of 
wood, joined by a common axis, somewhat in the form of the letter 
X, and covered with leather ; so that it might be conveniently foMod 
together for the purpose of carriage, and set down wherever tfas 
magistrate chose to use it. It was frequently adorned with ivorr, 
and hence called CuruU ebur. 

14. Custodiae eaussa. He was apprehensive lest he might meet 
with the same fate as Massiva, who had been assassinated at Roma. 
'^Equitum Romanorum. " Of Roman horse." Not of Romsa 
faults, but of the cavalry of the army. — Honorun, Refetringto 
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the priTilege of sitting nnzt to the commander on the nglkt-^Reges ^^ 
adpelimmswet. ** Had saluted with the title of kings." — Ntumdae. 
The dative caae. 

1. Anviunt* " Vexed at the refusal.'* — Secunia orfitione. " In ^g 
a flattering speech." — Id ade^, ** That this indeed. *' Adeo is here^ 
equiv%lent to vero, 

2. MUUeM €t negotiatoreg. Both these terms apply to equiteM 
Romanos^ by which last are here meant, not the cavalry merely, as 
in the previous instance, but members of the equestrisn order, some 
of whom served in the army, while others were engaged in canying 
on trade.— *^«pere. '* Harshly." 

3. HmuMtinumA tujfragatUme, ''By a very respectable in- 
tereety" L e. by great numbers, in a manner highly honourable.— 
Plebes. A noun of the fifth declension, pUbet — ei, unless we con- 
eider, es-eome dO, the form pUbei as an old dative, where the diph- 
thong ei is put in the place of the long final t. If so, the genitive 
of pUbt9 will be pUbia^ and it will be, like jUhs^ a noon of the third 
declension. 

4. OmiMsa dedilione. The narrative now returns, after this 
digression respecting Marius, to the state of things mentioned at 
Che close of chapter 62. — BeHum tTuipit. " Begins the war anew.*' 
Renews the war. Incipit is here to be taken in the sense o( ruriU9 
tneipUj or renovat. 

5. Adfectare. "He strove to recover." — Commuftire. "He 
carefully fortified." — Refieere. " He made anew." — Cemmerearu 
''Bought up on all sides." — Cuncta*agiUare. '*He put every 
engine in motion." Left nothing unattempted. 

6. Vagetuesy quo. Translate quoj " in whose city."— Paci^tt«*«. 
** Was making proposals for peace." — SupplidU. " By the entrea- 
ties." — VoluntaU. " In affection."— Pnndpe*. To be construed 
along with Vagenses. " The principal inhabitants of Vaga." 

7. Nam velgua^ dec. The lower orders are here referred to in 
their turn. The meaning of the historian is, that the principal in- 
habitants conspired against the Romans, because they still retained 
an attachment to Jugurtha, and were, therefore, easily prevailed 
upon by his entreaties. The lower orders, however, nonded ho solt< 
eitation for this purpose, as they were naturally fond of change, and 
inpatient of repose. 

8. Diseordiatum. " Contentious." Fond of discord and quanels. 
Tliis is supposed by some to be a word peculiar td Sallust. It 
occurs, however, m Sidonius {Ep. 6, 2, eztrA and Cyprian {Ep, 
42, 2.) 

Fe$tu$» Days among the Romans were divided mto die» fuH^ 
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45 "holy^y*;" diuprefetH, "common dajs;^* and die* tntercui, 
*' half hdy daya." The die* profesH, again, were the same with 
the diesfasHt or thoae on which the courta of law coald be held, 
and the dies feed were the aame with the dice nefasH^ or daya on 
which 'UO law buaineaa could be transacted. 

10. Ludum et laeciviam^ .&c. " Prenented an appearaiAe -ol 
aport and mezriment, rather than of what waa calculated to 
alarm." 

11. Quippe. In the aenae of utpote. — Sine imperio. " Under 
no command.'' — Acta, eonsilnimque, '*Of what had been done, 
and of the plot which had been formed." Acta refers to what had 
been arranged beforehand by the conapiratora, not to ^irhmt was thai 
paaaing, which would have been ezpreaaed by quae agebaaUur, 

46 1- Trepidare ad arcem oppidi. " Harried in great confuaionto 
the citadel. "-«-Pra^<f»ttm hoetium. "A guard of die enenij 
stationed there." — Pro tectie. ^* In front of the roofs," i. e. on tbs 
eavea of the houses. 

2. Anceps malum. " The evil which threatened on all sides."— 
Infirmissumo gefieri. " The feeblest portion of the human race," 
L e. women and boys. 

8. In ea tanta asperitate. '^In this serdistreasing a aituation of- 
afiairs." — Niei. "Except that." Equivalent to nisi qwd. — 1»- 
teetabiUsque. " Infamous," or, " detestable." The word properly 
denotes one who can neither make a will, be a witness, nor receive 
a teatamentary bequest. Sallust, in his account of the- conduct of 
Turpilius, does not agree with Plutarch, who makes the accusation 
to have been a false one, and TuipiUua to have been condemned 
through the agency of Marius. Compare note 3, page 47. 

4. E eonspectu aJnt. ^ Withdraws from public view," L e. horn 
the view of the amiy. Understand mUitum. — Ira et aegriiude. 
*' Resentment and grief." 

6. Numid4u EqtUtes. Forming part of the allied forces. — Ex- 
veditos. "Disencumbered of baggage."— iforam teriiam. The 
Romans divided the natural day, or the space from sunrise to sunset, 
into twelve hours, which were of course shorter m winter and longer 
in summer. At the equinoxes, the third hour would exactly coin- 
cido with our ninth. The night was divided into four watches, each 
consisting of three hours, which were likewise of a different length 
at different times of the year, llius hora sexta noctie^ " midught." 
'-^Septima, *' one o'clock in the morning," dec. 

6. Abmumtis omnia. " Entirely averse to any farther exertion." 
Sallust does not mean that the troops now openly refused obedienee 
to oiders, but that, by their looka and geatureS) they plainly nm^>^f^ 
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their unwiUingnesa to proeeed. Tbis is extroneljr well indkated by ^Q 
obtmenHs. 

7. MUU-patnaim. "A mile.^' ' Litpially, "a thouaend paces/' 
The Roman pa99H$, or, "pace/' was eqaal to one yard, r.85375 
feet of Engtiah measure, and, consequently, the Roman-mile was 
1617 yards, 3.75 feet. 

8. Praedam benigtu cstentai. ** He generoiisly^ offers tbem the 
booty of the place." — In primo. Understand agmine. — Late. The 
object of this arrangement was that the cavalry might conceal finim 
view the infantry behind them. 

9. Numida9 tquites. It is now seen why these were stationed 
m front. — Rurtwn, Referring to their change of opinion. Render 
the clause, ** having changed their opinion, and tiioo^t it was 
Jugurtha." - 

1. Valgum, The andent writers generally prefer wji^ttm or A^ 
vulgvm, in the accusative, to volguf or mUgu*. — Effusum, ** That 
had poured out in great number^" ^ 

2. Ex perfidia. " After their treachery." — Poenae euneta, dec. 
'* WafK entirely given up to punishment or plunder." Poeruu fuit 
is an miusnal form of expression, but does not offend when placed 
in the aame. sentence with the more usual construction pmedaefmi, 

3. CapUe poeruu sohit. According to Plutarch, Tuipilhis and 
his fiunil} had long been retainers to that of MeteUus, and he 
attended him in this war in the character of master of the artificers. 
Marius, who was gne of the councfl of war that tried liiro^ was not 
only himself aevere against him, but stnred up meet of the other 
judges ; so that it was carried against the opinion of Metellus, and 
it was much against his will that^he passed upon him sentence of 
death. A short time afterwards, according to Plutarch, the accusa^ 
tion appeared a false one, and all the other officers sympathized 
with Metellus, who was overwhelmed with sorrow ; while Marius* 
with joy declared that the thing was all his own doing, and was not 
ashamed to acknowledge, in all companiea, that ho had lodged an 
avenging fury in the breast of Metellus, which would not fail to 
punish him for having put to death the hereditary friend of his frtmily. 
Plutarch states, that aider this 'they became more open enemies, and 
that the conversation between Metellus and Marius, of which 
Sallust makes mention in the 64th chapter of this narrative, took 
place subsequently to this event. According to the biographer, one 
day, when Marius was standing by, Metellus said by way of insult, 
" You are thinkmg, then, my good friend, of leaving us, and going 
home to solicit the consulship : would you not be contented to stay, 
and be consul with this son of mine 1" The son of Metellus, ^ddt 
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47 PtaUMhtWutbaiTMjyvm^. (PIm<. Vtt. Jtfor. c. 9. — «it. JlkffM. 
▼ol. 3, p. 68.) 

4^ Nam is cteu ex Latio erat. It was enacted by the Poidcn 
law, thlt BO one should bind, aeoiuge, or kill, a Roman citizen ; and, 
bjr tin Sempranian law, that aentence ahoold not be paaeod upon tha 
life of a Roman citizen without the order of the people. It still 
ninaina a disputed point whether the operation of theee lews was 
•aspended or not in the Roman camp. The preaent pessage of 
fiallusl goes to piove, that the lawa in question were not aoperaeded 
by the military power of the consul, bat remained in full force, since 
the words of our author Uidf imply that Turpilius would not bare 
lost his life had he been a citiien of Rome. In the days of Polybjos, 
however, before the period of which SaUust treats, it would appear 
that the punishment of delinquents in the camp was not impeded by 
the lawa mentioned above. The subject is discussed by Lipeios, 
{De Mil. Rom. 5. dial, 18,) though without bemg brou^t to anf 
definite conclusion. 

6. Efim sutpiciejts. ** Suspecting him.*' An mrasnal meaning 
for the verb suspicion which commonly denotes, ** to look upward,** 
** to admire," dec. It derives its peculiar force, in the preeent in- 
stance, from its opposition to suspeetuSt both sutpeetus aad Jiupi* 
dens coming from die same verb. The common form iBguspeeUms. 

6. FatigiV'^ antflmm. " He wearied hia invention.*'— ^Pspu/ividitf 
9iMt. **To his countrymen."~^iSiiper«aer«)tf. **Kad temained 
undone." More literally, " had remained over.". To complete ths 
construction we may understand agendae, but tins is not necessary. 

7. Inter fubenuL In chapter 61 we are informed, that Meialhis 
tiad fixed the winter quarters of his srray in that part of the Romas 
province which waa nearest to Numidia, and that he bad besides 
atatJw>ned garrisons in several cities of Numidia. Hence the pro- 
priety of the phrase inier fubema. 

8. Metttsque rem impediebat. These words are added in cider 
to explain the force oiperadaus^ and are not therefore superfiuousy 
as some consider them. 

9. Vetere contiiio. *'Hi8formerdesign,"i.e. his late engagement 

10. MolUHem secardiamque. '*The effeminacy and want of 
spirit." — Praemia. The rewards they were to receive firom Me- 
tellus, in case they betrayed Jugurtha. — Id modo agitari. '^Thal 
this alone was the question." 

11. Aegrum ammum. «A mind burdened with care." ID at 
•9M.-^Negottorum curator. " The manager of his private affiun.'* 
Some of the French editors make -thia oiBce the same as that of 
ptivate aecietaiy. It is xather thiiU of confidential agent end sdriseft 
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1. Opermetmgefuanto, ** Of ioM nangtuxe usA iMitM».**--~lH ^ 
fuhfino. ** On the pillow." • 

3. Rem omnem^ &e. ^ Leamt the whple alTair, as it had taken 
place." Was informed of all that had takeiT place. An imitation 
of the Ofeek idiom« for eogrumt vti re» mmut acta eatet. — Indieem, 
*' The 'm{amm.*'^PmramBS€t. •< iiad intended to ck>."~Prae9e9Ka. 
" Had been anticipated." 

a. OpprauenU. *< He tapproased." — Qmeta, " Given to imm* 
texrupled lepose." Jngoitiha enjoyed no tranqaillity of mind either 
by day or night.-— i'\tcfe. Some editions haye fuitt and, strictly 
speaking, the singular is here ^le proper form on acconnt of the die- 
jnnctive out which precedes. Similsr deviations, however, seme* 
times occur in the best writers. Thus Cicero, (Or, 2, 4, 16,) '^ Ne 

Sulpicmg out €oitaiplu9 quam tgo apud te valere nde- 

aaUur,** So Longiqus, (c. 14, ed. Weifkef) vSf dt¥ Ttkirm 9 
Ai|/(««tf^nK hfrveavf 1) tw yropim QovKviSStif. The aim of the 
writers, who use this construction, appears to be,' to present tiie 
different objects U> the mind in such a way as that they may. operate 
with combined force, upon it, and at the same time not loee their 
individuality. 

4. Circumtpectare. ** He narrowly inspected. "^Omm etrepUw 
*< At every noise. "--^ClEm^ra deeu* regium. " In a manner unsuit- 
able taxoyal dignity^" — Itaformidmej dec. How well does SaHusI 
here describe, the heavy penalty which Jugwtha was now beginning 
to pay lor his crimes. 

6. Fai^nUm de prtfocHone. " Importuning him for leave to 
depart." — Quae de MeieUet ae Mario, dtc. Compare chapter 65, 
towards the close. — Volenii ammo, dtc. " Jleeeived, with feelings 
of satisfaction, the accounts contained in them respecting both.*' 
VolenU aimno-ars here ablatives, and not, as some think, datfves 
with quae erant understood, in imitation of tiie Ghfeek cons^uction* 

6. JUi oUerL ** To the other." HH is here used for the defini* 
tiTO article. The reference is to Marias. — Siuiia pariium, ** The 
violence of party-spirit." 

7. Metelkm capitis arceseere. '* Charged Metellus^with capital 
oflfonces." Arceeeo properly means " to send for," " to summon," 
" to summon to a court of justice,", dtc. 

1. (faorum ree fidesque, dto. ** Whose whole substance and J A 
credit depended on their daily Iabour."-^J^e^ii«n/arenJ MariufH, 

<* Attended Marios in crowds." 

2. Poet muUaa tempestaUs. <* After a long series of years," i. e. 
after a long period- of uninterrupted possession on the part of the 
foimer, namely, the nobili^. Cicero, another novae homo, 

18 
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4Q tlw cmiraldup « long tOM after Msrius. Some vety ciroiieoQdy 

refer tempettaUt in this passage to civil diasentioiis, contrazy to tka 
usage of Salluat. Compare GatiUne, chapter 63, **-nudtis Umpt^ 
taiUm*:* 

8. Jhereverat, " Had decreed this," L e. the managemeDt of 
this war. Some editions have Numidiam expressed, wbach is eqniTa- 
lent The determination of (he consular provincee properly belonged 
to the senate. Sometimes, however, the people, as 'in the present 
instance, feversed what the senate had deoieed respectii^ the pro- 
vinces. So the attempt of Marius, by means of the tribune Sol- 
pioius, to get-the coomiandof the war against Mithiidates transfened 
from Sylla to himself by the snffirages of the people, gave oocaaioB 
to the first civil war at Rome. 

4. Boechum. Bocehus was kiqg of Mauritania. Compare chap. IS. 

5. Vanu$ ineeriuMque ogitaAat, Understand^ete. ** Was dia- 
tiacted by a variety of schemes, and uncertain which to pat in ope- 
xation." — Ntque HU re#, dec. ^* Neither any result, n<Nr any pIsa 
of operations, nor sny individual fully pleased him." Res is hers 
equtvalent to /octe, and eotmHum to fadenda. 

6. Quocumque ifUenderai. Understand amntttm. <* Whidieiso- 
ever he directed his thoaghts.** 

7. Pro tempore. "As well as the occasion would admit. ''^— 
Epu milites. These words have veiy much the appearance of a 

' useless gloss, though they are given in dl the manuscripts. 

8. Tuta sunt. For tuita eunt, from Huor, The primitive loon 
was tUiOr,tudius tunti ftct. Compare CaiuUuf, 20,* 6. SUU. AekilL 
1, 181, ap. Prise. 8, 17. Plsui> Asin. 3, 8, 23, dEc. 

0. Impensius modOj dec. ^ Now more than ever distraatii^ ths 
success of his. afiairs/' 

10. Filicrumque ejus, dec. " And where many things had been 
provided for the educating and rearing of lus offspring." FUiorum 
appears to be here used both for sons and daughters. Compare tiw 
remark of Quintilian, (9, 8,) " Jungii mUem el dncrsos sexms^ «l 
cum marem feminamqtLe JUios dictmus." So also, Certios, («il. loc.) 
« filiorum credo etiam adJUias Jugurtkae spectai. - A potiore emm 
sexu dcnommaiumsm sumuaU, ei filios, fimtres, soceios, patres, avoo, 
rcges, dieunt, qui sunt ex utroque ssxu." 

li. Flumenqtu proxumum, Refeising to the last river that would 
be met with before coming to Thala. — Pairandi, In the sense of 
eonJUiendit "bring to a close." — Naturam etia$n. Referring to 
the difficulties presented by the arid countiy which intervened. 
50 I. Vasa. In the singular vas, vasis, in Uie plural vasa, 
The old nominative vasum occurs in Plaui, True, 1, 1» 33 
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9. Ubi prmeMi^fifrmU, We haTe adopM the nadii« of all the 5A 
[>ld editions* foretU, inslead of fv^rirUy which Utter is given by 
Cortius and othen. The eeiiee zequireB/orm/, " where they siumld 
he ready." 

3. Kanwdo, ^ It alone.*'— Q^fctatii^eMinranl. << Had orezdone 
taeir duty/' L e. had exceeded their ioatractiona. Jntendere has 
heje the force of «* augere," ** t« magmtudinem extendere.'' Con^ 
pare Bue^qniut, {Tih. 62,) ** AuxU4iUendUque $aenti4uii.'' 

4. JteUgiane, " From a religious feeling." They ascribed the 
rain to the manifest interposition of the gods. — Atwim earum. 
" To their courage." The more ,nsual form would be the mn g n lfl r 
animo. 

6. Loeorum atperitate, " By the difficulties which the country 
presented.** 

6. Inf^tum, " Impracticable."— ^rwa, /«/«. These terms mast 
be tran^ted generally, « calculated for defence, for offence."— 
Ceteris imperitaniem^ " Giving laws to the rest of men." hnperito 
denotes the frequent exercise of unlimited authority, and is wdl 
calculated to express the superiority of nature over the efforts of 
man. — Industna. " By persevering efforts." 

7. Per otiunif dec. " In time of leisure, and in consequence of 
opportunity," 

8. Praelio inUntos. V Determined to defend themselves." 
Equivalent to *' ad ttrenue pugrumdum paratos." 

9. Ex copuL " Out of the whole number," which the situation 
of the place afforded Sallust does not mean, out of a large num- 
ber, but out of as many as the place presented for selection. 

10. Et 9uper aggerem, &c. We have given the reading of 
Cortius. 'the Bipont edition has, insuper €Lggere, turribug, opup 
ti administrog tviaaru 

11. MuUo ante labore, dec. In construing, we must render ante 
as if it were an adjective qualifying labore and praeliis. *'At 
length, the Romans, worn out by much previous fatigue and fight- 
ing," L e. previously to taking the place. Ante is equivalent, in 
fact, to anteqtuim urbem ceperint, 

12. Post dies quadragmta^ quam^ dec. Equivalent to die qttad- 
ragesinso postquam ea ventum erat. Consult notet 3, page 68.—- 
Oppido modo potiti. " Made themselv^ masters of the town alone.** 
'^Corrupta. " Was destroyed." 

1. ArietQnu, The most fonnidable machine made use of by the ^<| 
Romans for the taking of cities was the aries, or " battering ram ;" 
a long beam, like the mast of a ship, and armed at one end with iron 
fai the form of a ram*s head ; whence it had its name. It was ous- 
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M 4. Opp0 n i mi$9w mam, << Moat adTantageou.'* I*ronunn£ tobe 
prodoctiTe of ikm mool important aid. 

6. Boceki. Many of the old editiona read Boecho, in the datife, 
making Bocchua to have been Jugurtha'a aon-in>law. The AhM 
Bnitior, Yelying upon, this reading and aomeof Sylla'e medals, pn»- 
posea 10 mibetitute, in Plutarch^a life of Marina, where mention if 
made of the Moorish king, the tenn.aon*in-IawXrf/</'^X for ftther- 
in-law (mw«Ep^X But M. VauTiUiera. more jpdiciouafy conteoda^ 
firom. aiz manoacr^ of Salhiat, and in conformity with FkNnie (I; 
1) for the term father-in-law. In this Larcher concurs. Cortios, 
the Bipont editor, Bnmouf* Planche, Knnhardt, dec. read Boechi 

6. Bantcesntudo. *< This coimezion."— D<naa. ''Ten a piece." 

7. Animut muUihtdnu diftrakiiur. ** Affection is weak«ied bf 
the lajge number that have claims x^n the heart." Literalhf, 
<< the heart is distracted amid a large number." — NuUa pro 9oek 
oUinet. " No one of them enjoys the rank of consort." 

8. Proftmda dwritia. *t Of insatiable cupidity." A metaphor 
hocrowed from a deep engulfing wbklpool. Compare Livy (29, 
17,) '* Si avaritiam solus ipse sxercert satis haberet^ unam pio- 
luadam quidem Yoraginem iamenpaHentia nostra, cxpieremua." 

9. Quis omnia regno, dec. ** That all monarchies were to then 
objecta of hostile reganL" Quis for quibus^ and, as it begmsa 
clauae, to be rendered by illis. 

10. Turn seset dtc. " That, at present, he himself was ; that, a 
short time previous, the Carthaginians, and also king Persea, had 
been ; that, for the time to come, as each one appeared very power- 
ful, ao he would be regarded as, an enemy by the Romans." Penas 
had been king of Macedonia, and was vanquished and led in Jtciumph 
by Paultts Aemilius. 

.11. Operae pretium fore. Understand nfrt. " He would obtain 
a recompense for his labour," i e. by making himself master of 
what was contained in the city. 

12. Bocefdpacevi'imminuere. "To lessen Bocchus^s chance of 
peace." — Moras agitando. Equivalent to morondio. 

18. Cognitis Mauris, " After he bad made himself acquainted 
with the character of the MaurL" — Ex commodo, <* On advwta- 
gooua terma." 
f^4 1. Supra bonum atque honestum. ** Beyond what was riband 
becoming." — Ftr egregius in aliis artihusy dec. " Thou^ a man 
ilhistrioUB for other high qualitiea, he bore mental affliction with too 
Uttle firmness." 

2. VortebaiU, " Attributed. "-—JBomcm mgemam. ** Am he»> 
muahle spirit." Understand dicebant afker sdm.^-^MuUi^ **Mu^ 
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•••erted that it was owing to the following circumstance.'* Supply 54 
■fter mulH the words himc €99t dohrit emuam arbUrdbanhir, ot 
something eqniralent. 

8. M^^ excruciatum. '* Was more scyerely tortiaed."^7«m 
anxie. «« With so much pdn of mind." 

4. StuUUiae. Understand esse. "To be the part of folly." 

Mienam rem. "The mterests^of another." Refening to Marius, 
the new t;onsQl. 

6. Magnam eopiam. « A great opportunity." 

• 6. Onwe heUum^ &c. "That every war was easy to be uQder- 
taken, but ended with the greatest difficulty." Nitwit is here used 
in the sense of intipi. — Deponieum vietores veliiU. Compare Cati- ' 
line, chapter 5*. Nemo nisi victor pace bellum muiavit.** 

7. Perdiiis. " The mined ones." Understand r«Jiw. 

8. SaHsplacide. " Very mildly. "--iSi«<«femcopiVi, Ac. "That 
if the same opportunity were afforded to that monarch." If the 
same ofler were extended to Jugurtha. 

9. Contra. ** In re^ly U>.''-^lUa partim probdre. Referring to 
Bacchus. — BeUum intaetum traki. " The war was protracted, 
without any thing of importance being done." 

' 10. Cupientissuma pUhe. " In full accordance with the wishes 
of the popula«;e." Literally, "by the very eagerly desiring com- 
mens." — \Jussit. The accusative promnciam is generally thought 
to be dependant here on jussit. The simpler construction, however, 
would be jussit tfurnxdiam esse promnciam ei. 

11. MtUtus atque ferox instare. " Was frequent and violent m 
his attacks on that order." The adjectives multus and ferox are 
here elegantly employed instead of the adverbs mukum and 
ftrodter. 

12. Sese consulatum, &c. Compare the account given by 
Plutarch : " He (Marius) scrupled not to say^ that he had taken the • 
consulship, as so much booty, from the effeminacy of the high Nw m 

and the rich." 

13. MagmjUa pro se^ &c. " Full of boasting as regarded him- 
self, and, at the same time, galling to them." 

14. Prima habere. ** He considered of primary importance."-— 
Populis et regibus. Foreign communities and monarcbs. — SoeOs. 
The Italian allies. 

1. Plerosque militiae, &c. " Most of them known to him in war, gg 
a few by report.'' We have here an instance of double construction 
not unusual in Sallust. Militiae (soil, in tempore) is equivalent 
here to apud exerdtum. 

%. Amhieni& eogeref dte. ^ By going iiound in s fiiendly man- 
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5g ner, be induced persons vrho had serred oat their time to go mkmg 

with him." Vetersns, who were exempt from any farther militaiy 
daty, were sometimes indaced to serVe again by special request 
firom a commander. If they did so, they were treed fironr aD ths 
drudgery of the camp, such as going for water, wood, forage, stand- 
ing guard, &c. and were generally marriiallod hy th^na^Yes imder 
a standard of their own. The military age with the Romans begaa 
. at seventeen, and ended generally with the forty-fifVh year, after 
which period they were exempt, and only served if they fdeased, as 
has just been stated. They were then called emeriti sttpendHSf 
and, from their being imnted to serve a second time, etoeaU» 

3. Ceterwm etiam. ** Nay they even." — Quia neque pUbi, dec 
We have here an imitation of the Greek constructiQii alluded to in 
note 5, page 48. " Because military service was thought to be dis- 
agreeable to the common people, and Marius to be likely to Jose tlie 
i^ew levies that were needed for the war, or else tl^ affections of 
the multitude.'^ Compare the following examples of the Greek 
idiom : — CHk Sv fyotyt ihro/tivto rh yivoiTo. ** I had not e^Mcted 
this." {Od. 3, 228.) 'Eira 6^ «&v Moftlyotmv hittv e{ Xtf/oc Y^Y^^t' 
" Since we were pleased with your discourse*" {Herod. 9, 46.) 
Tu Ntff{a irpo(r&;^o^£vb> ijfy rh vspl itav ^ywraltM, " Nicias expected 
the events in Segesta." {T1meyd„ 6, 46.) We have^an imitatioD 
also in Tacitus, {Agric. 18.) " QmJms beUiim voletUUnu.traty and 
in chapter 100 of the present narrative. 

4. Tanta lubido. "So Strong a desire."- — Ammis trahehtnU 
** They fancied in their minds." Equivalent' to ammo finffebojU. 

6. E^agiUmii. " Of inveighing against" — CUmcumem, The 
primitive meaning*of ^oncio is, as in the present instance, an assem- 
bly convened to hear an harangue. Its secondary meaning is an 
faaiangue itself. 

6. Sdo ego, Quvriies^ dec. *< I am well aware, Romans, that 
most p&sons do not seek an office from you, and discharge its 
duties after they have obtained it, in the same character." — Modieoi. 
*' Modest in their deportment." 

7. Contra ea. "The opposite to all this" — Yidetur, «J^ 
pears to be the true course." 

8. Nam^ dec. " For it is my opinion, that," dee. Under- 
stand videtur to govern debere. 

9. Neqtie me fallit, dec. "Nor does it escape my observation, 
how heavy a burden I am called upon to sustain, in conseqnencs 
of the signal favour you have conferred upon me." More literally, 
**how heavy a task, dec. together with your very great act of kind- 
Was." I am well avrare, how laborioiw, at the present junctoRv 
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ire tka diilie*of tW sCatioD to wlueh in yoiir iritwii^— yoa have 55 
called me. 

10. Opmitmef Qutrites, asperws est, ** U mote diffieplt, Ro- 
mans, than is gsnerally supposed." 

11. Ad hoc. From thk to the end of the sentence, nam aHa 
i7{firma ntni, Mazhis seeks to show, how ahsoliitely neeessaxy it is 
for him to be possessed of intogrity and principle, since he wants 
sU those adyentitioQs aids on which the nobility rely for impunity 
in their ^Ity career, — Nam alia infirma sunt. " For my other 
snpporto are weak.** 

12. Et tUud inteUego. A new argument is here adranced, to 
show why. he must labour strenuously and faithfully in his new 
office. In Older, namoly, that he may fulfil the hopes of the good, 
and disappoint the expectations of the bad^ 

IS. Aeqms bonosqua. ^< That the just snd the upright** These 
are littering epithets purposely applied to the commons. — Quippe 
benefacUt, dec. " Since the correct discharge of duty, on my part, 
proves of service to my country.** 

14. Irwddendi. " Of attack.** Some understand mty it is bettor, 
however, to take the veib here absolutely, without any special 
reference to a case. The nobility may be considered, according to 
the id)9a of Marina; as watehing for an opportunity of attacking both 
the commons and himself. 

15. Vt neqiu 90S eapiamim, dec. ''That you may not be 
ensnared, and Chat they may be disappointed.** A thing est frustra, 
wheti it is attended with no advantage ; a person eitfrustra when 
disappointed in his hopes. 

1. Itafui. ** I have so lived." Fui is here used in an uneom^ ff|* 
mon sense for aetatem egi. — Constuta. ** Familiar to me.** 

2. A7ite vestra betiefida, " Before I received any favours at 
your hands.*' — Accepta mereede. Alluding to the consulship. — 
Deseram. ** To diseontinne." Or, perhaps, the verb is susceptible 
of a still stronger meaning : ** Basely to abandon.*' 

4. £x iUo gloibo. ** From that throng of nobility." The patricians 
are here contemptuously designated as a inere crowd or herd. 

3. Jn potestatibus temperare, "To act with moderation m 
the exercise of authority.*' — In optwmis artiJbus, "In the most 
praiseworthy pursuits.*' — Benefacere. "To do what duty de- 
mands," L e. the correct discharge of duty. Equivalent to honest^ 
agere. 

6. Veteris prosapiae, See. " Of anient lineage, and a long line 
of ancestors, and a total stranger at the same time to all militaiy 
service." The sense requires a slight pause between si and mdUua 
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gA tlipeiulu, in oider to excite expectation en the {Murt of tlie tieam^ 

and make the contiaat more striking. In explanation of the phnae 
nntUarum tmagifuim, consult note 1, page 9. 

6. Ignanu ornnmm, " Ignorant of all things, that a good com 
mander ought to know." — Trepidetf fettinti, *< He may, 'wbtax 
called on to act, be plunged into the greatest oonfnnon, may inaiiy 
toand fro. 

7. Homima fraeposteri. " Preposterous cieatniee." Pratft»- 
tenu is compounded of proe and potUrug, L e. **qui prima m 
posteriori loco pomt," The term homines is here used to^deoota 
atrong contempt. 

8. Nam gerere, qudtm fieri, dec. After gerert vrnderstand am- 
auUUum, and after /m, consulem. The whole claoee may be len* 
dered as follows : ** For the discharge of the duties of the coosol- 
ship, though posterior, in point of time, to the being eleeted consul, 
is in reality phor to it, as regards the troth itself and the advantages 
resulting to the state." The idea intended to be conveyed is this : 
In Btrictness of language, no one can be said to hold a station, die 
consulship, for example, until he is appointed to it by the sufi&ages 
of the people. And yet, if we take into coqaideradon the fiuthfol 
discharge of official duties, and the advantages thence vesolting to 
the state, we must admit that qualifications and experience are prior 
in the scale of importance to the mere formal appointment to office. 
In a word, they alone are true consuls, who are qualified to dis- 
charge correctly the duties of the consulship, when they present 
themselves before the people as candidates for that high station ; 
and the administration of such men only will prove beneficial to ths 
state. 

9. Generoaissumum. " The noblest." Compare .the laagn^ 
of the poet, *< Virtue alone is true nobility.'* 

10. Quid ruponsuros creditis, dec. '**What answer do yoa 
believe they woiild make, but that they would have desired ths 
worthiest to be their sons." — Ex virHUe. " From merit." 

11. NCf iUi falsi sunt. " Yes ! widely do they err." Ae is an 
sm archaism for nae^ which domes from the Greek va<. 

1. Ignaoiae voluptatem. " llie pleasure arising from the indul- 
gence of efTeminacy." 

2. Quod contra est. ** The reverse of which is the case." Moie 
literally, "which is contrary to the fact" 

8. Posteris lumen est. "Sheds a light over their posterity." 
Lux, strictly speaking, is tbs light iteelf, and lumsn^ the body which 
imparts the light. — Hujusce ret inopiam potior. Alluding to his 
want of illustrious ancestry. * 
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4^ Eg tJiena nrtuU. "From the merit of othen»" i e. of their g^ 
uceeton. 

6. AbundB iliU facuftdam, dee. ** Thej will have abundance of 
eloquent mod atudie^ language at command." 

6. In maxumo vestro benefieio. "After 4he very ample fovonr 
^wfaich you have bestowed i^n me.^'— jy« quis modettuBm, Ac. 
^ Leet any one might eonstroe my foibearance into a conaeioiiBneea 
ofgoik." 

7. Ex ammi MetUentia. ''As I amweU persnaded.'* 

8. Quippe vera, dec. " Since a true one must neceaaarily apeak 
ynelX of me; my life and character confute one that is feke." 
Nectste est ut vera orado praedieet bene iU me. 

9. Veetra coneiUa. " Yoxa meaaures," L e. in eleetmg me 

CM>n8Ul. 

10. Fidei eausea, " For the aake of inspiring you with tKmfi- 
dence. ^ 

11. HastaSf vexUhtmy dec. Theae were among the rewards of 
'liravery bestowed by the Roman commanders on such aa had dis- 
tinguished themselves. The haeta was a spear, without any iron 
head, and hence called haeia para. The vexiUum was a streamer 
on the end of a lance or spear, of -different colours, with or without 
embroidery. The pkalerae were trappings, or ornaments for horses, 
and also for men, worn commonly on the breast. 

12. Relicta — ilia — quae. These are plurals referring to imagines 
et nobilitae. In translating, say : " things, not left to me by inherit- 
ance," dec. 

13. Nan eraU compositOf dec. "My language (they say) is un- 
polished : for that I care little." — lUis arHficio opus est, ice. « They 
have need df artful and studied language, that they may hide their 
infamy beneath k specious covering of words." 

14. Neqiie Utteras -Graecas didiei, dec. " Nor have I learned 
the fanguage of Greece. I felt little inclination to learn it, since it 
has proved of no advantege to those who are its teachers, m making 
them braver men." Alluding to the subjugation of Qreece by the 
Romans. . " Marius," observes Plutarch, " neither learned to read 
Qfeek, nor would ever make use of that language upon any serious 
occasion: thinking it ridiculous to bestow time on learning a 
language of which the teachers were slaves. And when, after his 
second triumph, at the dedication of a temple, he exhibited shows 
to the people in &e Grecian manner, he barely entered the theatre 
and sat down, and then immediately departed." Plutarch jrstly 
•scribes, to this neglect of the softening qualifies of literary parr aits, 
tho excesses which stained the character of Marius. 
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ffj 15. Pruetidta mgiuare, " To gmffd'» Corapue the romwk of 
CortiuB : " Praetidium agitare nikil aliud eat quam praesidie eMC, 
tdfrumentantUnu, vel trnpedimmtUy vel tirbi oppugnatae.** 

5g 1. Neque Hlos arU eciUmt Ac. «*Nor will I troat them wilk 
Mwity of difcipliney myself with iudolgence." 

%. Hoc CMt uttic, 6m, ** Thii is an exercise of anthpiity piodoo-. 
tire of benefit to the state ; this, such as one citizen should put ia 
practice towards another/' In explanation of the peculiar iiieanii% 
oiewiU'm this passage, compara livyG. ^i^'^^Sermo est mmnu 
ft fff ftf •>* and CreTier*s note : — " Sermo est qui mtmaie 4ec€at «w«, 
memores se sum dnlms agere, qui pari jure Ubertatis fruuntur, t» 
quos tiurnme liceat impenoso gerure serm/ms irfi." 

8. Tute. The pronoun. " When you yourself live m luxurious 
indulgence, to compel your army to the perfonnance of their duty 
by sereri^ of punishment, this is to be a tyrantynot a commander " 
With esse understand te, so that dominuni and imperatoran may be 

accusatives after the verb. 

4. Quia parum setts, dtc. ** Because I &imiflh out an entertain- 
ment with little elegance, and keep no buffoon nor cook of higher 
price than my steward : charges which I am periiBctly .willing to ad- 
mit." The term histrio^ which here denotes a buffoon kept for the 
amusement of the company, is a general appellation, amoi^ other 
Roman writers, for an actor. Livy makes the word of Etmnan 
origin : — " Quia bister Tusco verbo ludio voeabatUTy rumen lutriom- 
bus indiium.^* {Lh. 7. 2.) • Festus is undoubtedly wrong in si^ 
posing that they were so called because they came original^ from 
Histha : — <' Histriones dicti qtUfd primum ex Histria venermt." In 
relation to the inroads of luxury among the Romans, compaie livy, 
39. 6 : — *^ Luxuriae enim peregrinas origo ah ejcercUu Awiatko 
{Mania Vulsonis, A. U. C. 66%) imsscta inurbem est. Kprimum 
Isctos aeratos, vestem stragulam preltosam, plagulas et aUa tsxiilia, 
et quae turn magmficae supeUeetUis habebantur, monopodia et aba- 
cos, Romam advexerunt. Turn psakriae sambucistriasque^ et 
eonstDalia ludionum oblectamenia addita epulis. JEpulae quoqus 
ipsae et ewra et sumptu ntajore apparairi coeptae. 7\Mm ooquns, 
wiisswmia aaUiquis mancipmmj et aestimatione etusu inpreiioesse ; 
et quod ministeriuin fuerat, ars kaberi coepta, Vix tamen tUs, fuss 
turn eonspieiebanturf sen^ina eranlfuturae huatriae."  

6. Sanctis viris. ** Other venerable m.en*"-^MuHditias, ** US' 
feminate indulgences.*' 

6. Ament, potent. *< Let them indulge in licentious pleesoie, 
m wine."-(-C7]M. Equivalent to m quibus erttins, aai tit to « 

mis. 
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7. Skdortm^ puheremy &Ci "Bvety thing here is calcnltted to 53 
excite the bitterest feelings against a coirupt nobility. 

8. Clad* 9wni, "They bring ruin upon." — Mores mei. "A 
regard for my own character." — lUorum fiagitia. An enumeration 
of their disgraceful excesses would require a much longer discourse. 

9. Avariiiam, imperUuxm, mperbiam. By these throe words 
three commanders are designated. Aoariiia refers to Bestia, imps- 
ritia to Albinus, and superbia to Metellus. 

I. Militant aetas. The military age, as has already been re- KQ 
marked, commenced at 17 and ended generally at 46. 

3. Meque vosque^ &c. Marius means that he will, in eyexy in^ 
stance, desire his troops to act no otherwise than as they see him act. 

3. OfMiia matura sunt. " All things are rq)e for the harvest."-^ 
QtMe 91 dubia, &c. An argument a fortiori. Even if victoiy, 
spoil, gloiy, were not within our grasp, still it would become 4II good 
men to take up arms and aid their country. How much more so 
feen when victory is ripe for the harvest 1 — Decebat. For deeeret. 
The indicative is employed to give an air of greater certainty to the 
flause. 

4. Neque quisquam parens, ^. The idea is borrowed from 
PlatOf {Menex. 20,) Oi y&p dQavatovi c^iji iraTSag t^^xovro ytvioBai^ 
^X' ayado^i Koi svKktiig. 

5. Ex dassibtis. By the institution of Servius Tullius, the Ko* 
man people were divided into six classes, according to the valuation 
of their pr<^rty. The richest were placed in the first class, firom 
■which there was a regular progression, as respected wealth and dig- 
nity, down to the lowest or sixth class. The members of this class 
formed the great bulk of poorer citizens, and were denominated 
capite censif from having no fortune, but being " rated by the 
head." At first, none of the lowest class were enlisted as soldiers, 
except in dangerous emergencies. The alteration introduced by 
Marius may be regarded as one of the chief causes of the ruin of 
the republic. 

. 6. Capite censos plerosque. ** Principally from the poorest citi- 
zens." Compare preceding note. — Bonorum. "Of the better 
class." Boni is here equivalent to ditiores. 

7. Quod ab eogenere, dec. " Because he had been extolled, and 
advanced to office, by that class of persons," i. e. he owed to them, 
fint his reputation, and then his advancement. 

8. Cum preHo. " If attended with profit to themselves." 

9. ExpUtis. " Being filled up."-— ul^rwm. " A tract of country.** 
^^Ceterum levin, dec. We have adopted the reading suggested hf 
Cortius. The common text has eeterum ulia letia aliis locis facers 
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gQ 1. Divorn. << Sepazating.*'— £.0Wo«. <<Wbeii8eattamda]ieal 
the country." Equivalent to palanies. 

2. Laetu9umis animu exeipUur. " Is Teceived with the most 
joyful feelings." Consult Historical Index, for an account of tlie 
subsequent career of this nobleman. 

8. NikU apud se rermssunif &c. " He allowed no remissneflB in 
bis own army noc security in those of the kings." Literally, ''no 
renussness with himself, nor security with them. — Ex socm 
nostris. Referring to the cities and communities of Nmnidia 
which had surrendered to the Roman arms, and were now regaided 
as a kind of allies. 

4. Arrrda exuerat. " Had stripped orhis arms," i. e. had com* 
pelled to fly with the loss of his arms. 

5. Belli patrandi. *' Calculated to bring the war to a close." 
Scheller and other grammarians would here understand neg-otia este, 
making negoHa govem the genitive belli pairafidt expressed. The 
simpler way, however, would be merely to understand esse, in the 
sense of belonging to, appertaining to, &c. and let the genitive be& 
depend ppon this verb. 

6. Pro JiostilniSt dec. " Favourable to the enemy, and most dis 
advantageous to himself." — Praestdiis nadaium, "'Would be 
stripped of his strongholds." With m^datum supply tri. 

7. Qtio improvisusy &c. " That he might, on a sudden, fall 
more heavily upon the Rom'ans." Some read accederet, whkh ii 
far less expressive. — MohUitaie ingemu " From the fickleness of 
his disposition." 

8. Mediocria. " Operations of no great importance." MsMn 

et magis aspera adgredi. " To enter upon greater and more difli- 
cult undertakings. " Cortius omits magis before aspera^ and I'nui*** 
that the word majora involves also the comparative of the adjective 
which follows. 

9. Hercules Lihys. Cicero {N. D. 3, 16) mdies mention of 
six different individuals who bore the name of Hercules. He if 
silent, however, respecting a Libyan Hercules, unless the one whom 
he mentions second in order, as bom of the Nile, and suinamed 
Aegyptius, be the same. In truth, however, the history of Heicuks 
is a mere fable. Hercules is the sun, and his twelve Uboura have 
a direct reference to the twelve signs of the Zodiac. Cieozer hu 
discovered some very striking points of resemblance between H«> 
cules, Djemschid, Mithras, and Osiris. 

10. Immunes. " Free from all taxes."— Iim tmjwno. *« Under 
a mild government." This circumstance, and the immunity fica 
aU tribute would seem to indicate a city of sacerdotal origin. 
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Fan. 

1. InfeBta'terpenHbus. SH&am Italicus makes mention also of QJ 
^e African aeipents, (1. 211,) and, in his sixth book (y. 146, seqq.) • 
d«8crib68 the contest between the aimy of Regains and a monstzons 
serpent, near the river Bag^wias. 

S. Quorum vu, ** Whose fury." — Ipsa perfddoBO. ** Deadly 
in itfl«lf." — SiH magis, d&e. Compare Virgil, Georg. 3, 434. 

3. UtumbellL **lU importance to the war."— -JS^j. «"I1m 
enterprise. "-*<^jppM2iun Tkalam. Compare chapters 75 and 76. 

4. Jugi tfiuL ** Affording an unfailing supply of water." — Ce< 
terOf &c. Understand aqua. ** What they used besides was rain- 
water." 

5. In cmm Africa^ quae agebaJt. For m ommbu» Afii, 

cauiM qui agtbaaU (soil, vitam). Cortius reads qm and agt' 

bant, which is extremely harrii after Africa. 

6. Saiem. Sai is found in the singulsr as a neuter also. The 
plural sales is masculine, and signifies witticisms. 

7. lUis eroL ** Was employed by them." Literally, <* food was 
to them." 

8. Tentabatur. " He was threatened."— Arco. «* Tillage."— 
ijuodewnque malum fuerM. ^ Whatever had been produced horn. 
the fields," i e. ali the grain. 

9. Proreicopia. ''Considering all ciieumstanees." — Agendum. 
•* To be driven on." 

10. 8e praeiabundumj doe. '* He adds, that, after pillaging the 
country, he wiU come thither at the end of a few days." Literally, 
** that he, pillaging the country, (i. e. at present,) will come there 
alter a few days." Understand ddeit.. The form in bundus has the 
general force of a present participle, with the meaning somewhat 
•trangthensd. Praedabundus hem denotes an active 83r8tdm of 
pillars. 

1 1. Ceuturias. Referring to the infantry, turmas to the cavalry. 
— AequaHter. ''In equal proportion," i. e. according to their 
respective numbers. 

1. Protuma. Understand nseU. — Tumulosum. " Covered with Q2 
bflls." These hflls would confeeal his forces from the view of the 
people ef Capea, until the eavahyand light-armed tioope could 
strike the first blow. 

2. Res Irepidae* "The consternation into which they were 

fhrowB." 

3. Uf acinus. " This act of severity." Sallust, in what follows, 
makM a poor ezeose for the conduct of the Roman commander.— 
Coimliim. " Capable of being kept in subjection." Coircitum, if 

be comect, has here the force of coircendum. Compare 
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go the remaiks of GortiuBi (ai loc.) and Perizonfosy (ad SanctU Mm. 
I, 15). Stilli^however, the whole clause is very 8uspici0a& If 
coircitum be taken as the simple paiticiple of the passive ▼oicey 
with the preteritive meaning {** kept in subjection,") it may well be 
asked, when had the inhabitants of the place proved faithless to tiis 
Romans 1 If, on the other hand, coircitum be taken for coSreendmm, 
the Capsensiane are punished on anticipation mer^y ! For the 
Romans as yet know nothing about them. The only way to obnats 
the difficulty, is by supposing that the allusion in g-emis honututm, 
dec., is to the race of Numidians generally. 

4. Omnia, rum lerie, <&c. We have adopted the reading of the 
Bipont edition, which has the authority of some maKrascxipts in its 
favour. Cortius and many subsequent editors read, Ornma nan hene 
conavlta in mrtutem trahehaniur. Our lection, however, appeals 
decidedly preferable, if we only take virhUem in its more ext^ided 
sense, ** militaiy talents." 

6. Modesto imperio, << Under a gentle command.*' — J}eorwm 
natu, " By the will of the gods," i. e. their special inteiposi- 
tion. 

6. Deserta. " Abandoned by their inAtbitsnts.*' 

7. Ad aliam rem adgreditwr. An imitation of earlier Latinity. 
The common texts omit ad. Render, <^He advances to •nf4hpy 
enterprise." 

8. Non eadem asjperitaie, dec. " Not marked by the same bazaid- 
ous features as that against the Capsensians." 

9. Inter ceteram plankiem. ** In the midst of a piaia." There 
was only a single mountain, the rest was one entire pIain.-*-«Sfl^ 
paiens. " Sufficiently large on the Ufp." 

g3 ^' Omnis. In the sense of totus. Understand moTU.— Jfotero. 
The ablative, and opposed to opere et consttUo. 

2. Jmportunus. " Unfit for."— Jl«r wwteflanorunt. ** The path 
by which the inhabitants of the castle went and came,** i. e. ^ 
path leading to it, 

3. Proopete. " In front of the works." Either to defend them 
against the sallies of the enemy, or to attempt the walls by scaliBg. 
By the works are h»e meant the vineae. — Jhaguitatem loci. Re* 
ferring to the steepness and narrowness of the path.-— infra wineas. 
We have here adopted the emendation of Glareanus, intra, m the 
place of inter. The sense requires intra vineeu, " under the shelter 
of the vineae. 

4. Admmistrare. <*To kbomr." — Opiumus guisqu4>, ^Ths 
biaveek." 

6. i.meius trahere cum ammo. « Anxiously debated witb l» 
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9aif.''^0tnitterelne. « Whether he should pre oyer.**— Foffumtm. g3 
'* The interposition of fortune." 

6. Aestuaru. ** In the greatest perplexity." Literally, ** boiI> 
lag '* wiih vexation. — Quidam Ligus, The Ligurians were accus- 
tomed to a moontaineer-life, (Flor. 2, 9,) which makes the narra- 
tive of the historian the more probable. 

7. AvarsumpradutniAtu. << On the side opposite to that where 
the two parties were contending." — CochUa$. Snails were held in 
high repute, as an article of food, among the ancients. Those of 
Africa were particularly prized. {Plin, H. N. 9. 56.) 

8. SolUudinem inteUexU. *'He perceived that he was com- 
pletely alone." He saw no traces of any human being. — ^nara. 
In the sense otignota. Compare Aulus Gellitu, 9, 12. 

9. PauBidnmfHOdopronoy &c. <' Bending a little downward at 
first, then taking a turn and growing upward, a direction to which 
their nature causee all vegetable productions to tend." Cuneta 
gigntntnim put for qutbtcumque terra gigmmtur. 

10. CaatelH planUiem peracribit, "Reconnoitres the platform 
of the fortress." With perserSnt understand anwio. 

11. Eadem, Supply via. — Temere. " Heedlessly," or "care- 
lessly." 

12. Ex praeserUUnu. Understand quosiam. — PauUum arreetus. 
*' Somewhat aroused." The distinction between pauUum and parum 
should be noted by the student. PauUum means " a little," parum 
''littie." Thus pauUum pecuniae, "a little money," "some 
money ;" but parum pecuniae, " little money," hardly any. 

1. Tuhieinum et comicinum, " Of trumpeters and cornet- ^^ 
Wowers." 

8. Ex praeeepto. " According to the instructions of Marius." — 
Pergit. Understand lAgus. — lUi qui eenhtrtis praeerant. A cur- 
cumlocution merely for centtoiones, Cortius, however, suspects 
that there is somethmg wrong in the text. — Duce. " Their guide," 
the Liguiian. 

3. Prospectus nitusque per saxa. " The view before them, and 
their clanibering over the rocks." — Ponderia gratia, "Por the 
take ci lightness." Literally, *\ on account of their weight," which 
was much less than that of tiie ordinary shield. — Et offevisa quo 
Uvius streperent, ** And that, when struck against any thing, they 
might make the less noise." Might less loudly resound. 

4. Vetuataie, "Through age." — Laqueis vinciebat. '/Bound 
with cords,** i. e. fixed cords about. — Quibus adlevali. "Be- 
ing aided by which." — Levare manu, " He assisted with his 
hud." 

19* 
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QA 6. Dubianisu. "Dangerous to be attempted." Nisu n tbf 
old dative. — Potissumus tentare. ** He tried first of aU." — Digrt- 
dimu. ** Stepping aside." 

6. Testudine acta succedere. ** Haying fonned a testado, ad- 
vanced to the walls." The 8<ddierB foimed a tettudo by joining 
their shields over their heads and cm their sidea^ so aa to resemble 
the shell of a tortoise {testudo)» This was 6osa» as adefoice against 
the missiles of the enemy. 

7. Jugurtkae tennHum* Equivalent to semtetem apuA Jugur- 
tham, 

8. Fugere, Supply iritra pivros. 

65 1* Sauciare. They merely wounded their opponents, and then 
hastened on to take the fartre8S.*->Prffe<{a. The nominative.— 
Ex culpa. ^* From a fault," i. e.^finom las vexy imprudence. 

2. L. SvUa, Consult Historical Index. — Quoff. Refening ts 
equites which is implied in eqmUUa, Some editions have qwAf 
« because," qualifying reUctus erat.-. — Res adnunmit. '^My sub- 
ject has led me to make mention." — De natura cultuqus' ^iU9. ^ Of 
his disposition and habits." 

3. L. Siserma. An historian, of the Cornelian family. Con- 
sult Historical Index. — Parum libero ore. " With but Kttte &e&^ 
dom," i. e. with not sufficient political freedom. 

4. Gentis pairiciae. He belonged to the Com^ian house oar 
hne.-^ExsHncta. *' Sunk in complete obscurity. "•^JJig'Tunna. '* By 
the degeneracy." 

5. Otio luxurioso. «< Of debauched habits, in the intervals of 
leisure." He kept company, according to Plutarch, with mimics^ 
jesters, &c., and went with them to every excess of licentiousness 
and riot : and, though at other times a man of business, he would 
change instantly whenever he hiid company, and begin a carousaL 

6. Nisi qiLody &c. " Except that he might have had more re- 
gard for his own character in matrimonial affairs." Sylla, according 
to Plutarch, was five times married ; but, during all these unions, 
still indulged in libidinous attachments. On dedicating the tenth 
of his substance to Hercules, he gave a magnificent entestainmrait 
to the people. In the midst of this feasting, which lasted many 
days, his fourth wife, Mctclla, sickened and died. As the priests 
forbade him to approach her, and to have his house defiled with 
mourning, (an artifice, probably, of his own,) he sent her a bill of 
divorce, and ordered her to be carried to another house while the 
breath was still in her body. A few months afterwards, he espoused 
Valeria, the sister of Hortensius the orator, who had managed to 
attract his attention in the theatre, by her personal beau^ aad aitfol 
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Page 
behaviour. Tet, according to Plutarch, diougfa she was a female of gg 
great accompIiBhments and respectability, he still cODtinued his 
intercourse with actresses and female musicians, and Sat drinking 
whole days with a company of buffoons. A loathsome disease soon 
after put a period to his existence. 

7. AmicUiafaeilis. '* Accommodating in Us friendships." Ever 
ready to oblige his finends. — Ad nmuianda negoHa, dec. " The 
depth of his soul was incredible, for concealing from others his 
secret plans.'' 

8. Ante dvUem victoriam. '' Previous to his success in the civil 
wars." Alluding to the contest between himself and Marius. He 
assumed the title of FeUx^ after his success had been consummated 
by the overtl^ow of the younger Marius. Consult Historical 
Index. — JnduttrianL ^* His merit." The reference is to the active 
exercise of tal«it. — Posteaquaefeeerit. Alluding to his excesses in 
the civil contest. 

9. SoUertisswnus omnium. ** The most accomplishtd soldier of 
8U."^-Jn paucia temptaUUibua^ for pano tempore. 

10. Ae9 mnUuum. ** Borrowed money."-^iZ/i. Put for stbi. 
When no ambiguity is to be apprehended, »-and iUe are sometimes 
put for «ttt. Thus, Caes. B. G. 1, 5 :.— '< Pertfuadent Rauraeist uh*, 
eodem usi consUio, una cum its projlciscanhtr." Here Us is put for 
se. So Quintilian : — *^ NonpetU, ut iUum miserum putetis" where • 
illttm f?MS«rumJs for m miserum. {Cronibie, Gymn. vol. 2, p. 85.) 

\\. MvUusadesse. The adjective for the adverb. {Zumpt. L. 
G. p. 236. Zd ed.y~Ma7m. " In action."— (?mm rebus. Yoiqui' 
bus rebus, 

1. Magnam^pecumom. "A large portion of his treasure." QQ 

2. Dubium heUi, dec. <* That he, undecided what course to pur- 
sue, was weighing the arguments for war and peace." — Ipsique 
Mauro. Bocchus. — IrUegris suisfinibus. " Without any loss of 
teixitoryi' His dominions being restored to him. 

3. Vix decima, &c. Die is here the old genitive. Aulus Gellius 
(9. 14) makes mention of this very passage of Sallust, and con« 
sidezs die a genitive not an ablative. It would appear firom his re- 
xnaiks, that some of his contemporaries made die equivalent to ex die. 

4. Nullo. The old dative.' The early writers, whom Sallust 
here imitates, sometimes declined such adjectives as mUltLs, solus, 
dus., regularly. {Budd. L. G. vol. 1, p. 53. ed. Stalb.) ' 

6. Sareinas eoUigere. All the baggage was collected into one 

place before an engagement. 

6. Quivit. The verb queo is weaker in meaning than possum^ 

and expresses mere possibility under existing circumstances. Thus 
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gg w« eaaaot mj, quire fhnmum, nor quoad queo^ \nt posse pbarmum^ 
and quoad potsum. So aigam» " iVon ^imo rekqua teribere^ ttmU 
vis lacrynuarum est." ^ I caimoi well," dee. Here possum wodM 
bave been too strong. 

7. iVon ocie. ** Not in ngolar amy." Equivalent to non twr- 
mis in adsm ordinalis,'^ConatrTmU. Stronger than maumaO, 
the leading of some editioos. 

8. Latrodnio. "An afi^ with banditti*' — Equites, peOtet. 
Alluding to the Romans and Nomidians. 

9. Contra udvorsos, " Against those in fipont," L e. those facing 
them. 

10. Nonique, eidb ea, 6cc. " And the new levies along widi 
them, rendered eren in this way more familiar with waifaze." If 
the text be correct, SaUust means to convey the idea, that the nevr 
levies, being accustomed to be united with the yeterans, (jchap. 87,) 
had learned the art of war by practice and example, and displayed their 
military expeiience very effectually on the present occasion, being 
encouraged by the presence and support of the older troope. Hence, 
ob ea will refer to their having been in the habit of being united | 
with the veterans on previous occasions, and their being again so i 
united in the present instance. It is extiemeiy doubtful, however, | 
whether Sallust wrote what we have given in the text, and what all 

, the editions follow. Oortius retains the common reading, bat sug- 
gests the following, partly from a manuscript lection, and partly 
from conjecture i-^Dejuque Romaau vetereSf belli sdenies, si 
quoSf &c. 
ffj 1. Cvm iurma sua. This troop of cavalry answered the purpose 
of a body-guard, or cohors praetoria. — Manu tonsulere fmUHbus. 
" He aided his soldiers by taking a personal share in the ^^bL" — 
Jmperare. " To give any orders,** i. e. to discharge the duties of a 
commander. 

2. Noetem pro se rati, " Having imagined that the night would 
be in their favour.'* — Ex eopia rerum eonsiltum trakit, ** Forms a 
plan adapted to the nature of the emexgency." 

3. Pauco mummento, dtc. The singular of paueus is of ran 
occurrence. We meet with it in Horace, {A. P, 203,) '^foramins 
pauco," and in Aulus Gellius, (20, 1,) " injuriaspaueoasre mmere." 
Cortius reads, pauca munimento quaerebat. 

4. AgUare. " To patrol." Better than agitare noetem, " to paas 
the night," as some render it. Noetem is " during the night." 

6. Plenogradu. According to Vegetius, (1, 0,) the ordinary stap 
was at the rate of twenty miles in five hours, die quick step, (piemts 
gradus,) twenty-four miles in the same time. 
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Pafe. 

6. Efftui. *< Without any regular order." EquiTalent to imUo Q^ 
servato ordine» 

7. Ipsi duccM. Jugnrtha and Boccbua. — Feroees. ** Highly elated." 

8. Uti per viffilias toUbant. It was cuatomary at the end of each 
watch to sound the trumpets, is order to call out those who were to 
stand guard in turn. 

9. Ita, " To such a degree." — StrepUu, elamore. "By reason 
of the uproar, the shouting." 

1. In hiberfia. Sixpplj prqficiscitur. A simikr ellipsis occurs in 
Livy, (41, 3,) " Turn demum Tmnetus ad tertiam Ugiquum rewh gg 
canda/m tt Gallorum praesidium." Undentand misttu eat. So also 
Florus, (3, 100 " ReveTa%L8 igUur in GalUam claste majore, auc* 
tispie admodum copiU, in eumdem versus oceanum/* Understand it, 

2. Quadrato agmine. The agmen quadra4um of the Romans 
was a right-angl^ parallelogram, not a square. Quadrato agmine 
may therefore be rendered, ** witb his army in column." Compare 
the words of Salmasius, {de JRe Mil. Rom. c 10, p. 103, edit, 
tdudg. 1657,) *' Quadratum agmen non diciiur, eujue laiitudo 
a,equalis aitinomnes adspectus Umgitudim; eed quodfrentemhabet 
recta linea exaequatam et ad extremitates migvloa rectos.' So also 
Guischard, {Memoir es crit. et histor. sur les antiquitis militaires, 
vol. 1, p. 195,) "La figure ressembloit d une paraUdogramme 
fueleonqtu a angles droits." 

3. Apud dextumos. *' On the extreme right." — Praeterea eohartes 
Ligurutn eurabat. ** Had charge also of the cohorts of the ligu- 
rians". — ManLius is the nominative to cwrahat. The meaning is, that 
Manlius, besides the slingers and archers,, commanded also the 
Ligurians.^-Prtfm^tf et extremes. ** In the front and rear." 

4. Minume cart. ** Whose lives were least valued. "--*QMAn 
nuUo imposito. ** As if no one were placed over them by him," 
X. e. as if no share of the command were committed to any other. — 
Merentis. " Those who were deserving of either," i. e. as each 
deserved commendation or blame. 

5. Neque secus, dec. *' Nor was he less careful in fortifying his 
camp, than he had been in prosecuting his maroh."^^JSawtfftite]ii. 
" To keep watch there." 

6. Non dijidens eafiUura, dec. *^ Not so much from any dis- 
trust, on his part, that the orders he had given would not be obeyed, 
as," dec. We have here followed the Bipont reading. Cortius gives, 
non diffidentiafuturi quae, dec., and completes the sentence thus, non 
diffidentia futuri ejus omnis quae, dec, making quae plural, on 
account of the plural import of omnis. Few will approve of such 
an explanation. 
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^ 7. Uti mOUOnu, &e. ** That their toila, being shared by thes 
commander, might be cheerfully endured by the soldiers at large." 
We have here another instance of the Greek construction, ex- 
plained m note 3, page 65. 

8. Malo, " By punishment." — Per amMHonem. ** From a de- 
sire for popularity." — A puerUia contuetam duriHam, ** Hardships 
become familiar from boyhood.** 

9. Nisi tamen, 6uc. ** And yet, however, the affairs of the state 
were managed with as much success and dignity, as if his authority 
had been exercised in the most rigorous manner.*' Nisi tamen is 
here equivalent to sed tamen, and the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed, is : '* But, whether he acted from ambitious motives, or from 
being himself accustomed to hardships, ritill one thing is certain, that 
the afhirs of the state were managed," du:. Compare chapter 24^ 
" Niei tamen inteUego.** 

10. CiH. "* Advancing at fuU speed."-— Dtvorn. " From dif- 
fierent quarters." — Aivorsum omniii paratus. His troops being 
ananged in the agmen putdratum. 

11. Utique. We have adopted the conjectural emendation of 
Gnmovius, in place of aeque as given by Cortius. The meaning 
of the lidiole clause will be, '* having supposed, that, out of the whole 
imraber, some certainly, no matter who, would come in the rear of 
the enemy." (Compare Quarterly Journal of Education^ No. 3, 
p. 151.) Cortius refers aeque to ah tergo, and translates it, *^gerade 
von hinten sic," '* directly in the rear." The Bipont editor explains • 
aeque as fellows : *' Ex quadrufiiei agmine certe unum, quodcunque 
easety This eiplanation suits, however, utique much better than 
aeque, 

12. Quern primum adtigerant. " With whom tiiey first came in 
contact."— Coefort. Referring to the rest of the cavalry under his 
OHnmand. 

QQ 1. Bocehus cum peddtibus invadunt. The verb is put 

in the plural, as if Bocehus cum peditibus were a double nominative. 
** We sometimes find," observes Scheller, " a plural verb aiWr a 
single subject or perscm, which, however, is united to another subject 
by cum^ since they are there reg^ed as two subjects or nomina- 
tives." <X. G. vol. 1, p. 334.) Compare Catiline, (chap. 43,) 
Lentulus cum ceteris corutituerant, 

2. Apud primos, " In the firont," i. e. apud eos quos primos 
coUocaverat. — Numida, Jugurtha. 

3. Adpedites. It is a matter of some doubt among commen- 
tators, whether the infantry here meant are the Roman, or those 
which Yoluz had brought and with which Bocehus had attacked the 
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Roman rear. It is more than probable that tfaa fonner aro alladed ^0 
to, especially as the woids ibi Laiine foHow. Cortku, himerei^ 
is m UiYOxa of the opposite ofMiiioii. 

4. Satis impigre. *' With great quickness,'* i. e. with so nradi 
celerity as to have escaped the obserration of the Romans aroond. 
Some, HoweTer, render it <* with great brayery.*' This b certainlf 
inferior. 

' 5. AtroeUaU ret. << With tbe dreadfol nature of the thmg.** 
The meaning intended to be conyeyed is this : The Romans wen 
thrown into slaim, not so much firom any confidence which they 
placed in the wo^ of Jugorthaj as from the reflection, that then 
was indeed a possibility of their fayonrite commander's losing his 
life in the action. . 

6. Adiptam. Used passiyely, aiipiseor being' a common, not a 
deponent, yerb. — ViiaJbuniut. <' After making the most yignnms 
exertions to escape." Or, it may be rendered generally, ** by a 
desperate effort." Consult note 10, page 61. 

7. Sequif dec. A beautiful specimen of the figure Asyndeton, 
in imitation, yery probably, of the celebrated passage in ITenophon, 
(Ages. 3, 12,) praised by Longinus, ^ 19. Ev/i^aXtfrrsp naif iowOas^ 
lutfiodrrOf l^&j(?irr9f iiriimtvov, ditiBvrivKW. 

8. Niti moio. Supply surgere. ** They merely made an effort 
to rise." — Qua visus eraJt. '*As fsr as the eye could reach." 
Visus is a nomi of the fourth declension, and the clause, rendered 
literally, is, '* where there was a yiew." 

9. Postea loci. For the simple postea. 

10. Post diem quttUunij quam, dec. " On the fifth day after the 
barbarians had met with their second defeat." The Latin language 
admits seyoral yariations of this construction. Thus we may either 
adopt the form used in 1^ text, or quirUo die postqttam pugnaverant, 
or qminque diebus postquam pugrumerant, or post dies quintos quam 
pugnaioerant ; or with the ablatiye alone, omitting post^ die quinto 
quam pugruvoerant. The anomalous appearance of post diem 
quintum quam^ dec., and some other of the phrases just quoted, 
arose, according to Zumpt^ from a transposing of the preposition. 
Haying once written post die quinto quam, they would be easily 
led to change die quhUo into diem qyiitium, as if it had been 
goyemed by post. 

11. Cum is. An archaism for cum Us. — AceitL " Haying been 
inyited," i. e. on an inyitation from the king. 

1. Cujus faeundiae, &c. Manlius gaye precedence to Sylla, ^Q 
although he was younger than himself, on account of his superior 
ability in 
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7Q S. TaUmnnm. Aztfal flatteiy. So^aliUle&rtlieron, 
aimp€smano» 

9. PersequL A HeUeniflm, for per$equtniL CompRze SehdUr, 
X. G. ToL 2, p. 202. FecAfMri HdUtuUXj p. 266. 

4. JPrmcipio, Cortius reads jtan inofi vitum, omittiii^ a jvui- 
e^pto reipublieae. The remark pf <the Bipont editor on this emenda- 
ti<m is perfectly conclusive : " Sed inopum non forety guaeren 
9enHupcpido9 ; negue its facUe, amieos imenin, netktim quod es 
SuUaparum ex iigmtate Romana dixisset" 

6. Gratia par, dtc. '* While you will enjoy the samQ high esti- 
mation with us, as if we were yout immediate neighboon." Equi- 
valent to in eodem homfris et graiiae loco apud noa ari». 

6. ParerUe*. " Subjects." 

7. Cut tdUcct pla/mt, dec. We hare here giren the reading of 
the Bipont edition, which is based in part upon that of the Aldine. 
Cortius has plaaiissef and makes the ii^nitive depend on aeUieei 
(L e. scire licet). 

8. OfficOs* " By future services." 

9. Pro delicto, " In extenuation of his misconduct.*' 

10. Expulcrii. Understand ipse, i. e. Bocchus. Ilie monarch 
here utters an intentional falsehood, in asserting that he had driren 
Jugurtha from this part of Numidia. His object in making this bold 
assertion would seem to have been, to ingratiate himself with ths 
Romans, and to show his pretended hostility towards Jogoxt^ 
Cortius reads expuUrcU, and refers it to Marius ; making the clause 

* jure heUi suamfoAtam relate to Bocchus. 

11. Copia facta, ** When an opportunity of sending them was 
offered." 

12. In loca sola, " Into a desert country." — Perfugaa omms. 
On whom he could rely with the greatest certainty. Compare nots 
3, page 39. 

*71 1* yeTurant. In the sense of even«ram/, which some editions 
give. — Ez omtii copia, " From the whole number." 

2. Agefrdaruni rerum, dec. ** He gives them full power to 
negotiate affairs, and bring the war to a close in any manner," i. e. 
on any terms. 

3. Sine decore. "Without any external marks of dignity." 
Without any badges of their official rank as plenipotentiaries. — Pro 
projUore. " As acting commander4n-chief." 

4. Yards hosiibus. " Faithless enemies." — Adcwrats ac Hberdt' 
ter. '* In a respectful and generous manner." . 

6. Largitio, " Liberality, with a view to corruption.^'-— iVtri 
foriter vdUns, Equivalent to nisi benevolo simul etmmo^^Jh if* 
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Pvgfl). 

iHigfdtttU hahdmtiur, ** Wtie legazded aa tbt molt oih generant ly | 
impalae." 

6. BenetoUntiae^ "Gileulftte^ to conciliate hia good wiU." 
ConauU note 5, page 60. 

7. Ibi inftetOy Am, ** The enterprise faaving proyed nnancceaaful 
in the quarter whither he had directed hia cooise." Ibi refera to 
the r^on where the iurris regia waa aituated. Cortiaa xeada 
irrfeciOy quo tnUnderaJt^ negotio, and makea it equivalent to infecto 
negoHoy quo eonfeeto redire intenderat. Thia ia altogether inferior 
to the lection^which we have adopted. 

8. CognoBcU. '* He takes into consideratiicm." 

9. Ea. Referring to both foUstas euniivDidi induciae. — Feroeius 
deeemunt. "Decide in faTOor of a harsher course." — Mutikt. 
'* Keep changing." Understand 9e9e. Advorta ia Here equivalent 
to eontraria ; " the opposite.*' 

10. Siudium SvUae, « The zeal of Sylla m their behalf." 

11. DeprecoH sunt. Understand conjitsntes or dicentegf and 
render the whole clause, " after they bad deprecated tiie reaentment 
of the Romana, by confeaaing that their monareh," dec. 

1. CujuM arbUraiu. ''In order that by hia intervention," i. e. lyn 
under hia counsel and advice. 

2. Item. We have inaerted thia on the authority of one o! the 
manuacr^ta.— l^n<{ttorum Balearmm. The Romans obtained their 
alingera from Achaia, and from the Balearic isles, Majorca and 
Minorca. The inhabitanta of theae ialanda were remarkable for 
their dexterity in the use of the sling, having been trained to thia 
exerciw from their boyhood. 

3. Praeterea. Supply profecH tUnt cumeo, or else the simple 
tranU. — SagittariL The Romans obtamed their beat archera from 
Crete and Arabia. — Peligna. The Peligni were a people of Italy, 
of Sabine deacent, according to Ovid. Their territory lay to the 
eaat of that of the Marai. Consult Geographical Index. 

4. Cum 9Bliiaribu9 armii. The arma of the velttea, or light- 
aimed trocypa, were, beaidee bowa and slings, seven javelins with 
slender points like jirrows, so that, when thrown, they bent and 
could not eaaily be returned by the enemy ; a Spanirii aword, foi 
both cut and throat ; a round buckler, about three feet in diameter, 

* made of wood and covered with leather, and a light helmet for the 
head* 

6. Ea. Refeiring to tela. — Muniti. Agreeing in gender with 
the peraona implied in eohore. 

6. Temere et effuee, '' In a diaord^ly and scattered manner."— 
Sulisi aHisquey &c. What grammariana caU a seugma takeaplaa* 

20 
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ijrg ^'^ IB ^eiAtud^ that is» the verb has two maaHiDg*, to nut 
QUI idiom, one for each clanse. ** Caused the number to ^ppeD 
greater than the reality to Sylla and the rest of hia par^f and gm 
rise to apprehensions as of the approach of an enemry." 

7. Expedire. " Got ready for battle." We may anderstand ai 
pugnam^ which is expressed in Livy^ (38^ 31,) ** Quo* ubi Bamtd 
viderufUf expediuiU sete ad pugnam,^^ 

8. Temtare, *'£ach tnieA."'>^Intendere. This is commoBlf 
rendered, ** they bent their bows,*' with an ellipsis of areus. Stuck 
an interpretation, however, is decidedly pleonastic, since anna sips 
tela ^tentare precedes. The troe meaning is, " directed bis whole 
attention to the approaching engagement." - Understand antsncsL 

9. Rem, uH erat, dee. " Bring back word, as was actosDy tiiB 
casSi that all was peaceful," i. e. that there was nothing to fear. 

10. Obviam UUa eimul, et jrraendio. *' Both to receire theo, 
and to act as an escort." JUteially, *' both to meet tiiem, end for t 
guard." 

1 1. Incerto volta. " With a troubled look." 

12. Ammo feroei. **With stem resolution."— ^CcrAi pettu. 
** Certain destraction." — Ah eodem. Referring to Volux. 

13. Coenazos esse. ** To have their evening repast over." Somt 
neuter verbs have participles which are passive in foxm, but active 
in meaning ; as coenatutf ** one who has supped ;" prtauuM, ** one 
who has dined ;" juratus, ** one who has sworn," dec. The TtomaK 
soldiers took food twice a day, at dinner and at supper. The former 
was a slight meal, which they commonly took standing. TbiBj 
indulged themselves a little more at supper. 

14. Prima vigilia. The Romans, aa has been observed in a 
previous note, divided the night into four watches of three houD 
each. The first watch commenced at sunset. 

•JfQ 1. Ante. "In advance of them." 

2. Manu vindicandwitu " That immediate vengeance oo^ Is 
be taken." That he ought to be punished in a summary manner. 

3. Prehibet. "Protects." — Adwfrsum muUitudinem, *« Against 
a host." — QuarUonbif dec. Compare Catiline, {chap. 58,) " Semper 
in praelio,*- dec. 

4. Nudum et caecum carpus, '* That part of the body which hes 
no shield to protect it, and no eyes by which danger may bs 
avoided ;" i. e. a defenceless and blind back. Compare Xeno^wo* 
(Cyrop. 3, 3,) JS/Lapdv yikp rd^ KpartTv 0ov\ofitvovf^ rh rwfXh ro9 vtifua^ij 
ttal SoirXa, koI £;^efpa, raSra lyavrta r&rrttv rvtf iroXc/ifoif ^yorr«c 

5. Quomam hosHUa faeeret, "Sincehewasacting thepartof an 
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Fige. 

6. Ceterum, &e. ** Besides, emce he (Jagurtha) had not a laige ^2^3 
force with him, and his hopes and resources depended upon his 

( Volux's) father, that he ( Jngurtha) would not dare to do any thing 
openly, while he himself, (Voloz,) the son, was present as a witness 
of his conduct." 

7. Per media ej%L9 castra, Corttus thinks the meaning would be 
improved if media were omitted, and prae rendered by praeter. We 
cannot agree with him. Volux had stated, that Jugurtha would not 
dare to do any thing openly if he were present : in confirmation of 
this, he proposes that they march boldly through his veiy encamp- 
ment. Jugurtha probably had enean^ed his forces in two diyisions, 
or dse in scattered order. 

8. Acdderant. Some editions have aeeeeseratU. Cortius, how- 
aver, successfully defends the lection we have given in the text, and 
makes it signify ** they had come ;" for accido frequently has this 
meaning when any person or thing chances to arrive unexpectedly. 
Compare Livy, (32, 30,) " Civitati fama ineerta tueidit ;" and 
Qointus Curtius, (4, 4, 6,) '* AlesHmder eUueem litori, e quofremUut 
medderat, admovit." So also Tacitus, (Hut. 4, 29, 4,) Unde 
clamor aeeiderat ;" and our own author, chapter 88 of this narrative, 
^ quo improfrisug gravior aecideret" 

9. Oraior, <<As his ambassador," or << agent." Compare 
Idvy^ (30, 16,) ^Jam nuUo anetare hdli uUra audUot oratare* ad 
paeem petendam miUunt.^* Observe also the change of construe- 
tion in our author, '^praemisnu oratcr, et (praemissus) jjmcu- 
laium," 

10. Quern Boechue, dee. Cortius inserts Romamg after /ium; 
hut Bocchus had not been long acquainted with the Romans, and, 
therefore, Jidum Romaans seems too harsh. Fidum here means 
simply, '* worthy of reliance." 

11. ConstUta sese omma^ &c. "That he was keeping every 
subject of consultation undetermined, until he could consider it 
in conjunction with him," i. e. that he had reserved every thing for 
their common consideration. 

1. Nea Jugurthae legatum pertvmeseeret, dec. The true read- 74 
ing here is extremely doubtful. Some have accitum esse quo res, 
dfce. Cthen cautum esse, Cortius places a semicolon after perti- 
meseeretf and makes quo res comrnuniSf dec., follow immediat.ely 
after, without either aecUum esse or eautum esse. As atcitum esse 
is wantmg in most of the manuscripts, we have adopted the conjec- 
ture of Gronovhis, by which quo is changed into ^utn, and the 
mesning of the passage then becomes, ** Nor should he be disquieted 
It the presence of Jugurtha's ambassador, lest, in consequence of 
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Ffef*. 

^^ tfaii, their cominoii bvtmeM miglit be canied on vril^ Ian fteodani 
than otherwise." 

%, Nam ab iimdiii tju9y dec. Bocehns means, tiiat he has beea 
compelled to allow Jngoitha to have an ambaatedrar at his cotnt, 
since otherwise that monarch would hare been constantly annoTU^ 
him by hia intrigues; wheieas the presence of his anobassadar 
would lead Jugtotha to think, that no scheme could be formed by 
Bocchus, unfiriendly to his (Juguxtha's) interests, without that ani> 
bassador's perceiving it, and hence the suspicions of the Nnmidiss 
monarch would not be so constantly excited. 

8. Pwdea fide, " With s treacherous intent." The Romas 
writers used the expression Punka fidet to denote bad faiCh, ia 
allusion ti • the frequent violation of compacts which were chaiged 
against tie Carthaginians by their haughty rivals. The Cartfaaginiam 
might ha /e returned the compliment wifl)out any great violation of 
the truthi. AtHea fidei was a proverlnal expression, on the othei 
hand, to indicate good faith. Compare Velleius Patercuhu^ 
(2, 23, 4,) ** Adeo emm eerta Aihemensium in Romtmot fides fiik, 
M temper f et in omni re, qtadquid sincerafide gereretur^ id Btmmm 
AtHea fieri praedicarent.'^ Some writen extend this character ftr 
good faith to the whole nation, and make Cfraeca fidea and AJtAca 
fides synonymous. This is altogether mconecL The true vx^b^ 
nation is given by Junius, {Adagia Vetervm, p. 677,) ^< Gfriieec 
fides pro dubia et vana aceipitur, haud pro eerta : pappe fuae imUa 
prorsus esset, nisipraesente pecuma oev^tfiw creJ^tori sattsdmreiur. 
Quod ex Plauto, in Asinaria, numifestum fit, uH ait: Cetam 
quaeque vobanus uti, Oraeca mercamur fide : /et trntendii its 
cUarissime Polyhius, Jdstoriae Ub. 6, kis veiUs: wofk /thr rtXt 
**E\\ri9ip ihf r&Xatmv /tivov irfoTC«0Arcx, dvriYpa^ls Ix^^i^ Mra. a^ 
vffiayiias Tooavragf KaX ftdfTvpas iivXcurtovSf H Uvrnttrm T^fs^ ff|p 
9(ert¥» 

4. Adtimiisse, '< Kept amused." 

5. JMidinenL *' Inclination.*' 

6. Quae retponderentur, *<What answer should be g^m»" 
i e. what answer Bocchus most give him in the presence 9f Jb- 
gurtha's envoy. 

7. In sua eastra. The reference here ia to Sylla and Bocehn^ 
not to Sylla and Aspar aa Cortius maintains. ** Sulla,''^ oboerfee 
Bumouf, **quamvis paucos mSites haberet, eos videkeet aUenh 
habere necesse fuit, UH autem si nonineastrisf Et BoeekaSp. 
quum bellum gereret, ewr nen et ipse eastra in proprio regnm IkK 
hmsset V* In addition to this it may be observed^ that Aspar M 
the very next day was still at the court of Bocehua, which could ml 
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po Mi bty liave been the case if he had set oat the day pravioas for ^^ 
Uie camp of Jugurtha, since it took many days subsequently for him 
to go and come: "properato itmare, post Mem octamim redit ad  
Bocchum." (ch. 112.) 

8. IrUemuncius. '<As a mutual adyiser/' — Sanchu vitt dec. 
*' A man of strict integrity, and acceptable to both parties." The 
common text has ex senteiUia jurat ambobus. '* And who swears as 
"was agreed upon by both parties, to make faithful representations to 
each." This, however, is deservedly rejected by Cortios and others. 

9. Fiterit miki preimnt, dec. ** Let it have been my good lot to 
have stood in need, at length, of your friendship.*' Fuerit mihi 
pretmn is here equivalent to, res in bonis numeranda fiterit mUtL 

10. Jd adeOf 6lc. ** Of the truth of this indeed you may make 
full trial" 

11. Integra, <<In full force," L e. undiminished in value.— 
Me sdejtte, " Provided I be made acquainted with the object of 
your wishes." 

12. Cujus curaior. ** As the agent of which," i. e. for the pur- 
pose of attending to the interests of which. ^ 

13.. Tutus sum. For tuitus sum. Consult note 8, page 49. 

1. Egrediar. In the sense of transgrediar. Some verbs, com- 75 
pounded of prepositions that govern an ablative, take an accusative. 
Thus, besides Uie example in the text, we have in Livy, egredi urhem, 
and, in other writers, exeedere urbem, dec. {Zumpt. L. G. p. 266.) 

2. Quod poUieeatur, " With regard to the offer just made." 
Sylla here refers to the offer of Bocchus, stated in the preceding 
chiqpter, **AmuijViroSt .... sums, tUere; andagain, *' Egoflumtn 
Mulueham non egrediar, neque" 6cc. 

3. Id adeOf dec. '* That this, mdeed, was an easy matter, smce 
he had Jugurtha in his power." 

4. Negitare. *^ Gkve a decided negative." 

6. Fluxajide usus. ** If he acted with bad faith towards Jugur- 
tha."-*>iioortere/. " He might alienate." 

6. Leniiur. ""He is softened down." Some editions have 
Uniter, the adveibial form, ** with a softened air." 

7. Ad simulandam paeem. '* For keeping up the appearance of 
a negotiation for peace." — Nwmida. Jugurtha. 

8. Posse ponL ** Could be brought to a close." — Cuneta edoetus. 
** Having received fiill instructions." 

9. CoMoentam. ''After having been agreed i^pon."— JVtwfra 
fiUsse. *' Had proved of no effect," L e. had never been ratified by 
tfie government at home. 

10. C€ttrmnsiitmbobus,&c « That, however, if he wished to 
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ij^g cotumlt for their eommoii interastB, ud to hftve ft finn petee, 
&c. 

11. iVon MIA ^gncm. ^'NotthnnighaiiyillcQiidQCtoiikispait.'' 
"•"RempubUcam, " Hia attention to the public bonneM." — JKcliefiai 
in. Supply iM. 

12. jUloanvere. <* Treacheioatly or nnceraly.'* 

76 ^' /pM«M&t ci(iK)r<«e. *< They cUah with one another.'* An 
jnconeietent with one toother. 

2. CaiutUuio. ** We heTo thrown oat, after thifl,'tiia wards ta 
eoUoquium uti de pace veMrttWf as a mere repetition from the pn- 
vions chapteii and savooiing of a gloss. 

3. Bemgne habere. ** He treated them kindly." 

4. AdkibUis amieu. ** Having called in his friends,'* i e. to 
aid him with their adnce. — lUmoHs, " Having dismissed them." 

6. VoUit eorporiSf 6us. ** The movements of hia bodj vaiying 
with the pmposes of his sonl.** Veltu» is here nsed as a geDeial 
term for the gestures of the body, including also the ezpresaioD el 
the countenance, in short, any thing indicative of the will (pulhua 
voio). Compare diapter 84, terrebat eum damore^ votte, dec., wfaem 
the same usage occurs. 

6. Patefeeiese. Governed hy dicUur underwood. Some read 
quae sciUcet, tacente ipeo, occulta pectorie paUfecuee, niski^g thia 
last word depend for its government on ec^Hut^ i. e. acke Itcef. 

7. (^wueUfrt nostro, Sylla. — TVmii&m. *' A rising groaid.** 
— hvniimJtiinu. " By those lying in wait." 

8. Ut dictum, << As had been agreed iqxm." 

9. AdMarium deductus, Plutarch, in his life of Sylla, atatoa, 
that, although the capture of Juguitha procured Marina a trinmph, 
yet envy ascribed the whole glory of it to Sylla. Tins Msrios in hia 
heart not a little resented, adds the biogra{dier, especially when he 
found that Sylla, who was naturally fond of fame, and from a low 
and obscure condition now rose to general esteem, suffered his am- 
bition to >caiiy him so far as to order a aignet to be engraved with a 
representation of the capture of Jugortha. Tins he constantly naed 
in sealing his letters. The device was, Bocchns ddivsring up 
Jugortha, and Sylla receiving him. 

10. GaUos, More correctly GcruMfioff, for they were the CinH 
bri, Teutones, and Tigurini. Compare Floms, (8, 8,) ** Oimhri, 
ThaUoni atqtte Tigurini^ ab extremie GtUliae profitgi, quum tarraa 
eorum inundaeset Oeeanus, novas eedet toto orbe quaarebatu; escli»- 
eique GaUia et Hiapaania^ quum in ItaHam remtgrarent mitera legm- 
toe in coMtra Silani, indc ad Senatum," dec. ; and again, ** 8ed me 
jprtimfm quidan impeium. barbarorum Sikmue, nee 
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Ttkg: 
UuSf me tertium Caepto nutinere potuirunt. Omnet Jugaii, exutt ^Q 
cattria. Actum erat, run Marius illi seculo contiguset.** • 

11. lUi^t &c. *'Both the Romans of that day, and thence 
downward ^ven to onr own time." 

12. Cum Oallis, dec. Compare Cicero, (Off. 1, 12,) " Cum 
Cimhru, ut cum inmieiSf gerehatwr; uUr e*»ett non uter imperaret.^* 

13. Jugurtham wnctwniy dec. It may not be improper to add a 
few words relative to the fate of Jugartha. ** It is said," observes 
Plutarch, <* that when he was led before the car of the conqneror, 
he lost his senses. After the triumph, he was thrown into prison, 
where, while they were in haste to strip him, some tore his robe off 
his back, and others, catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled off 
the tips of his ears along with them. When he was thrust down 
naked into the dungeon, all confused, he said with a frantic smile, 
'' Heavens ! how cold is this bath of yours !" There, having strug- 
gled, for six days, with extreme hunger, and to the last hour labour- 
ing for the preservation of life, he came to such an end as his crimes 
deserved. There were carried (we are told) in his triumph, three 
thousand and seven pounds of gold, five thousand, seven bundled 
and seventy-five of silver bullion, and of silver coin» seventeen thou- 
sand and twenty-eight drachmas." 

14. Abseru, ** Though absent." This was a violation of the law, 
since no person, strictly speaking, was allowed to stand candidate 
for the consulship, unless present at the time in Rome. The con- 
dition, however, was often violated. 

16. KaUndii Januariu. The first of January, the day when 
the new consuls were inducted into office. Consult note 13, 
page 105. After the solenmity of the triumph was finished, Marius, 
as Plutarch informs us, assemMed the senate in the ciqpitol, where, 
either through inadvertence, or gross insolence, he entered in his 
triumphal robes ; but soon perceiving that the senate was offended, 
be went and put on his ordinary habit, and then returned to his 
place. 

16. Ea tempeatate. EmphaticaL His subsequent career was 
ruinous to the state. 
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CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE. 

1. Onads, For omnet. The old foitt. (JugurthOy ndta 9^ ^<| 
page 1,). — Sese student praestare. The insertion of the pronoon 
here is not a pleonasm, as some maintain, but in reality the older 
and fuller form of expression, and may be regarded as equivalent to 

ut ipn praestent. Instances occur in other writers also. Thai, 
Cicero, (Off. 2. 20.) " Gratum sc vidtri studet.** So also after 
cupere, velUy and rnalU. 

2. BilenHo. " In obscurity.** The aUerice which the rest of man- 
kind preserve respecting us, when we have done nothing to render 
our names illustrious. 

3. ProTUL " Stooping downward to the earth.'* Compare Ovi^ 
{Met. 1, 84,) ** Pronaque quum spectent animalta caetera terram.** 

4. Animi imperiOf dtc. " We use more the empire of the mind, the 
obedience of the body.** Sallust wishes to convey the idea, that it 
is the province of the mind to command, of the body to obey. Some 
very erroneously make vmperio depend for its government on the 
comparative magis. ** We make more use of the empire of thd 
mind, than of the obedience of the body.** 

6. Quo. ^On which "account.** — Rectius. '*More consistent 
with reason.** — Opibus. " By the resources." 

6. Memoriam noatri. ** Hie remembrance of ourselves.** Me* 
ffiortdm nostram would mean '* our faculty of memory.*' 

7. Hahetur. The force of this verb, in the present passage, m 
6est seen by a paraphrase : " The endowments of mind form t(« 
only illustrious and lasting possession.** 

8. Sed, Elegantly u^ed in th^ sense of continuation, like U 
in Greek, and to be rendered "Now.** — Vine corporis, Ac. 
** Whether a warlike enterprise depended more for its success <m 
strength of body, or energy of mind.** Literally, •* whether ft war- 
like operation proceeded more from strength of body,** dec. 

9. ConsuUo. "Of deliberation.** — Matuare facto. "Of speedy 
execution,** i. e. in proper season. The participles eonsuUo and 
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79 f^^^^ ^^ ^^'^ elegantly uned in place of noona. The literal tmia- 

lation would be, '* of a thing's being deUberated upon," and *' of its 

being perfonned in proper aeaaon.*' 
10. Imperii, ** Of authority." — Dioern. "Differing in their Tiewa." 

-^Agitabaiur, The frequentative for the aimple Torb, aa in Jognrtfaa. 

11. Cyrus. The elder of the name. 

12. Lubidmtm dominandL " A Inat of dominion."— JlfoxnimPK 
gloriam. Understand sitam esse, or aomethmg equivalent. 

13. Perieuio atqw negoiiU. '^Frorn actual ejqierienee, andl 
from affairs themaelves/* i. e. from the experience which a&izs 
themselves bestowed. 

QQ 1. Quodsiregumy&A:. '* But if the mental qualities of kings 
and of those who command were exercised to the same degree in 
peace that they are in war.** — Aequabilius atqtu consiantitu, 6lc. 
** Human affairs would proceed with more regularity and steadi- 
ness." This usage of the Yerh^haheo with the pronoun is analo- 
gous to the Greek idiom : ti ix^i " he is well," i. e. t? Sx't (iovrev) 
** he has himself well." (Compare Vigor's Greek Idiomsy p. 84. 
Seager** tranal.) 

2. Alitid aliOy dec. Alius, as has already been remaik€»d in the 
Notes to the Jugurthine War, is frequently used by Sallust, and 
also by the best writers, with one of its own cases, or an adverb 
derived from it, to denote what in English requires two separate 
expressions. Thus we may render the passage in the text, ** neither 
would you behold one thing carried in one direction, another in 
another," dtc. — Artibtts. "Means." 

3. Pro labore, " In the stead of active elertion." Labor has 
here a special reference to military operations. — Pro eontinaUuL et 
aequitaUf &c. " In the stead of moderation and a regard for natu- 
ral equality, cupidity, and a tyrannical spirit," 6lc. Aa SaUust has 
contrasts virtues and yices, conHneniia wiU be opposed to bdndo^ 
and aequitas to superbia ; which renM>ves, we conceiye, all diffi- 
culty as to the meaning of the individual terms. Buxnouf makea 
hUfido in this passage signify " caprice," an opinion in which we 
cannot concur. — Fortuna. Understand priTicipim. 

4. Ophimum quemque. "The, most deserving." Literally, 
" each most deserving person." — Arant, dec. Equivaleiit to tarmniOf 
fuivigando, aedijicando effiaurU : hence quae homines artuUy dec., 

I may be rendered by nouns, " agriculture, navigation, architecture." 
— VirtuH omnvparerU. " Depend all upon the energies of mind for 
their successful employment" 

6. Peregrinantes, A beautiful ezpreaaion, kfy which the sen- 
sualist and the sluggard are compared to "travdleis m a foieiga 
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Jtfid." C6rtiiu, cites in eq»]iuiatiim, a pMMge from Zeno of V»- gQ 
lona, {Serm, 32,) " iS^d ^ «ttn^ j^ro^^efviMilM, mrt ^t jier^^fMii- 
<«« corporali* vitae saecuhim trafunmi." 

6. Qut^itf, profectOt &c. '* Unto whom, cert«inl7' in oppodtioa 
to the Tiewi of nature," dec.— Jucto. ** Alike," i. e. ae equally 
unimportant— QiMAMm de utrague tiUtur. *' Since eilence ia pv^* 
served respecting each," i. e. ainee they leare no memoiial of tiieir 
having ever existed. 

7. jFVtfi awima, " To enjoy his rations^ nature, L e. to answer the 
end of his existence. — QiUt aliquo negoHo intenttu, dec. ** Who, 
in whatever employment he may be engaged, seeks for the reputa* 
tion attendant on some praiseworthy deed or the exercise of some 
useful talent." 

8. In magfUL copia rerum. " In the great variety of employ- 
ments." — AUud alii. Compare note 2. 

9. Bene dicere. Equivalent to eloqiuniiam exereere. Eloquence 
was one of the surest passports to office among the Romans.— ^6- 
surdum. This term was originally applied to any harsh and dis^ 
greeable sound, {**Vox quae surdie auribus ojudiridignaestt^^) and 
subsequently to any thing devoid of merit and unworthy of notice. 
Haud dbsurdum est may therefore be rendered, " is no contemptible 
acquirement." • 

10. Et quifecere, dec. Supply eorum before qvd. 

11. Auctorem rerum. '' The actor." Some editions have acta^ 
rem rerum : both lections occur in manuscripts. Compare Velleiof 
Paterculus, (2, 120, 6,) " Praedari facinoris auctor /uit Caldrns 
Coeliue,'^* dec. — Res gettas. ** An historical narrative."— JKc^. 
'* By the style." Livy has an expression similar to that in the text, 
in which, however, dicta is used in its original meaning ; "faetn 
ddctis aequando." (6. 20.) 

: 12. Putant. The manuscripts vary| some inserting dieta be- 
fore putaint, others ductOy dec. We have followed the reading of 
Cortius. The ellipsis is to be supplied by reprehendiese, which is 
in fact expressed in one of the manuscripts. Sallust appears to have 
borrowed the idea in the text from Thucydides, (2, 85). 

13. Ubi de magna mrtute, dec. '' When you make mention of 
the distinguished merit and glory of illustrious men," 6ui. 

14. Supra ea, '* Whatever things go beyond this," or, "all 

beyond this." 

15. Studio ad rempublieam, dec. " Was led by the ardour of 
youth to turn my attention to public afiairs," i. e. to become a can- 
didate for public office. — Ibique. " And in this career."— iVam pro 
pudore, dec. Pudor is here opposed to audacia, avariiia to dbHi' 
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90 "«*>^ u>d UargiHo to mrhu.—InsoUns ^feoiarum artium. ** Ume- 
customed to otH practices.'* 

1ft Reltquarum, &c. We have followed the reading of HaTer« 
camp and 3urnouf. The Bipont text has reliquis and qua €eU" 
rot| hy which eadem fama and inrddia hecome ablatives. In 
our lection fama and irmdia are likewitse ablatives, but eadem 
is in the nominative agreeing with eupido. The whole pantage maj 
be renderedas foUows :-^" And though I was nncontaminated by the 
evil principles of others, nevertheless the same desire of advance- 
ment disquieted me, by reason of the obloquy and odiuoi that ac- 
companied it, which disquieted the rest,** i. e. standing forth as a 
candidate Sor public honours, I shared the fate of others : my char- 
acter wa3 assailed with obloquy, and an attempt was made by my 
political opponents to render me an object of popular odkiin. — ^De 
Brosses thinks that Sallust here endeavours to oiSer a plausible excuse 
for his recent and disgraceful expulsion from the senate. 
31 1* Ex muUis mUerUst d^c. ** From the many miseries and dan- 
gers by which it had been encompassed." 

2. Banum 9tium. " Valuable leismfe." — ServiUlms officii^. "Mere 
coporeal employments." The phrase is here used in allusion to the 
expression in the first chapter, <* ammi imperio, eoporis servitio ma- 
gm utimur" The charge therefore which some bring against Sal- 
lust, of Ills stigmatizing agriculture and hunting as employments fit 
only foi slaves, rests on an entirely erroneous acceptation of the epi- 
thet servililnts. 

3. StuduK Cortius considers eiudio as having reference to his^ 
toxical labours. We would rather, with Dahl, extend the term to 
*< liberal studies" generally, so as to embrace the litorature both of 
Greece and Rome, especially the former. 

. 4. CarpHm. " In detached portions." Compare Pliny, (^Ep. fit, 
4, 7,) " RespondebiSf turn ppsst pertitde earptintt tU, coniexta^ per- 
inde inchoata placete^ ut effectcif^* and Tacitus, (Hist. 4, 46, extr.) 
The term is sometimes used in the sense of hreviter, as in Pliny, 
{Ep. 6, 22, 2, ) " egit atUem carptim et Kard re^^ata," (i. e. hreviter dL 
tfummatim. )-^Some editions of Salhist have stricHmj "cursorily," 
in place of carptim ; but this reading carries with it its own refuta- 
tion. From this passage of Sallust, it appears that the history of 
Catiline's conspiracy was his first literary production. 

5. Partihis reipublicae. " The factions which agitated the re- 
public." Dahl is of opinion, that, from the language of the text, 
Sallust muist have composed this narrative after his i«tum fix>m the 
government of Numidia ; since, to suppose with |pme eommenta- 
tors that the work was written at the time of his expulsion from tht 
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tenate (A. U. C. 703) do^lK>t harmonize with the expressions, " a 81 * 
spCf metu, &c., animus liber erat" 

6. Faucis ahsolvam. ** I will gire a brief account." Faucis 
verbii^absidvam narroHonem. — Id f acinus. ** That daring deed." 

7. Ncibili genere natus. CatilinQ was tile last of the gens Sergia, 
t patrician house. CofisuU Historical Index. 

8. Sed ingenio malo pravoqtie. V But of a wicked and depraved 
spirit." The term ir^eiuum appears to denAe quicquid^mt ingeni-' 
torn, and is applied to the native qualities df the whole bovI, those 
of the heart, as well as those of the head. {Orombie, Gymn. vol. 
2,p.r3.) . - 

9. Ibique. " And in these." Ibi is here elegsntly u#ed for in 
Us rebmSf — JuvetUutem. By the Romans, generally speaking, 
human life was divided into four stages of fifteen years each : thus 
fuensia was within 16 : adokscerUia within 30 ; juvenhis within 
46 ; and senectus comprised the remaining period of life. Compare 
ClassicaT Jimmalf vol. 1, p. 473. Cr(mibie*s Gymruisium, vol. 1, 
p. 160. ' , 

10. Fattens. The verbal adjective, distinguished llom the par- 
ticiple by its particular government ;. thus, paticTis inediae, *' able to 
endure want of food," referring to a habit ; patiens inediamy " suf- 
fering want of Ibod," referring to a particular point of time. iSo 
aisd doctus Unguam Laiinam, " one who has been taught the Latin, 
laogaage ;" doctus linguae Latinae, " one skilled in Latin:" 

11. Farttlt. " Capable of assuming any shape." Compare the 
picture drawn by Cicero, {pro Cod. j3,) " RUk vero in Mo homine 

(sc. Catilina) miminlia fuerunt versare suam naturam^ et 

regere ad tempus, atque hue et illuc torquere etflectere : cum tnsHius 
severe, eum remissis jucunde, cum senibus graviteVf cum juvsntuU 
eomiter, eum faeinorosis audadter, cum lihidinosis luxuribse 
vwere. Hac ille tarn varia, mtdtiplicique naturae cum omftes 
Mmiius ex terris homines' improboSf audacesque collegerat : turn 
etiam muUos fortes viros et bonos specie quafiam virtutis assimu- 
htae tenebdt." 

12. Simulator. The verb sinvuLare^ whence this noun is formed, 
means " to pretend to be what we are not ;" but dissimtdare, " td - 
dissemble, or conceal what we ard." It is the character of hypocrisy 
to pretend to virtues which it has not, {simularef) and to dissemble 
the vices which it has, {dissimuUare.) 

18. Satis loqueniiae. ** Possessing fluency of speech enough." 
Several editioai havor doquentiae, but this would be too strong jiere,- 
although the .reading appears in a majority of the MSS. The dis- 
tlaction between loquentia and eloquintia is well ^inted ou:^ flb 
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^ J foUowing extract frtm Pliny, (£>. 5, 90.) " Juliut Can^dm m 
inveftuste 9oUt dicere aliud este doqueniiam^ aHad lopieniim. 
Nam doquerUia vix um, aui alteri; hau vero quam Cwiiiku 
loquenHam appellat, muUiSt eiiam trnpudentitsimo cuique ngjmt 
conHngit,** We 'may compere with this the words of GeUhu, G* 
16, extr.) " Valerium Ptohum, gmmmatitfum Ukuirem^ afm' 
liari ^ui, doeto viro, eomperi, SdUusiiaman iUud (tn CatiL c. 5) 
Salis ehj^fUiae, MopmUiM parum^ hreni anieqtumi vita deeederd, 
sic Ugere eoepisMe^ et 9ic ^ 8dlu$tia r dictum afinaatte: Silu 
loquentiae, sapientiae panun : quod ioqaentia ntnatori terhcnm 
SaUiutio nutxime amgrueret ; eloquentia cum innpientia ninai 
canvemret,** • ' % 

li. VattuM animus. " His insatiable spirit.*' Dnieaa de.kmaliB 
renders it ** Son ambition unmoder6e." 

16. Post domiinationem. This eipression is equivalent, not to 
finita domiruUione, but ab eo tempore quo dominari eoepent. 1^ 
preposition must therefore be rendered by " since" 

16. LucH SuUae. Consult Historical Index. 

47. ReipukUcae capiuindae. " Of seizing upon the gorenuneoi 
'•^Regnum. " Supreme power." — Quidquam pensi iaiM. *^^ 
he at all regard." 

18. Agitabatur, « Was goaded qn."— fiw oriibus. "By (^ 
practices."— Quot. Referring to mores, and not, as Goitios muH 
tains, to does, implied in cintatem. Render the whole clinM •* 
follows : " On which luxury and cupidity, evils of the leoit pa>i- 
cions tendency, and directly opposite to each other, kept ixereiang 
an flMive influence." ' 

19. Bes ipsa, "The subject itself."— T«mjPM#. "TV «* 
casion." — Supra repetere. Understand iwrra^uwwm.— />•'***'' 
majorvm, " The principlea of gOTemment adopted hf ws^ 
fathers." — Quomodo, &c. " How ihey governed the repaWK-" 

82 !• Sicuti ego accept. We may fairly infer from these ^k"^ 
that, even in the dajra of Sallust, uncertainty attached ita^^ ^ 
the early history of Rome The origin of tiie eternal citj is k'*' "^ 
fable. 

2. Trojani. No Trojans ever set foot in Italy; ib»viM^ 
Aeneas in that country is purely fabulous, (vid. NiehuJa'* ^0"^ 
History, voL 1. p. 160. seqq.) 

3. Aborigines. A name given by the Romans to the priou^ 
inhabitants of Italy, and which is supposed to be equinteoC to ^ 
Greek Air^x^oyc;. Consult Geographical Index. « 

4. Sine imperio. ** Without any form of gov^punent.** 

t. Dispart gen^e, " Though differing in 'origb."— i^ ^ 
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more vhentest i. e. vwentes (alio more), alim (viTent) alio more. 32 
** Thoagh living each after a different manner.*' 

6. Res eorum. " Their etate."— •Ct9th<«, mcribuSt &e. '* In- 
creased in number of citizens, improved in manners, and enlarged 
in territory." The participle assumes a different meaning here with 
each of the nouns to which it refers. — SictUi pleraque mortalium 
habentur. " As is the case, for the most part, with human affairs." 
*^OpuIenHa, " Prosperity." 

7. Tentare. Those and the following verbs are what are called 
historical infinitives, that is, the infinitive is used for the imperfect. 
Compare Jugurtha, note 4, page 4. 

8. Perculeu Other editions have pereuteif which is inferior. 
Bentley {ad. Horat. Epod. 11, 8) Correctly lays down the distinc- 
tion between pereelUre and percuiere^ as follows : '* UtrumqtLe de 
corpore proprUt de anmo fura^piKUt dicitur. Percellere tamen 
magie quid quam percutere tignificai ; tarUa scUieei vi pereuierit 
ut evertas et tola prostemaa. Ergo in re graviore pereuUue aptiua 
pocabulum eet; perculsus terrore, metu, formidine, clade, ruina, 
damno, discordiis, pattim in auetoribtu oeeurrunt.^* 

9 Jmperium legitimum. ** A government regulated by liws." 

10. Vel aetate, dec. " In the cities of all the civilizeteations 
around the Mediterranean," observes Niebuhr, ** a senate was no 
less essential and indispensable than a popular assembly. It was 
a select body of the elder citizens : such a council, says Aristotle, 
there always is, whether the constitution be aristocratical or demo- 
cratical." {Roitl Hist. vol. 1, p. 390.) 

11. Conaervajndae libertatis. ** For ^e preservation of freedom." 
Some understand cauia, which actually appears in a few manu- 
scripts and editions. Scheller, however, from a review of this and 
similar passages, inclines to the opinion that it will be better to 
supply negotiumf or, when the context requires it, negotia. Thus 
negoivwm conaeroandae libertati»f doc. (£». O. vol. 1, p. 400.) 

12. Dominajtionemque. " And tyranny." The Romans always 
attached an improper meaning to the term dominuSt the root of 
domination using it in the sense of " tyrant," ** a master of slaves," 
6lc. On this account Augustus refused the name. 

13. Convertit. Understand «eM. << Changed." — Annua imperial 
Sm. " Annual ofilices of magistracy, and two chief magistrates." 
The term imperium, m its stricter acceptation, accords better with 
the character of the early consulship, than with the form it assumed 
after the successive encroachments of the plebeian power. From 
the law given by Cicero, in his own plan of a well-ordered state, 
91)4 whi^h ia taliisn with'eome slight alteration from one of the M 
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^2 ^^* ^ Bjomd, an idea may be fonned of wbat he conndBied dw 
genoine definition of the consular power. ^* Regio tmjMrto iao 
snntB : Uque pra^eundat judieandOf eonsvUniOf praeioreSf frndieu, 
€ontules appeUtmtar, MiiitiaetumrnvMijushabentajnemimpmnai^ 
OUiM $0iu8 papuH $uprena Ux e«lo.*' (Ctc. de leg. 3, 3, 8,oL 
Chtrenx.) 

14. ImoUMure, " Grow haughty.'* Compare Flonu, (1, 9,) 
**Experpetuo OMnuum {imperium) jlaeuxL; ex nnguiari daqda; 
ne potestas goUtudme vel mora commperetwr?^ 

16. 8ed, The connexion between the commencement of tbis 
chapter and what precedes, is as follows : Jhtm reges i mp ar imm 
hahebant, tumo »e extoUere audebat ei lahortAal. 8ed poUqjuM 
Ubertag populo rtttUutt^ qmafue gUniam quaerere et ingemim 
prompU agendo Mtendere coepU.'-^Ea tempeetaie. *< At that par* 
ticolar .period.*' Tempestas and tempue yeiy often differ like 
itmtf^s and x^^^f '^ Greek, tiio former being limited to a mora 
definite and particular period of time than the latter. *0 ^ 

o7oy, wpd SUa XP^¥U¥f H, /anft 6Ua lr«. {Ammoniue xvpi St0f. X^- 

a. v^k,) 

16. -^foepere $e fuisque extolleref dec. *' Each one began to act 
with redoubled energy, and to display more openly the ahffities 
which he possessed.'' The common text has magi* before exiolUre, 
which we have rejected with Cortius as sayooring of a gloea.— • 
Ami <' The talented."— Jfo/i. '^ Those of inferior intellects.*' 

17. Adepta libertate. Ajfipiecort being a common verb, admiU 
both this construction, as well as adepta libertaiem with adepU m 
the nominatiye. It remains to be seen whether the Latin deponents 
be not in fact middle verbs, and whether the existence of commoii 
verbs be not a strong collateral proof of this. 

18. Simul. For eimul ae. Compare livy, (9, 26,) " tnidUdurosqui 
id ito essef simul magiHratu alidseent." The common text of Sal* 
Inst has timtd ae belli patient eralj in eattris per laborem usu 
miliiiam diseebat. The reading which we have adopted is gives 
by Cortius partly bom manuscripts and partly firom conjectore. 

19. Per usum. " By experience," L e. actual service — MiU' 
tanbus e^uit, " War steeds.** 
83 1. LaboM, The JBolo-Doric tribes were fond of ^ as the Lace* 
daemonians, who said Tmrop, ir^, vtop^ for Trmf, vvir, Astfr, dec 
Hence we may account for tba Latin forms labor and lahoe, honor 
and honeg^ dec. {Vid. Maittaire Dial. ed. Stwrz. p. 196.) — VvtoM 
; domuorai. " Their valour had triumphed over eveiy obetacla'' 
3. Seee quiaque^ dice. C<«kpaie note 7, page 76.— Till 
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fachma. " Such an exploit/' Faeimu, m has already been remarked g3 
in the Notea to the Jugurihine War, denotes '' a bold or daring ac- 
tion," and, unlees it be joined with a favourable epithet, or the 
action be preyiously described as commendable, the tenn is always 
to be nnderstood in a yituperatiye sense. In the present case, the 
previoua deacription of the action fixes its character. iVid* Crombie^t 
Gymnasdum, vol. 2, p. 169.) 

' 3. Eos dimtias, &c. " These they considered xiches, this an 
honourable fame," dtc. — JHviHiu hanegtOM.. *^ Moderate wealth." 
The expression divitias honesUs is the same as divitia$ bonis 
artihus partoB, adeoque mediocres. 

4. Ni ea reSf dec. ** Were it not that such a detail might draw 
pie off too far from my subject.'' Ea res is regarded by some as 
an archaism for id; but this mode of expression occurs in the best 
writers, though Sallust uses it more frequently than others. 

6. Jtes cunct<fs. Tot cuTictau Consult preceding note. — CeU- 
brat obscuratqtte. '^ Raises to eminence, and, again, buries in 
jjbliTion/' 

6. Scriptorum magna ingenia' More elegant than scriptores 
magni ingeniif which is, howerer, the meaning of the phrase : 
'<* writers of great tsJent." Compare Curtius (3, 2, 13,) rohora- 
wrorum, for vm robytsiissimif and CatuHus, (64, 4,) robora jmbis, 
for adoleseentes rt^msti. The writers to. whom Sallust alludes are, 
without doubt, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, dec. Some 
critics have regarded scriptorum in this passage as a mere gloss, 
especially as some manuscripts omit it, and others place it after 
ingenia, hut its presence is necessary to the sense. 

7. Earn. Referring to virtutem understood. Some editors read 
ea, understanding facta. — ^a copia. " That advantage." Kuhn- 
haxdt thinks copia equivalent to multitudOt but incorrectly we con- 
ceive. If his explanation, however, should be preferred, $a copia 
may be rendered, ** the same number of able historians.'* 

8. Prudentissumus quisquCf &c. ** The most talented were the 
most occupied with public affairs." — Ingenium netinOt dec. Refer- 
ring to the martial habits of the eaily Romans, and the militaxy 
service which was imposed upon all. 

9. Optumus quisque. ** The best citizens." — Bene/acta* << Brave 
deeds." 

10. Igitur. This conjunction refers back to chapter 7, from 
winch chapter 8 is a digression. — Jus botiumfue. ** Justice and 
probity." The expression which follows* non hgihus nu^gis quam 
natura, is strictly Thucydidean, aM would be, when endered into 
Greek, oi v6^tsf4^ov (or r4 wUt9») fi i^^tt. Coippare 4^9 
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83 of Tacitus, {de morihus Germ, 19,) ''pltu «K ham mores vdUnt^ 

puan aUbi honae legesJ** 

11. Insuppliciu. " In the wowhip." Supplicium mgidGes hoih 
"ponishment*' and "supplication," "wofship," or «« sacrifice.*' 
ScheTIer*8 explanation is perfectly satisfactory. He makes the 
primitiTe import of the term, *' a kneeling down.'' This may be 
done either to supplicate the Deity, whence we have the kindred 
meaning of ** religious worship \" or k may he for the pmpose of 
being beheaded, whence we deduce ihe meaning of " punishment." 
{Scheller^ Lateinisch-Deutsches Worterb. s. ▼.) 

12. XJbi pax evenerat. Sallust uses tlus mode of expression sod 
net in paee, for the purpose of showing that the Roma&d neither 
avoided war nor comrted peace ; but, whenever the latter chanced 
to arrive, proved diemselves not unworthy of enjoying it, by ^ 
justice and moderation of their conduct. — Seqiu remque pubU- 
cam, dec. " They regulated their own conduct as well as the ad- 
ministration of the republic." 

13. Quod -eaepinSf dec. Some editions have m heBo before 
eaepiuu. We have rejected it with Cortius as being scifficiently 
implied f^om the context. 

S4 1. Imperiumagitdbant, "They managed their authority." 4^* 
tdbant, the frequentative is here used for the simple tigebant. 

S. Lahore et justitia. " By the exertions of its citizens, and thQ 
equity of its administration." 

3. Reges magni. Before these words, and also before Carthago 
and cuncta, in the next clauses, supply the term " when," in ttsna* 
lating. The monarchs here alluded to are, Perses, king of Mace^ 
donia, Jugurtha, Mithridates, &c. — PopuU, ** C<»nmmiities." 

4. Carthago. Consult Geographic^ Index. 

5. Optandae. Agreeing with diviUae the nearest noun. Ea. 

B^fenring to " cupidity*' and " a thirst for dominion," peaudu et 
imperii cupido. 

6. Materies. "The germ." — ArOshonas. "Virtuous qualities." 
'- — NegUgere. The old form for negligere. The infinitives negkgen 
and habere depend on edocuit in common with superbiam and cndii' 
litatem. " The neglect of the gods, universal venality." 

7. FaUoe. "Insincere." 

8. Ex re. " From their real impoTt9Xice.^*-r-Magisque vultum, 
Ac. " And to preserve rather a fair exterior than rectitude of prin^ 
ciple." Literally, " than an honest spirit." 

9. Vindicari. " They were mmished." 

10. Po$t,uM,eo7ttagio,6oc. Great doubts exist respectmg the tnif 
pimftaatioa of this s^ntenc^ W^ have adoptod th*t which is giren 
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l>y Cortras, making contagio an ablative from tbe old form umta- g^ 
giwn: {Contagio quati, "by a sort of iboral contagion.") Th# 
Bipont edition remoyea tbe comma after quaiii placing one after 
corUagio^ and another after pestiUniia, C&ntagio then beeopies the 
nominative to iwoaaU, In either reading, contagio has viiiorum 
understood. 

11. Propiuo mrtuiem erat. Sailuat means, that ambition, thoogb 
» vice, has some aflinity to virtue, which cupidity has not. Virtutem 
is governed by ad understood. We find the proposition supplied in 
Plautus, (Mil. Glor, 4, 6, 66,) " Si accesMcrit prope ad te;" and 
^gain, {MosieU. », 2, 30,) " Fuge ad me propiiu." 

12. Bomt0, igruams. " The man who has merit and he who is 
devoid of it."— Vera via. "By the tru^ path," i. e. by iair and 
honourable means. 

13. Siudium habit. ** Implies the desire." 

14. Vctmis malts. "With poisons," Venenumt ^efaobmt, 
&c., is what the grammarians call mediwn rumen. It propeily 
signifies " that which by its penetrating influence changes the natund 
4ua}ities of any thmg." As this may be either beneficial or injurious, 
vetuTmm hence may indicate in the latter case " a poison," and in 
the fonner "a drag," *< a medicine," " a colouring matter." In this 
passage Sallust uses the term in its strict ^oeptation, and therefore 
adds the qualifying adjective ; so that venmis malis, when literally 
rendered, will signify " with pernicious (or poisonous) dnigs," i. e. 
poisons. This, oft^ all, however, is somewhat of an afiected 
archaism on the part of our historian, since the purest liStin writers 
are accustomed to use the word veneToimf when standing alone, in a 
bad sense, without employing any adjective. The old form of ex- 
pression occurs in a law cited by Cicero, (pro Chient. 64,) " Qui 
venenum malum fecit^'^ dec. (Compare £mesti and Schutz, IndeSB 
Lot. Cic. 9. V.) The Wm ^dpittucov is another well known instance 
of di medium nomen. Herodotus uses it to express colours, (1, 98,) 
wfntiiax*'S''ts 9v9iff/<fftt ^apfii&Konft. Vid. Koen, ad Greg. Dialect. 
(Jon. 94,) and Schiweigk. Lex. Herod, e. v. 

16. Neque eopia, dee. The idea intended to be conveyed is this : 
He viho possesses much is as strongly influenced by the desire of > 
having more, as he whose present resources aza scanty ; and while 
want urges on the latter, the possession of abundant means doee not 
quench the thirst for gain m the former. The deeire of wealth makes 
bath of them its elaves. 

16. Recepta republica. " Having wrested the state from the * 
hands of his opponents." Alluding to Sylla^s final overthrow of tfa« 
Marian faction. — Ex home imtiiSf dec. " Caused a fair begihni|g 
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Q^ to be soeceeded by an evil iaaue." The first acta of SyHa, upon fai 
attaining to the unlimited control of the state, argued well for its 
interests. He fayonred the party of the nobility, which Marios, 
plebeian in origin, had always sought to depress, and he aeemed on 
the point also of reviTing the ancient constitution. The mask, 
however, was soon dropped* and the most horrid excesses ensued. 
Compare Velleius Paterculus, (2, 26,) " PiUare* SuUam vemsse m 
luUiam^ rum heUi vindieemy sed jmds auctoremy"* 6lc., and also 
Cicero, {de Off. 2, 8,) ** Seeuia est konestam coMsam non kenesU 

17. Neque modunit &c. " The victors knew no Ihnit, and prac- 
tised no self-restraint." — In embus. "Among their feflow- 
citizens," or " in the case of their fellow-citizens." The common 
text has in cives. The present reading was first given by Waaae, 
from a manuscript. " PereUganteTf" observes the critic in speak- 
ing of this lection, " nescio an vere, eerte supra captutn Uhrarianim. 
He then refers in support of it to VirgU Aen 2, 541. Ovid. Met. 
1, 442. Cie. iV. D. 1, 42, <Stc. He gives also in amteis, in the 9th 
chapter of the present narrative. — Quern in Asia ducioDerai. Cor- 
tius reads AsiaMf giving in the force of intra. 
fift 1. AmoeTio. Amoenus most commonly denotes what is pleasing 
to the eye, while voluptarius properly refers to the senses. The 
expressions in the text may be rendered as follows : '* A delightful 
country, the abode of pleasiure." — Amarey potare, " To indulge 
in the excesses of licentiousness and intoxication." Potare is " to 
drink to excess," '< to be addicted to drinking/' '* Bihtnt sobrii, ad 
naturae necessitatem ; potant ebriosi affluenterj et ad ebrietatem." 
(Popma.) As Sallust means to say that the Roman SK^dien had 
acquired in Asia the habit of drinking to excess, Inhere would eri- 
dently have been inadmissible in the text 

2. PrivoHm ac puUiee. *< "Whether the property of mdividuala 
or communitie8."~i>6;u^a. Delvhruin, prop^iy speaking, is 
merely a small chapel, or part of a templ«^ or, as Nolt«iius 
{Lex. Aniibarb.) defines it, " Aedkula, m fua stai Dei eupudam 
sinudaorum ; parvum templum, vel pars temph." The capitol waa 
called Templumj in which there were three Deltthra inclosed by a 
common wall, namely Jupiter's, Juno's, and Minerva's. In this 
passage of Sallust, the word may be rendered " shrmes." 

3. Fatigant. A strong expression : sapienttum ammo* Jk^SMi, 
^shakes the principles of the wise."— iVs. Used for nsAss, 
•• much less."— TmpwYir* with the dative, signifies *< to set bounds 
to something," « to moderate." With tbs accusative it means '• la 
>«ffilate," *» to arrange." 
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4. Itinoeentia, &c. « A life of iimocence in anothor wM regaidecl (^^ 
as the mere offspring of a raateveient feeling," i. e. they gave him 
who led a Tivtaous lijfe no credit for sincerity, but supposed hun to 
be actuated merely by a spirit of malevolence and opposition, and a 
wish to set his own mode of life in direct contrast with that of the 
profligate, in order that it might cany wi^i it a tacit erasure on the ^ 
conduct of the latter. 

6. Rapere, conntmere. " They plundered, they wasted.'* 

6. Pudorem, pudtcUiam^ &c. " Modesty, chastity, things diyme 
and human without distinction, they utterly disregarded^and in their 
▼iolaiion of them acted without the least compunction or self- 
restraint.*' Seneca {de Benef. 1, 9) has borrowed some of his 
ideas and expressions from this and the preceding passages of 
Sallust. , " Jam rapta spargere, epar^a pari avaritia recaUigere 
certant : nihil pensi habere^ paupertatem aUenam conUmnere, suam 
Hmere, nullum alium vereri malum :" &c. 

7. Verum. This term is used here to denote strong indignation. 
Compare the remarks of Drakenborch {ad. Liv. 45, 19) on the em- 
phatic zero. 

8. Procter injuruu licenHam. " Except the power of injuring.** 
d. Victores. Some manuscripts have victis insteaa of vietores^ 

but the former is implied in the latter, and therefore need not be 
sxpressed. Other manuscripts give hostibusy but this again is 
already implied in the term socns. " Quasi eocios istos,** observes 
Cortius, " non olim hostes fuisse per se consteL** 

10. Constructa. ** Built up," or " constructed.** The historian 
refers to the piadjiae, or fish-ponds, which the wealthy Romans ^ 
caused to be formed, generally on the seashore, by the damming up 
of the waters, and which were commonly of such vast dimensions 
as almost to deserve the name of seas. Some editions, howevei', 
read conetrata^ " built upon," referring to the splendid residences of 
many of the Roman nobility, built on large artificial moles projecting 
into the sea. ConJtraetOy which "other manuscripts present, is pro- 
bably a mere gloss. If otherwise considered, it may be supposed to 
allude to the encroachments made upon the limits of the ocean by 
these moles and marine palaces. Compare, as regards this last 
readings Horace, {Caarm, 3, 1, 33,) " Contracta pieces aequora 
eenHurU,^* &c. 

11. Turpidinem. An old form for turpitudinem. The nomine 
tive turpido occurs in Tertullian {de cor. mil, c. 14.) Gesner thinki 
this an error for turpitudo, but without any necessity. 

12. CuUus, «Luxuriou*l»bits."— K«*(;«nitc«u**a. "ForthiT 
sake of gratifying the appetite." 
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QK 13. taunt. "Byhmiriotiftiiidnlgence.'* On this whole passage, 
compare Senecoy EpUt. 89, ad fin. Autos GtUxus^ 7, 16, and X«- 
ean, 4, 373. 

14 Animus tmbutus, &e. ** The heart, once contatmnatad Ij 
eyil inclinations, conld not easily for^ the gratification of its ricioQi 
propensities." By lubidinibus are here properly meant tiie luBng 
propensities and desires of the heart. 

36 ^* ^^ tanta tamque eorrupta civiiate, Sec, The student win ob- 
serve with what peculiar force the mention of Gat3ine*8 conspiracy 
2s re-mtroduced, after the ma&terly picture of Roman cozroptioB 
which has just preceded. 

2. Flagitiorum aique facinomm, Tta fiagiHoscrum atque fad- 
norosorum, the abstract for the concrete. ** Of all kinds of profli- 
gate and daring spirits." FaevnuSj as we have already obserred in 
a previous note, means a hold or daring aclaon. FU^i^ttsny thon^ 
generally referring to lustful excess, denotes any fault, error, or 
crime, which reflects more or less disgrace on the offender ; and im 
plies a less degree of moral guilt than scdus, {Crombie^s Gymna 
stum, vol. 2, p. 162, 3d ed.) 

5. QuoftagiHum enUfacmus redimeret. ** In order to pmchsss 
impunity for some disgraceful or daring offence." 

4. ConvicH judicits, '* Persons convicted on trial." 

6. Quos manusj dec. Mamis refers to scmguine cmlxy Intgiut to 
perfurto. Compare Cicero, (2, in Cat. 4,) ** Quis tota JtsM/o sea^ 
feus, quia gladiator, quis latro, quis sicaHuSf quis parricidOf qms 

^ testamentorum suhjector, quis eireumscriptar, quis ganeo^ quis 
itepos, quis adulter, quae midier infamis, qteis corrupter juvenhiiis, 
quis corruptus, quis perditus infMnki potest, qui se cum CaUUna '. 
fatHitiarissifM vixissefaieaturV* 

6. Proxumi familiaresque, *'Bosom friends and intimate 
panions." 

7. Inciderat. A metaphor taken from prey that falls into the trip 
or net of the hunter. ' 

8. Par similisqv^ ceteris. Par refers to internal resiSmblance, 
simUis to external. Hence the clause may be rendered, *^ as cor- 
rupt in principle, and as profligate hi conduct as the rest" 

9. Aetatefluxi. " Pliant in consequence of theur years." 

10. Modestiae suae. "His own honour." Modestia is heie 
Used in the sense of pudor, and marks the utter corruption of CatSine. 

11. Obnoxios. " Dependant upon." O^Tioonxts properly denotes 
a dependance founded upon a consciousness of crime, «od a drssd 
of being exposed to punishment in easfwe disobey him who is pcirr 
to oar guilt. 
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13. Cumwrgine nctili, "Who the feiatle here alluded to wm QQ 
m not clearly ascertamed. Jt ii generally thought that the histo* 
iana of thoae timea auppreaaed the name out of reapect for the noble 
ineage to which ahe belonged. The daughter who waa the o&pring 
»f thia mtercourse is spoken of by PJutardi, {vit. Cie, 10, ed. Hut' 
eitf Tol. 6, p. 318,) and is refenred to by Cicero, {frag, orat, in tog, 
.and. ed. Emesti, vol. 7, p. 1052,) " Cum ex todemstuproy" &e« 

13. Sojcerdote Vutae, The vestal of whom mention ia herd 
nade waa Fabia I'eientia. She waa brought to trial by Clodraa 
or a violation of her vow. Several of the. moat le^etable citiaenSi 
lowever, either convinced of her innocence, or wishing to thwart the 
ribune, exerted themaelvea in her defence with such success, that 
ihe not only obtained sentence of acquittal, but her prosecutor waa 
obliged to flee from Rome. Gato, Catulua, and Cicero, espoused 
ler CAuae. She waa the sister of Terentia, the wiife of Ciceio. In the 
picture which Cicero drawa of the scandalous misdeeds of Catiline, 
10 mention is made by him of this incident, probably out of respect 
or his aiater-in-law.— The Yeetal virgms were introduced at Rome 
»y Numa, in imitation of a aimilar priesthood ezisting at Alba. 
Hiey were originally four in number. Two were subsequently 
^ded by Tarquinius Prisons, or by Servius TuUius, and six con- 
inued to be the number ever after. Theae prieatesses had charge 
)f the aacred fire, and were bound to inviolable chastity. 'When 
sonvicted of diahonour, they were buried alive in the eampuM aceU* 
'atU9y and their paramours scourged to death in the forum. {Vid* 
lApsius de Vesta et Vestalibui, Antv. 1603.) 

14. Jua fa$qtu. *' Human and divine law." Thus Isidonia 
[Orig, 5, 11) remarks, " Ftu lex dmaa esty jus lex kunuma." 

15. AwreUo/e OrestUhe^ The sister or dau^ter of Cneiua Au* 
«Uus Orestia, who waa praetor, A. U. C. 677. 

16. Nuhere. The distinction between nubere and ducere must 
)e attended to by the atudent. DueerCf " to marry,'' or ** to take 
n marriage," ia naed when a man ia the subject of discourse, or the 
lominative to the verb. Rubers, ** to veil," or dudf ** to be led," ia 
laed when a woman is the subject of discourse, or nomipative to 
the verb. The ellipsis is supplied in the case of the former verb, by 
iontum, in the latter by se. Thus, TtoTte tandum uxerem (domum) 
iuxit AfUipho 1 because the husband led the bride to his own abode 
from her father'a houae. TuUio <se) nwpsit, Uterally, *< she haa 
veiled herself for Tulliua," becauae the bridi> waa veiled during the 
ceremony of maxriage. The same diatinction Holds good in Greek 
between ya^itto^ and yanhfxaiy although depending eo a different 
explanation. Thus ya^6i, " I maay»" is aaid <d the hoshandy (wKh 
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gg f«m<lii£0,) Imt ya^fofiai, m the middle voice, « I suffer, or pennit, a 
came mjw^ to be led away in maniage by another," is said of tlia 
female, (ittcio.)- Compare JTiwter i^ verbis mediu, p. 153. 

17. Primgnum. " A son of his by a previous maniage." - 

18. NecatoJiUo. Cicero aUtides to this horrid dead in hisfint 
oration against Catiline, (c. 6.) Valerius Maximus is more exfb/ck 
(9, 1, 9.) He makes Catiline to haye despatched his son with poi- 
son, {veneno mttulii,) 

19. Taeuam iomumf dee. '*He freed his home from eroy 
obstacle to this most wicked maniage." 

SO. Di» homn^uique infestus, " Obnozioas to the hatred </ 
gods and men." InfeHus is here used in what the grBmmaiiam 
denominate a passive sense. 

81. /to eoiueientia, dec. A powerful expression. ** To such t 
degree did conscience defM>late lus tortured spirit." Some editioBi 
read vexdbtU, others versdboL Both lections sie inferior to the oae 
which we have given. 

23. Coios exsangtUs, ''His complexion was deadty pale."— 
Foedi oculi, " His eyes had a ghastly look." — Facie vuUuque. " In 
his features, and in tiie whole expression of his countenance." 

28. SedjuvenhUemy dec. The commencement of this chapter is 
connected with the end of the 14th, and the 16th intervenes in the 
light of a digression. 
37 1- Signaioreeque faUosi « Forgers." Persons who foiged 
wills and other documents. — Commodore. " He lent out to othos." 
- 2. Fidem, fortunaSf dec. ** He regarded their good £uth, tfaeir 
standing in the eyes of the world, the perils which they encountered, 
as things of little value," i. e. he despised these things in their case, 
and taught them to do the same. Tlie teim fortunas, in this pis- 
sage, is generally rendered '* fortunes," l e., property. It maf 
be doubted, however, whether this meaning will suit here. Nei- 
ther Catiline, nor lua accomplices, could well be indifferent aboat 
riches, since to obtain thesr they spared no act of baseness ot crime. 
Gesner's explanation of fortunae seems to answer better here. 
** Fortum^ totum iUum Hahim quo censentur f dices out imjdius 
notare soUt.** 

8. UH eorum famam, dec. ** "When he had worn away their 
diaxacter and sense of shame." AUriverat very forcibly expresses 
the insidious arts and gradual approaches of Catiline. 

4. Insontes, ** Those who had given hhnno cause of oifence."— 
Ctreumioenire. This infinitive, and also jugulare, are governed hf 
imperabat understood. 

ft Mamts, The nominative plutaL—Gralutlo. '< 'Without aov 
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views of adTuitege." Compsiare Seneca, (de Clem. 2, 4,) '« Qui gy 
ignctoa kominee et obvios, wm in compendium^ eed Decidendi cauuL 
oecidunt.** 

6. Quad aes tdienum, dtc. " Becaiue debts were hea^y thxough- 
eut all lands," i. e. because many citizens as well as others were 
invotved in hea^ debts in every quarter of the Roman world. This 
was the natural consequence of wide-spread luxury. 

7. Hapinanun et victoriae, dec. Sylla, after the final success of 
his aims, had assigned large tracts of land in Italy to his aimed fol- 
k>wer8, and also the possessions of many of the proscribed. Ex- 
travagant and dissolute living, however, soon scattered this ill-got- 
ten wedth, and consequent poverty made them ripe for any new 
eommotion in the state. *^ Hi sunt homnes^" observes Cicero, ** ex 

iis colomis, guas SuUa eonttituit, coUmiyquisevMp^ 

fxUis repentimtque pecuniis eumtuotius insdentiusque jactarunt t 
hi dn/m €edi/ieantf tamquam heaH, dum praediis, 'lectidSf famUiit 
magmSy conmciiM eipparoHa ddectantur, in tantum aes alienum 
ittciderwntj ut^ si sahi esse velnU, SuUa sit iis sb inferis exci- 
tandus:^ (2, in Csi, 9.) 

8. Terris. Bontus and AnneBia. Psmpey held this important 
command by virtue of the Manilian law, which was proposed by 
tiie tribune Manilius, and advocated by Cicero in a speech that is 
still extant. 

9. ConsuUaumpetwndi. Ursinus proposes petenii, which is the 
Beading oi three manuscripts, on the ground that' Catiline vras 
already a candidate for the consulship. Amid the various opinions 
wlii^ hsvie been advanced, we consider that of Pianche the most 
correct. The period referred to in the toxt is the beginning of the 
year of Rome 690 : not long previous to this, <A. U. C. 688,) Cati- 
Une, returning from the government of Africa, was accused of ex- 
tortion, and prevented from suing for the consulship, in conse- • 
quence of this charge pending at the time. He was acquitted 

A. TJ. C. 680, and might therefore entertain " the hope of standing 
candidate ibr the consulship" at the commencement of the ensuing 
year. 

10. Senatus TiihU sane intenius. ''The senate without oaf 
distrust," or, ** entirely unapprehensive of danger." 

11. KaUndas Junias. The Roman Calendar agreed with our 
own, in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but instead 
of reckoning in an uninterrupted series, from the first to the thirty- 
first, they had three points from which their days were counted.— « 
1. The Calends or Kalends, which were always the first day of the 
fuoiath. Tbaiy received their namA from the M verb eaiaret ba* 
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g*y causa the prieste, who had the chaige of the Oaleodar, were l e quued 
to proclaim the first day of the month publicly to the people, and to 
mention at the same time, the number of days between the Calends 
and the Nones. This last was done, because it behoived the people 
who lived in the countiy, to assemble in the city en the Nones of 
each month, in order to be infonned by the rex saerorum of dn 
feasts and holidays, and to learn in general what they had to do^ in 
vegaid to sacred matters, during that month. — 2. The Nenes were, 
in the months of Bfarch, May, July, and October, on the serenth ; 
in all other months on the fifths They were so called becaoM 
there were mmu days, counting inclusiTely, between them and tho 
Ides.-^-d. The Idet were on the fifteenth of March, May, Joly, and 
October, and on the thirteenth of the other montba. Thej wen as 
named from the old verb iduart, because thcfy neaiiy dtrnded tiie 
m(Hith. The Romans always counted forwards to the Caleais, 
Nones, or Ides, never backwards from them. Aftor the fintday of 
^ month, therefore, they began to redion so many days before the 
Nones ; after the Nones, so many days before the Ides ; after tbs 
Ides, so many days before the Calends of the next month. It is to 
be observed that the Roouins, in computing their tim^e^ ahrsjs 
included the day from which, and also the day to which, they ledc- 
oned : thus they called the Ist January, CaUndae ; the 31st Decem- 
ber, pridie Calendag or Calendarum ; and the 30th, not aecundoy hut 
tertio (ante) Calenias. — ^The year of the city vAsai the cocnm* 
stances, mentioned in the text, took pkee, was A. U. C. 690^ 
B. 0. 64. 

19. X. Caesare. For this and the other prc^per names mentioned 
m the present chapter, consult Historical Index. 

13. Cdonii* et municipiit. A cdony was a portion ef Remae 
citizens or Latin allies sent' out by public authority, either te take 

• possession of lands captured in war, and to found thereon a new 
city, or to occupy cities which had fallen under the Roman sway. 
The municipia were foreign towns, whose inhabitants obtained the 
rights of Roman citizens. (Xthesethere were different kinds. Some 
possessed all the rights of Roman citizens, except such as could not 
be enjoyed without residing at Rome. Others enj<^ed the rig^ ef 
serving in the Roman legion, but had not the right of voting and of 
obtaining civil o£Sces. The appellation is derived from wumu* and 
capio. 

14. Domi fuAHes. Domi is here equivalent to tn eifntaHh^ 

• 9UU, 

16. Nohilet, In this expression, the author is thought te have 
included 0. Julius Caesar, M. Antonius, and other amhitioaa a^ 
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P*ge. 
•spiring men, wbo were afraid to commit themselyesi though they gQr 
eecietly wished well to the eooapiracj as an instrmnent for the pro- 
motion of their private views. 

16. Vivere^opuL ''The means of living." Vwere iar mvendi. 

17. M, lAeinkun Crasmm, Crassos had already borne the offi- 
ces of praetor and consul, and was remarkable for the extent of fan 
private wealth. Not long after the period of the conspiracy, be 
united with Pompey and Caesar in forming the first triumvirate. 
<A. U. C. 693.) He- was slain in his expedition against the Par- 
ihians.^ (A. U. C. 700.^ 

1. Antea. An account is now given, by way of digression, of QQ 
the previous consjgjfacj. It ha]^ned three years before that of 
Catiline. — De qua. Understand conjwrationef the v«rb amjuarcmeu 
liaving preceded. 

9. L, Tulh, dee. A. U. C. 688, 

3. Legiiu9€iiibiiiuinterrogaH, The laws against bribery were very 
«evrere. If the successful candidates were convicted of that crime 
upon trial, they were deprived of the consulship,- and their competi- 
tors who accused them were nominated in their place. They were 
also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing any office, 
«r of coming mto the senate, by the Calpumian and other laws. 
Cicero made the punishment of bribery still more severe by the 
Tullion law, which he caused to be passed through the authority of 
the senate, by the additional penalty of a ten years' exile. 

4. Poenas dederaiU. In these, and similar phrases, it should be . 
observed, that the proper meaning of the term poena is not " punish- 
ment,*' but ^ atonement." Thus dare poeruu is, " to give satisfac- 
tion,*' " to make atonement," or *^ tobe punished :" and sumerepoe' 
nas is, " to exioct atonement," " to take satisfaction," or '* to pun- 
ish." Compare the corresponding Greek forms iovvai Ukuv and 

6. Pecuniarum repetuftdaram. This latter word is simply the 
future participle passive of repeto^ and not a defective noun as some 
make it. When in the genitive, it has pectiniarum either expressed, 
fls in this passage, or more commonly understood. When in the 
ablative, peamiis. The action was so termed because by it the 
money wrongfully obtained from an individual was demanded bacL 
' Our English word extortion, though generally given as Ihe transl*- 
tion of the term, is not, however, comprehensive enough, since the 
action repetundarwmf was brought not merely for the recovery of 
vrhat had been extorted from the individual who complained, but 
also for what had been obtained by the Roman governors under 
^e ftetences or by fraud. Catiline had been appointed a pmetoi^ 
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gg 68 B. C, and obtained Africa for hia province. For bis cmd and 
xapacioTia adminiatration of Una goveniment, he waa accused, en its 
e]q)iration, at Rome. 

6. Quod intra legitimos dies, dec. *' Because he ^^s onabfe to 
declare himself e candidate witiiin the days prescribed by hw." 
The Ugitimi dies were not, as Cortioa e^lains them, the 30 dayi 
preTioua to the ComiHa Centmiattiy but, according to Emeati, ODl;f 
the 17 immediately preceding. {Vid. Enusti, Clav. Oie. voe. Try 
iMmdmitm.) Every candidate for the conaaUhip was compdkedl^ 
lavir to give in his name during these 17 days, and required at the 
aame time to be free from all accusation. If any charge were 
pending against him, he could not sue for tiie^fffice in questkoL^ 
Prqfiteri has se eandidaium understood. 

7. Cn, Piso. A member of the Calpomian honise. Sa^onioi 
{vit. Caes. 9,) cites the account of two Roman writers, acc(»dingto 
whom, Caesar waa connected with Piso in this con^tracy, uidi 
while the latter attempted an insurrection against the govenimeDl 
abroad, the format was to have excited aedition against the admin- 
istration at home. 

8. Auiranius. Most editions, have eirciter nonas Deesmbrts 
after Autrimitu. These words are omitted, howerer, by Cottiof , 
^Iler, Kunhardt, and others. 

' 9. Cayitotio. The senate met alwaya, of conrae, on the fiitlt of 
January, in the Capitol, for the inoogtoraticai of Ae hew consoK 
who entered upon their office on that day ; and then nsoallf theia 
was a crowded house. 

10. Kalendis JamuarUs, Consult note 11, page 8T. 

11. I.. Coitam et L, TerquatuftL These individuals had been 
chosen consuls in place of Autronins and SyUa, ^ho were convicted 
of bribery, and consequently incapacitated from holding ihe office to 
which they had been elected. 

la. Ipsi, « Of their own authority.»' 

13. Fasdhus correpHs. "Having seized upon the conralar 
P^Yf '^•" The fasces were a bundle of rods, with an axe tied in the 
middle of them, which were carried before the kings, and aflerwaida 
before Ae consuls, as an emblem of their power. Valerins Pcfili- 
^la bad a law passed, whichtook away &e securis or axe from the 
CMiruft fiio * ^ ^"^ *^* «<^«^" ^"^ ^^^ «f ^^ "^ death, and 

rSbs?qX^o^'^i '' T"^' '^'^'^ ^— ' ^ •* 

yond the waUs of A • ^ op«ation of these Uws extended be- 

with miUtaiT oomiB^/*^' °^ whether the consul, when mvestsd 

•""**««»» could fcowge md behe«d» is » point Ml 
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very cUuly tscortaiiM^. See on thu eubject, the notes to chapter gg 
69» of the Jugurthnie wtr, 

14. MUpaniag. By the two Spaine eie meant Hither and 
Faxthto Spain, or, aa the Romans called them, Citerior and VJierior, 
Consult Geographical Index. 

16. Eare eognUa, Saetoniua (ei^ Ca$s. 9.) makea mentioa of 
ft plot in which Caesar and Craaena were aaid to have been en- 
gaged at thia time. Thehr plan was to make an attack on the aen- 
ate at the beginning of the year, and, after they had slain whom 
tiiey pleased of that body, fon Grassns to assmne the dictatorship 
and appoint Caesar his master of the horse. Crassos, either from 
repentance or fear, (poemtenim vd metUf) came not at the day ap- 
pointed, and Caesar consequently did not giye.the signal which had 
been agreed npcm, the dropping namely of his toga from Us shoulders. 
The plot therefore failed. Snetonius makes no mention either of Cati- 
line or Piso as connected with this eonspiracy, althon^ it is evident 
that he and Salluat refer to one and the same event. A subsequent 
|dot between Caesar and Piso has. already been alluded to in note 7. 

16. Quod nt, dec. '* And had not Catiline been too hsaty in 
giying,'* dee. From the fondness of the Latin writers for the con- 
nexion by means of relatiTOs, appears to have originated the use 
of quod before many conjunctions, merely as acopulatrre. (Zumpt. 
Z«. G, p. 404.)— Pro curia. " In front of the senate house." 

17. Consilium diremii, '* Caused the plot to fail." 

18. Quaestor pro praetore. « As quaestor with praetorian power.** 
To send out a quaestor with praetorian power was a -very unusual 
proceeding, and, aa in the present instance, only sanctioned by the 
exigencies of the state. The quaestois had charge .of the public 
money, and obtained their name a quaerendo, because they got in 
the public reyenues. The principal charge of the city quaestors 
was the care of the treasury, which was kept in the temple of Saturn. " 
The office of the provincial quaestors was, to attend the consuls or 
praetors into their provinces ; to take care that proviaious and pay 
were frvnished to the army ; to exact the taxes and tribute of the 
empire ; to take care of the money, and to sell the spoils taken in 
war, dec. The praetors were, striotly speaking, judicial officers ; 
they were also sent out as governors of provinces, and of course, 
commended armiea when occasion required. 

19. Jnfestum immieHm, '^A bitter personal enemy." Some 
editors consider tmnitcMm as superfluous, and rejeot it from the 
text. 

SO. Cn, Pompeio, Compare the tepmnation of chapter 17p 
« cujusnt €f€* vobiisse,** dUs. 
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f^ SI. EB9€toUbat. Some editioiM haye dbesse. Compare Dio 
Cassias 36, 37: — ^'Ercl i'oitf koI &( b Uivw iB^avwtv^ ^$0fi n k 
yt^vctUf fili n •wrop^jr, ica2 M^ aihrip U 'Ifin^ia^^ wp6fan9, &s nit 
ir* dfx^v rtifaj Iirtittljt col h /liv hit^Sa iwi rwr ircxwf fodv, diuHins 

82. Quam pbtres. The common text has eompturet. 

23. In pronnda iierfadens. ** While xm a march within his 
province." Cortius reads in promndamf making in equivalent to 
intra, 

24. SuiU qui iU dictmt. Strict Latiuity requires dicanU^ which 
we have given therefore in place of the common reading Mcunl. It 
most he confessed, however, that several 'instances occur, even in 
the best writers, of the indicative bemgthus nsed with the relative. 
( Vid. SeheUer. praeeept. »iyli. vol. 1, p. 106. Heutinger ad Oe. it 
Of. 1, 24.) The 8id>janctive, however, on such occasions is cer- 
tainly preferable, and in some cases essential to persiHcuity, other- 
wise the subject may be mistaken for the predicate. For example, 
if we say, '*<Sttn< &ofi», f im ikvmt^'' to express, " They are good men 
who say," and also, '* There are good men who say," the expression 
is evidently ambignons. This ambiguity is removed by expressing 
the fonner sentiment by " SvMi, bom, qui dieunt" in which case the 
relative clause is the subject, and the antecedent clause the predi- 
cate ; and by expressing the latter sentiment by *^ Sunt bom, qm 
dicant" where the antecedent clause is the subject, and the relative 
clause the predicate. {Vid. Crambie^s Gymnasium^ vol. 2, p. 21.) 

26. Or. Pompoi, dtc. We have here a perfect hexameter: 
Cntn PSmpell vitiru ftddsqui clisntis. (Compare Muretut ai. 
die. 1, Cat. L) Similar " disjecta membra poetae" occur in the 
best prose writers. We subjoin a few of the most striking ;— 

Haec ubi dicta dedit, stringit gladium, euneoque 

FaetOy per medias vadii (I^eyi 22, 66.) 

. ' s Uvam 

AugurOa patrum et prisca formidine sacram* {Tacit.) 
Post natos homines, ut, cum privatue oHeset. {Nepos. ) 
Armeniatiue amissa, ae rursus utraque recepta. {Sueton.) 
Ex arce augurium capientibus qffide^. {Val Max.) 

Aut prudentia major ineet, out non medioeris. {Cie. de Off.) 

The term dientes, which occurs in the passage of Sallost to which 
this note refers, has no relation whatever to the Roman ms^tutioa 
of patronage and clientship, but signifies hero merdy "retainers," 
pr "adherents." 
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86. Adgre$909. Far aggrestot. This is generally termed an gg 
trchaism ; but, according to Seheller, it is « question Whether the 
ancients erer altered the fofm of the preposition when in composi* 
ti(m« H«- cimsiders it always more accurate to retain as far as \ 
possible the prepositions in an unaltered form, as adferOf aituli, 
adlatwm; mriHot innurgOf dtc. (SeheUeff L. O. yoI. 1, p. 129.) 

27. Praeterea. ^ In any other instance.** — In medio relinquefnus. 
Some editions have rdinquimug* In medio rdmquere is " to leave 
uiidetermined." 

1. In rem. " Of advantage."— r7ni>«riro#. "All, at one and 89 
the same time.** Some critics have defined unherei as meaning, 

" all at one time,** while cuncti denotes "all in one place.** The 
pr(Ment passage favours such a distinction, although instances are 
frequently met with where it is not observed, and where unherei 
merely signifies " all together,*' or " considered as one aggregat^.*^ 
{Quaei ad unum verei.) 

2. Aedium. " Of the house.** The primitive meaning of oeitf, 
in the singular, is " an apartment,** or " room.** Hence it denotes, 
in the same mimber, " a temple,'* i. e. an apartment or chamber for 
divine worsh^. In tiie phiral it means " a house,** i. e. a collection 
of apartments under one roof. 

3. Arhitrie. "Witnesses.** Noltenius defines arhUer to be, 
according to its primitive import, " Oeeulte adrepenef qui euie octUis 
videt, Jtttf^Ke miribue audii.** The most probable opinion is, that 
it is derived from the obsolete verb hitere^ " to go,** bemg com- 
pounded of or for ad, and h'tere, in the same way as we have areeeeo 
for adceeeo. TeeHe means **a witness,** chiefly m a cause or 
trial. " One who bears testimony.** (Crombie** Cfymn. vol. 1, p. 
809.) 

4. Neque ego, dec. The personal pronouns in Latin are seldom 
if ever expressed without implying emphasis in a greater or less 
degree. Ego is here equivalent to lytaye, ** Nor, I assure you, 
would I, relying on men of cowardly spirits or fickle minds, grasp at 
uncertaintiea in place of what is certain.*' 

6. Tempeetatibu>e. "Occasions." 

6. Quia vobie, dec. " Because I am well aware, that the same 
things are good or evil to you which are so to me.** 

7. Nam idem veUe, dbc. " For to have the same desires and the 
same aversions, this, in fine, is the surest bond of friondship.*' 
Literally, " tc wish and not to wish the same thing, this, in fine, fs 
firm friendship.*' 

6. Dherei, " On different occasions.** 

0. Coneueit " Has come/* or " has fallen.*' Compare SaUueL 
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QQ Hist frag, lAb, 3. OrtJio lAdmi ad plebem. " Itaqui amnea am' 
eesMtrt jam in paucorum iommottonem," dec. 

10. Tsirarchae. *< Tetnichi.^* Tetrareha originally ngnified 
one v^ ruled orv it» fourth pait of a conntiy or Ongdam, (fiom 
Hrrapa and dpx4>) AAerwaids, however, the term pierely came to 
denote a minor or inferior potentate, without any reference to. the 
extent of territory goyemed. Thus, according to Straho, Gallo- 
Graecia in Aaia Minor was governed at first by twelve tetraidis, 
afterwards by three, and lastly by two, preTious to its being made a 
kingdom. 

11. VecHgaUa. Strictly speaking, the SHpendiariiy or TrU*- 
tarii, were those who paid thehr taxes in money ; and the Vectigaka 
were those who gave a certain part of the produce of the soil to the 
repablic. The words, however, as in the present instance, aro 
sometimes confounded. 

12. PopuU, nationest dbc. Geiu is the root or stock, containing 
many families, (famHiae,) or even nations, {luttianes,) It is die 
generic term in respect to noiio and fimUUa, Thus the Germans 
may be called gens, the Saxons naiio; or, if we rise higher, die 
Europeans may be called gena^ the Germans naiio. Gens is even 
sometimes applied to the whde human race ; as, *' Gena komhmm 
est hoc belhuu adoersa.*^ {PHn, H. N, 8, 25.) Popuhu is more 
extensive than notio, but in general less so than g^ns^ thon^ in- 
stances are not unfirequent where populus Kodgens directly coincide. 
The tenn popuU in the text may be rendered by '* communities.*' 
{Cromb^^s Oymwummt vol. 2,^p.266.) "1/ 

13. His obnoxO, dec. " At the meroy of these men, to wfaoiqtf 
if the republic were in a sound and healthy state, we would proved 
source of continual alarm." / 

14. Repulsas. " Repulses in suing for office." Some editinfti 
give repulsis as a participle. The term repidsas has nothing ia it 
coQtraiy to correct Latinity. Compare livy, (39, 66,) **fost dttas 
repulsas." 

15. Vervm etUm verOf dee. '< But, mdeed, and I call gods and 
men to witness the truth of my assertion," dec. 

16. Viget aetaSf ammus vakL ** Our yesis are vigorous, our 
spirit is unbroken." 

17. Cetera res ezpediet, ^ The rest will follow of course." The 
literal meaning is, ** the remainder of the affair wfll extricate itself 
(from the dangers which at present surround it.)" 

18. In extruendo mari, dtc. " In building up a sea, and in level- 
ling mountains." Alluding to the extravagance of the Romaa 
nobility, in their fish'ponds, pleasure-grounds, dec 
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1. Ma Unas, dtc. Refening to the erection of tvro hoiuesin 90 
imitiediate connezioB with one another, and c<Mnmimicatmg throng^ 
out. Compare the Septuagint Yersi<Hi, (Is. 5, 8,) olavvdirrwrts oUlw 
Kfds oUiavy and Tacitus, {Asmal. 15, 39,) " dmno ^alatmm et horUm 
contimutre.** 

2. LaremfamUiarem. '< A home of our own." 

3. TortunuUa. " Embossed plate.*' From T6pnftaf '* va$ eaeUh 
turn." The term has no reference whatever to engravinfft hut is 
confined to work adorned with bass-relief. *' Allein da es vom MetaU 
gebraucht wird, so kann es bios auf Formen nnd Geissen sich 
beziehen ; und, da es nur erhobne Arbeit anzeigt, so lasst sich ohne 
nahem Grund auf kein Stechen und Graben deuten." {Hsym^ 
SamnUung antipuuischer Aufsatze. Th. 9, 6, 129.) 

. 4. NoiML dirvunt, " Though they pull down edifices but recently 
eoEeeted.'' Some prefer Vetera, as a reading, in place of nova, but 
this weakens the sense. In support of the present lection, compare 
Suetonius, {vU, Com. 46,) '* Munditianim lautUiantmque etudio' 
sissmum midti prodideruaiU: villam in Nemoremi afundameniis 
inchoatam, magnoque stmUu abechUam, quia nan tota ad animum 
ei responderat, totam diruitse, qwmquam tenuem adkuc et obaert^ 
turn." . ^ - 

5. Traiunt, vexant, " Though they squander^ though they lavish 
m the wildest eztrsvagance." TrakujU is here equivalent to dip- 
trahurU, and vexant to insano luxu disperdunt, 
^ 6. Summa lubidme,  ** By the most lavish and capricious ex- 
penditure." 

7. Mala res, dec. " Our present condition is a wretched one, our 
hope of the future worse." 

8. Quibus mala, dec. " Unto whom all evils abounded, but who 
possessed neither property.nor «ny hopes of lawfully acquiring it." 

9. Qmeta mooere, " To disturb the tranquillity of the state.*' 

10. Quae conditio belli foret. " What were to be the conditions 
of their engaging in the contest.** 

11. Quid ubique, &c. Ubiqtie is used both here and elsewhere 
by SaUust in the sense of et ubi. 

12. Tabulas novas. **An abolition of debts.** The oidinaiy 
writing materials of the Romans were tablets covered with wax, 
paper, and parchment. Their stylus was broad at one end ; so that 
when they wished to correct or erase any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and smoothed, the wax with the broad end, after which the 
tablets might be written on anew. Hence when debts were dis- 
charged, the former marks were smoothed over, and the tablets 
were ready for a new score. 
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9Q 18. Pr$90r$fiimum. S3^.fiiBk intiodaced Ihe method of pio- 
TM'«|*««» Upon his letum to the ciiy* afteyr having orertfaiowii 
th* putjr of Mariut, ha wrote down the names of thoee whom he 
doomed to die, and ocdered them to he fixed np inthe pqUicplacei 
of the city, with the promise of a certain reward {duo taUtUa} £ar 
the head of each penon eo proscribed. New lista {tmbulae prostrip- 
tumit) were repeatedly exposed, as new victims occnzred to hti 
miwtnij or weio suggested to him. The hmd and fertones of the 
slain were divided among the fkisnds of SyUa. Catilino pnimised 
a lapetition of these enormities to his Mowen. 

14. Bdhim mtqug lubido putomm. <*Wsr and thelieenseof 
cowiiieiors." 

16. P. SiUium NueerimLtn, Consult Hiskntical Index. 

16. 0. Aniomum, Son of the celehiated orator, M. Antonhs^ 
and brother of M. Antonius Creticos, the father of the tnumrir. 
Consttlt Historical Index. 

17. Owmiku neeesntudimbiUt dec. '* Beset hy ereiy species d 
want,'* i e. in the most emharxassed circnmstances. 

18. Cum so »e emuuUm, We )>ave restored te old reading. 
Coitins gives eo eommiem, dec., and makes so an adverb. (<* On 
this accomit," '* therefore.**) This, however, is forced. The mean- 
ing is, '* that, in tonjunction with him, (Antonitu,) he (Catiline) win 
make a beginning of the enterprise." The reference is to thek 
being colleagues in the consulship, 

19. MakOciU inerepai. ** He attacks with revflu^.**— CWj»- 
iitatis sitae. " Of his ruling propensity." 

20. PeiUionem mam. ** His appKeation for the coaavilsfaip.'' 
91 1* Humam corporis sanguxnem. According to Dio Caasiafl^ 

(87, 80,) a boy was alain by the conspirators, and, after a aoleom oath' 
had been taken over his entrails, GatfliQe and his accompliceB par- 
took of them as at a sacrifice, {};n\&yxvf^t» oArk furk rc3v iXXw.) 

% Indi cum post exseeratUmem^ dtc. << Huit when, after having 
invoked a solemn curse upon their own heads in case they proved 
faithless, they had all alightly tasted thereof." Some editions place 
a comma after vnde^ but it is much mote elegant to refer it to the 
eontents of the cup, 

8. Atqut eo, dec. DictUare does not refer to Catfline, but is 
used as die historical infinitive for dietitabanif and refers to thoss 
persons who propagated tiie report in question : " and tfaej reported 
about that he had done it with this view, in order that," dee. 

4w AHus alU, dec. ** Being canseioue,- one to another, of so great 



a cnme." 



8. Ciceronis inmdiam. ** The odium against Ciesie.'* 
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•. JVo nutgrnhUHiu. ",Coiitid«riii^ its importanee.*' Tlie9| 
nwnning of th« in^iole puMge m this ; tha proof, on which Ihit 
•ccQMtioii note, is too iligfat, eoosidering the hetry oAtare of the 
chttge, for mo to exprets aaj definito or decided' opinioa on the 
eabjeet 

7. Amuwerma. '^ Had expelled.*' Among their odier duties, the ^ 
cenaon had the inapeetion of pnbUe morala. A genend renew of 
the yrMe Roman people took place every luitrum, a period of fire 
yeaca. The manner ^f ezpelUng from the aehate waa by paaaing 
over the name of the delinquent in calling the aenatorial roll. 

8. Vamttti. <* Ineonaiderateneaa/' or <* want of judgment." 

9. Prornu, nefue dkercy dec. *' In ahorty he did not at all caie 
what he either aaid or did." 

10. Vetua €mi»uetudo. <' An intimacy of long standing."— Jftrnte 
Urgiri p&ierat, ** He waa leaa able to lavish presenta npon her." 

U. Mmria meniesquet dec. ** To make her ^ moat extravagant 
promisea." A proverbial mode of expreaaion. (Compare iidogia 
Fefenwn, p. 472/col. 3.) The veib pcilieerit generally, perhapa, 
aignificant of expreaa and certain engagementa and tboae made by 
a tr onger aflirmationa, ia enjoyed only in a good sense, aa exciting 
hope ; whereaa promUtere holda forth either good or evfl, awakening 
hope or fear. (Oromdte's Cfymntuium, voL S, p. 146.) 

18. (Mnwxia, '< Obedient to hia wiH" 

18. Intolenime, « Stnnge conduct." 

14. SuUato auetore, <* Having concealed the name of her in- 
formant." Undentand de narraiicm. Compare Cicero, {ad AH, 
8, S4,) '* Caepitmem de oratiene sua nstuUi." 

18. M, TtiUw CiceronL Cicero obtained the qnaeatorah^ at 
ihirty-^me ; the aedileahiqi at tkhrty^even ; the praetorabip Bi forty ; 
the conawlahip at forttf-thres ; and he iitforme na that his appoint- 
ment to each of tfaeae officea waa m the very year in which he was 
eligible by law. 

16. PUraque mobSiias. The feminine aingnlar pleraque ia not 
naoal among the Latm writen. Salluat haa already need it in tl» 
17th chapter of the Hiatoiy of tlna Conspiracy. Compare JugurthOf 
c. 54 and 79. Auloa Gelliua, (17, 81.) Apuleina, {Afol, tuh.fin.^ dec.) 

17. Crtdibant. NobUiiaa, aa a collective noon, takes the plural 
verb. 

18. HoiM noenf. Among the Romana, thoae who were the first 
ef their family that had raiaed themadvea to any curule office were 
called HammtM novt, **Dew men," '*apatarta," dee. Compare 
i^ipian, B. C. (8, 3,) iraXaffn ^ofrai (aciL «uy»^f,) r«^ if* lavrdr, ilXX* 
9$ T%^ sfty^Mir, yyt y lfwvf , and Jngurttia, note 8, page 3. 

33 
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QJ 19. PoHfmen. '< Lagged bebaid.*' 

90. Pcfudtaru, '< The accomplioM." Undeietaiid «oetaf . 

QQ 1. Smutam imrfiMai. *^ Boiiowed." HiU derives the a^yectne 
flNftmif finom mttlwe, and mekes it impl j a change of the thing lail> 
and a letnxn made by an equivalent. Whereas comrnodare^ "ta 
lend," supposes the subject restored as it was given, (i^iumyau, 
p. 310.) There is aome doubt, however, whether- the ^^jmoihg 
hero assigned to muiuuM be coirect. Yarro makes the Latin sts* 
iMIim to be ft^Xrw among .the Sicilian Greeks, which last is eqmn- 
lent to xi^iSt " a favour," " an act of kindness,*' &c AM^ dni 
we have in a fragment of Sophron, ^Xr^v ini ^. Consult Mitter, 
Etnuker, vol. 1, p. 13. ' 

3. ManUum. This Manlius had held a commission in the amf 
of Sylla, under whom he had acquired coosidei&ble militaij eaqKn- 
ence, and accumulated gi^eat wealth, which he soon dissipated faf 
his excessive extravagance. Plutarch, Dio Cassiiis, and Appian, 
write the name MaXAio( ; and hence it would seem that lfa£^ 
which ia the reading of a few manuscripts, is more correct than 
ManUnu. The editions of Salluat, however, give the latter lianii, 
with very few exceptions. 

8. Princeps belli /aeiundi, V The first to begin the war.f. 

4. AdsciviMse, Understand nld, which is expresaed in soma 
editions. 

6. QwUf ubi aetas, dec. *^ Who, when years had aet bounds to 
their sources of gain, but not to their luxurious indulgences.^ Nepu 
is here equivalent to et non. v 

6. Servitia urbana, " The cify alaves." Senritium^ in the sin- 
gular, meana " alavery," dec. In a few instances, however, it bs 
the same aigpification aa the plural. Compare Cic. in Vtrr* 7, 4^ < 
mei. Id, de Hanup. resp. c. 13, circa med.^ dec. 

7. Semprania. A member of the illuatrious house of the Smi- 
pronii, from which the two Gracchi and other «^i«tm|piifhH mea 
derived their descent. 

8. Virilis audaciae. " Stamped with manly boldness.*' 

9. Viro. She married Becimus Junius Brutus, who held fhecoo- 
solship with M. Aemilius Lepidus Livianus, A. U. 0. -677. 

10. PsaUere. This verb, from the Greek t/zaXXw, means eidier 
to play upon a musical instrument, or to accompany it at the sama 
time'with the voice. — ^The infinitives psaUere and 9aUare, and like- 
wiae the accusative muUa aHot depend on docta, 

\l, EUganiiu9. " With more el^ance." " With more akai** 
This word seems used in a bad sense, referring to loose, indecent, 
and theatrical gestures in dancing, which, at the same time, bow 
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Page, 
•ver, wete not ungraceful. In the eaiiier period of tbo R(»nan Qfj 
republic, both dancing and music were held in little repute. After 
the adoption of Grrecian customs and habits, morti regard was paid 
to them, and they met with less censure, especially music. In the 
corrupt ages of the empire, when public morals were at their lowest 
ebb, dancing of course came fully into vogue, and without any  
blame being attached to it. It may perhaps excite our surprise that 
the Romans should have condemned what we regard as so innocent 
an amusement ; but we should bear in mind, that the dancing which 
the Romans censured can only be compared with the worst species 
of our opersrdsncing, since they had also their religious dances, 
those of the Salii in particular, which were sanctioned by the prac- 
tice of ages. The Latin verb which we translate *' to dance," pro- 
perly signifies, toleap high and frequently ; the corresponding Greek 
▼erb (djox^o/iai) has a similar meaning : Plato in his Cratylus explains 
it by /tcTCMpl^M and xdXXu : so Antiphanes in Athenaeus, p. 688, 
b-r has the expression kopiia dp;^etra(, "the heart leapB,"/oT«raf>dra 

12. Instrumenta luxwriae. '* The instruments of vice." 

13. CredUum ahjurofoenU. " Had foresworn a trust reposed in 
her."^-Prae£ep« abierat. " Had plunged headlong into ruin." 

14. Verum ingemum eju»<, dec. " Her native powers, howeyer, 
were far from contemptible." , 

lj5. Facetiae. Facetiae denotes gracefulness in general, or that ' 
elegance of wit and humour, which indicates a correct and delicate 
taste. — The primary idea implied in Lepos, and lepiduSf is sweetness 
or softness* opposed to what is harsh and rough, and the term is 
confined to the mode of expression : whereas facetiae is applicable 
tp the sentiment as well as the diction or gesture, designating the 
chatBcter. of the mind, as possessed of taste and judgment. (Fti. 
Crombie'a Gymnaevtm, vol. 2, p. 39.) If, afier these premises, we 
migfat venture to translate the passage in Sallust to which this note 
refers, it would be as follows : " In a word, she possessed a large 
share of refined' wit, and much ci^tivating sweetness of expression." 

16. Deaignatua, Consult note 13, page 105. 

17. Dclua^OMt astuHae. '* Dexterity or address." Dolus is here  
equivalent to what the civilians call dolus bomiSf i. e. a stratagem 
put in operation agamst an enemy, in one*B own defence. Thus 
Ulpian remarks : ** Veteres ddum etiam bonum dieebant, et pro 
aoUertia hpe nanun aeeiptebant : maxiine si adversus hostem UUrth 
ntmme aUqms mttckmeiur" 

18. PMieendo per FUhiam, Some- editions place a comma 
9RwpoUhendo, and connect per Fulvtam with efftcerat^ lemoring 
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^ th« point before the iMt mMitioMd Wixid. The panetMlkmittMr 
text is far piefenble. 

19. PtticHon* frofrincUte. The prorince of Macedonia had ftflai 
to the lot of Cicero, but he ^(eneroosly yielded it to Antoniiie, uto, 
being in indigent circumatances by leaaon of his dissipated life, mi 
the noxe easily inclined to xeceire a rich prorince as the pace cf 
his adherence to the state. Antonius held the govenunenft of Mace- 
donia for two years after the expiration of his consaMiq>, and, on )m 
return to Rome, was brought to trial and sentenced to peipslal 
banishment, for extortion, and for making war beyond the boandi 
of his pTOTince. {Idv. epU, 103.) Before his eloTation to the eoa- 
tnlship, the censors had eqieUed him from the senate. He i^ipssD 
to have been a man of profligate habits. 

90. Ne eontTA rempuiUeam^ dM. '* Not to cherish sentiBMBii 
hostile to the well-being of the state." 

81. ClienHum. The institution of patronage and cfientsh^ owed 
its origin to Romulus, accoiding to the common account. Tliat the 
patricians and plebeians might be connected together by the sCrietssI 
bonds, the monarch ordained that CTeiy jdebeian should diooae fren 
the patricians any one he pleased aa his patron, m protector, whose 
eUeni he was called. It was the pert of the patnmto adme and 
to defend his client, to assist him with his interest and substance ; 
in short, to do eyezy thing for him that a parent uses to do fat hb 
children. The client was obliged to pay all kind of respect te kii 
patron and to serve him witti his life snd fortune in sny extrenuly. 
Am regards the origin, howerer, of this relation between tlie tuo 
orders, it is mora than probable that the common account is ineor 
feet The institution of patronage would seem to have mpttaag fiosi 
a stste of society in which a superior eatte exeroised sway orer en 
mferior one : nor is this one of the leaat interesting ofajeets of 
inquiry connected with the early history of Rome. 

82. ConUtiorunL *' Of election." The comitia here lelaiiedte 
aro the Centuriaia. (Vid, AiainC» Roman AnHqviHeo,) 

88. ContuUhu, The Bipont edition reads coiuiilj, refsning ths 
term to Cicero alone. Cortius gives coHMulUm*, supposing the 
eoniulit designoH to be also meant.-i- Connie. « In the Caayw 
MarHus,'* 
QQ 1. Asperafoedaque *9inarani, <* Had eventuated in dissppoi** 
ment and disgrace." 

8. C. Julium, Not a member of the Julian family, bat prooeby 
sOuks obscure individual. Had he belonged to that ilhwirioas house 
he would have been mentuRied bj Stlliut among the principal «gnr 
BpBators. 
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fnge, 

8. Quern ubique. Tmqueniituht. 93 
4 Obsidere, ArTexb of the third conjugatkMi, ftom obsido, — ire, 

'*to beset.*' 

5. Cum tdo esse. ** Carried a weapon about with him." Thii * 
phra0eolog]ir k adopted from a law of the twelve tables, by which it 
was ferbiddeo to wear any weapon in the city. Compare Ciceio, 
{pro Milanef 4») ** Quae (lex) rum modo hondnem oecidif sed esse 
cum Ulo hentinie ocddendi causa vetat." Upon any sudden proTO- 
cation the Romans used the graphium or stylus as a weapon, which 
they carried in a case. Hence probably the origin of the word stileUo 
m I^lian. 
. 6. Item aUos jubere, ** He directed others to do the same," L e. 
item^ esse cum tdo* 

7. FesHntare. *' He wae actively employed.*' 

9. Intempeeianocie, "In the dead of night." Intempesta nox 
pto^xXy denotes that period of the night which is fit only for repose, 
or, to use. the words- of Macrobius, {Sat. 1, 3, extr.) " qiuie turn 
hahei idoneum tempus rehisg^endis" ^ 

0. M, Poreium Laeeam. This indiyidual has ahready been men- 
tioned in the 17th chapter.- According to Cicero, (1 in Cat. 4,^^iro 
SuUOf 18,) the meeting was held in the house of Ijaeca, on the ni^t 
of the 6th Norember, (" ea noctCj quae consecuta est posterum diem 
nonarum Novembris, me (Cicerone) eottmUe.**) SaUust evidently 
places the time of this meeting too early : he seems to have been 
under the in^essibn that it was held about the close of October, 
since he only mentions the accusation of L. Paullur against Catiline 
(which occurred on the 28d October) in tiie dlst chapter. Cicero's 
account agrees, with Sallust's as to this haying been merely a par- 
tial meeting at the house of Laeca : '* cowoemsse eodem eomphtres 
ejusdem a$MfUiae scelerisque socios.** Dio Cassius only states ihat 
Catiline directed his accomplices to assemble by night at a certain 
bouse, {Is oUiw Ttvik avWiyilvai, 87, 32.) 

'10. C. Cornelius, &c. Cicero here differs from Sallust, and 
makes both Cornelius and Yargunteins to have belonged to the 
equestrian order. ** Reperti sunt duo equites Rcmani, qui te ista 
eura ^iberarent, et sese ilia ipsa necte paulto ante lucem me mea in 
lectvio inter feeturos poUicerentur.** (1 in Cat. 4.) The discrepancy, 
however, may easily be removed by supposing that Vargdnteius, 
although a senator, was of equestrian extraction and rank. Plu- 
tarph calls the two individuals in question Marcius and Cethegus, 
{vit. Cic. 16, ed. Hutten, vol. 6, p. 236). The account given by 
Appian varies from that of Sallust in one or two particulars, and 
•Iso, like that of Plutarch» in th« names. Appian makes Lentulua 

83* 
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93 ud Cethegos. to hATe beto the mteoded MsaaatOB. (B. G. 
% 3.) The lUtemeat of SaUuit ia ao doobt entitled to the moit 
credit. 

11. £e iiocte pauBo po$tf dee. ** PauUo foai inUmpeMUam. m> 
l«ei," obeenres Cortiu»y " hoc eet primo nune, iUad enim tempoi 
•alutatioDum ent.*' It w«s the custom tt Rome ibr the coneob t» 
hold their levees early in the moming. 

13. ^cuJti tabUahtm. ''As if £» the pnipose of ytiymg thor 
lespects.*' 

13. InUUegU, TThe old present : sn aichusm for imteBigiL 

14. Latrones, Goyemed by BcUicUare nnderstood. 

15. SuOanit eelanU, The soldiers of Sylla, settled mm cokmiiti 
on the lands of the Etrurians. Compare Cicero, (% in Cmi. 9,) 
**Ht 9wU homine* ex,iu eolonHM qua* SuUm tonMtitmit^ dice. 

16. AncipiH maio. " By the double danger," i e; bofh witlim 
and without the city. 

QA 17. Prwato eontiUo. " By his own priTste '^HgilaBc^" or, ''by 
his single management^*' 

1. Rem all senahtm rtferL *' He leys the matter before tha 
senate." Bahl supposes this to haire taken jdoce on the 19thor3l8t 
of October. 

3. Vclgi rumoribuB exagiiaiam. " Noised abroad by reason of 
the popular rumours." Cortiua pzefen exagittUMMf thoo|jh Ike retains 
the common reading : exagitatum would refer to the senate being 
agitated and alarmed by the popular rumours, preTiooa to Cicero's 
formal reference. 

$. In atrod negotio, " In a dangerous emergency." 

4. Ea poUstaa, dec. Cortius considen ea as an ablatite^ wilK 
formula deereH, or some other equivalent expressioii, understood. 
This interpretation appears to ue rather forced : we would prefer 
rendering the passage as follows: ** This is the highest anthoiity 
which, in accordance with Roman Asage, is bestowed vpom say 
magistrate." The whole passage forms a "locus daesicus" in 
relation to the meaning and limits of die famous decree to wfaidi it 
alludes. . The decree was called UUimum or Eziremum. By it 
the republic was said to be entrusted to the consuls. For 180 years 
b^ore Sylla, the creation of a dictator was disused ; but in danger- 
ous emergencies the consuls wsre armed with dictatorial power bf 
a decree of this nature. 

6. Imperium atque juUcmm, 6x, <* To exercise the hjfj^issl 
■ailitary and civil contioL" Imperium, as opposed to MmgtMtnimM 
n PoUetae, denotes militaiy power or authority. 

ft. JfUm esrum rentmf 4«. Some aamacnpts gm fmflte 
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CortiQs, and othen, however, pral«r nuUi. It it qnestioned whether ^^ 
nulU be the datiye case, according to the common fbim of declining, 
or the genitiye, according to the older mode of inflection. It ie 
thought by many that Hie position of the words strongly favoars the 
latter opinion. We take the liberty of dissenting from this. The 
common mode of eiplaining the passage we consider perfectly 
tuezceptionable : ** without an ez|ffess order of the pe<^e, no con- 
sul has the right of interfering in these things." 

7. R^ckmriL '< Read aloud. V—X€«!)sre. ** To read,** «• to pentse 
with the eyes with<^t uttering any sound.*'— -iS^oter^. ** To read 
•loud that others may hear.*' Compare NoUemut Lex. JaUibarhf 
vol.. 1, page 1146, seqq. 

8. Ante dUm sextum KdUndas NcvemMs, " On the sixth dqr 
before the JCalends o{ November/* i. e. the 87th October. The 
Latin phrase is equiyalent to du textoarUe KaUndas, or, according 
to the more usual form, eexio KtUndas, Emesti and others make 
dAtm to be goyemed by m understood, which is expressed in many 
instances. . Compare Cicero, PhU, 3, 8, " in iaUe diem It. Kel. 
i>cc.,** ^., and 1, tn CsAk 3, ^^Dixi ego idem tn eenaiu, c«e- 
dem te opHmaium cotUulieee in ante diem t. Ktd, Novemhree/* 
Zumpt, in his larger grammar, thinks that these qjparently anoms- 
ious phrases probably arose from a transposition of 091^0 ; and that 
baying once written ante die tertio Kalendae, they wimld easily be 
led to change die into diem, as if $ had been governed by ante. In 
bis smaller grammar, (Bancroft's transl. p. 333,) he considers ante 
diem in the %ht of an unchangeable substantive, sinfee prepositions 
which govern the accusative can be set before it Coiiq»are the 
usage of pridie. **Noe in Formiana e$u voiumue uepte ad pridie 
Jfonae Maiae," (Cuu ad AtL 8, 11.) 

9. Fieri " Were being held.*' 

10. Q. Marcttu Rex, Q. Metettue CreHcue. Consult Historieal 
Index. 

11. Cireumque loea, Cireum is here put for etreumjaeentUu 
Some editions read eircumque ea Iom. 

12. Ad wrhem. '<Near the city,*' or "at the gates of the 
city.*' Generals who claimed a triumph could not enter the city 
imtil the senate had decided upon their application. If they nuM 
lated this rale, their military power instantly ceased, and their 
right to a teiumph was lost, since no citizen was allowed to hold 
any military power within the city- walls. It required a special law 
to be passed, giving them military authority within the city on the 
day of their triutnph. The senate met their victorions commandw 
wikhoQi the wtUs. 
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^4 18. CMlumnia paucorum. " By the cabak of ft few indhMoili." 
Cuiumma appears to be used here in a sense which approechei 
Teiy neariy its primitive one. If Priseian*s derivation of the term 
from the old Torb eah^ ** to thwart," ** to deceive,*' be the true one, 
(eoZttdtm in the supine being the intermediate step,) the origiDal 
meanmgofciJttfiifiMwin be, «mifair practices," ''cavitB,*' **c^ 
bds," dec. 

14. Sed praetifreM. Understand quoque missi, 

15. Permissum, "Pall power was given." PenmttereiM" to 
pdrmit," '* to give leave,** ** to empower." In the treatise addressed 
to Herennhis, permisno is defined to be, " Remtradere, et aUeupit 
voluntati coneedere.** Matidatwrn^ on the other hand, ccNTespondi 
very nearly to our English virord << commission.*' 

16. Pro tempore, &c. ** Proportioned to the eiigency and the 
danger." 

17. Sestertia centum, ** One hundred thousand sestertn." One 
thousand seHertn made a sestertium, which is the name of a sum, not 
of a coin. The common mode of reckoning among the Romans 
wms by »e$tertii or mumnd. The sestertius, ** sesterce," was a 
silver coin worth originally two asses and a half, and mazked by the 
letters L. L. S. lor libra, libra, sends, (two pounds and a half of cop- 
per,) sometimes abbreviated by contracting L. L. into H, thus H. S. 
unless H be an abbreviation or corruption from I. I. or t^o maxks 
of unity, which is far more probable. The oldest Roman money 
was of brass ; and an ox, as a coin, vras originally a pound of cop- 
per. But aft6r silver began to be coined, (some years before the 
first Punic war,) the as was made to weigh less, at first -I-, then |^, 
then j^, of the original weight, so that the coin, which at first bad 
weighed a pound, at last weighed but half an UTieia. Of silTer 
coins the denarius was originally equal to 10 asses, and file sester' 
tius, as above mentioned, to two asses and a half. Hence the namo 
sestertius, which is shortened from semistertius ; i. e. the first in 
as, the second an as, the third a half as. {Vid. Schmeighaeuser si 
Herodot. 1, 60. — Matthiae, O, G, vol. 1, page 176. BtomfiMs 
transl. and Remarks of editor.) After the reduction of the as, how- 
ever, to ^ of a pound, the denarius became equal to 16 asses, aod 
the sestertius, or quarter of a denarius, vna worth now 4 asses. A 
denarius weighed about 73 Paris grains, but under fiie first empe- 
rors it was gradually duninished'to 63 ; so that in the times of the 
republic 84 made a pound ; but under Domitiah, it took firom 96 to 
100. As the silver used in that coin was but little debased by 
•Uoy, we may assume that a denarius was equal to a Tery little 
more than 15 cents of our monfij ; a sestertius theielbn was eq[Oil 
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lo 8| erats, ind 1000 tetieirHif or a 9$$tertium, to $37^%. 94 
iZumpft L. O, p. 286. B§neroff9 irafuloHon,) 

18. GlaiitamwfmiXiM, "IVooptof gtaduton." GUdiaton 
w«M kept and maintoifted in fchook (tn /imIm) by pexaonf oallad 
ItfNWtae, who puidiaaed nd trained them. The whole number 
under one (aiittta was called fitmUia. Gladiaton were at fint 
vompoied of captiTea ind ihTeay or of condenmed malelaeton. 
Buft afterwavds, in the daya of the empennB, even free-bom citizens, 
ihduced by hire or inclination, fought on the aretia, some too of 
noble birth. 

19. Mmtret iiuigi9tr§tu$. The higher magistrates were the 
fDonsuls, praetors, and censors : the inferior magiatrates wsAb the 
•adales, tribunes, qoaestors, dec. {Vid, Aul. OiU. 13, 16.) 

90. LasehuL This term is commonly rendered " wantonne0O»'* 
m meaning which cannot apply here with any peculiar meaning or 
definite force. It appears to ua that ** devotion to public amuse* 
nenta** will suit the context better. Bureau de Lamalle translates 
the word in question by '* licence dissolue." 

81. JHiUwmAfuiee, From the time of Sylla down to this period, 
that is, for notfly twenty years, there had been an inteimission of 
civil discord. 

1. A4flicUur$ eese. "Were plunged in the deepest afflietion.'' 0g 
Tlie verb adJUeUure is the frequentatire of adfiigere^ which properly 
denotes ad terrum praetemeref being compounded of ad, and fiigert, 
*^ to dash or strike against." 

9. RogiUart. ''Were making continual inquiries about the 
conspiracy." 

3. Ta«iMfi eUif dec. " Although precautionaiy measures were m 
agitation against him." 

4. Lege PZou^ The Plautian, or Plotian, Law was passed 
A. U. 0. 666, hsTing been propoeed by M. Plautiue Sylvanua, tri« 
bune of the oommona. It ordained that all who should plot against 
the senate, offinr any violence to the magistrates, appear with a 
weapon in public, aeiae upon any of the higher plaeea of the city 
with seditious views, or beset, with an armed force, tite abode of 
Cdiy citizen, should be punished with exile. This law was subse- 
quently put in force against those of the conspirators who had not 
been capitally dealt with. 

6. PoMtremo, Sallust here resumes the strict order of the naiw 
ratire, which had been inteirupted by the digression in chapter 88. 
^HiereaJitmUue, dec. 

6. Jurgio, '^By an accusation originating in private animoaity,** 
/mrgvm ia used in thia same aense by Cicero^ (pro Cod* 18,) 
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^5 " OmnU »wU «Im mm mmtME, aed matedieid jiffgfi petnlmlif md- 
gtSj quam fnhhctd quMttkniis.** 

7. In senatum 9emi. Thia took plice on Uie airfh 6aj Mbn 
th0 ides of Norember, (the 8tfa of th« month, accoondiiig to our mods 
of reckoning,) and the meetmg of the aenate was hdd m the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stator, where Cicero had conrened that body. Ths 
atlempt on the conaol'a life {vid, chap. 28,) was made the daj pre- 
Tioua. Cicero inibrma na that Catiline waa ahnnned by aifl the 
•aaembled aenatoca. (Cte. tnCot. 2,6.) 

8. PraesenHam ejus timeiu, Catiline'a preaeoce in the aenata, 
on thia occaaion, waa probably feared by Ciceto for two reaaou : 
fint, leat, with the aid of thoae memberi who were hnplicated is 
the conapiracy, he might break forth into aome act of Tiolence ; and, 

* aecondly, leat the Tery ciienmatance of hii openly appekring in that 
aaaembly, niigbt lead many to believe that he waa tti innocent and 
calumniated man. 

0. Orationem halmit^ dec. ^'Delxrered an oration, brillkat ai 
itaelf and beneficial in ita reauka to the republic." The wpe&A, to 
which aUnaion ia here made, waa the first oration against Oitiline. 
So aplendid a borst of eztempoianeoos eloquence deserves kt 
higher encomiuma than the cold and formal praiae bestowed hy'^m 
hiatorian. This oration of Cicero proved of service to the state 
on two accounts : it rendered the conspiracy formed agajnalt the 
republic so clear, that no one could doubt ita eziatence, and it com- 
pelled Catiline to retire from the city. 

10. Quam potUa scnptam tdidit. ** Which he afterwaida com- 
mitted to writing and published.*' Elegant Latini^ for qtuun fo*" 
Ua 9crip$it et ediddt, ** In point of effect," observes Mr. Dunlop, 
« this oration must have been perfectly electric. The disclosme 
to the criminal himself of his most secret puiposee— 4heir flagitioos 
nature, threatening the life of every one preaent — ^the whole comae 
of hia villanies and treasona blazoned forth with the fire of incensed 
eloquence— and the' adjuration to him, by flymg firom Rome, to fiee 
his country from such a pestilence, were all wonderfidly calculated 
to excite aatoniabment, admiration, and horror." {JhuilofM Romtm 
Liieraturef vol. 2, p. 299. Lend, ed.) 

11. AdsedU, •« Took his Beai,**^AdHdere. «To ait down,** 
** to take one's 9eB,V-^Adsid»re, <' To keep one's seat," << to be 
sitting by the side of." The former is. compounded of ad, sad 
Mire ** to settle," or <<be fixed." 

12. Ut omnia bona in wpe hdberei, *< As to entertain hopea ol 
enjoying all prefermenta." Beanzte renders it, ** fantoijsaMBt 4 
pr^tendre a tout co qu'il y iivoit de mieoz," 
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18. Cuju9ip9iu» aigu9nui^*cmmy dec. "At whoM own huidt 95 
wid those of his ancestors, reiy many kindnnsses had been receired 
by the Roman commoni." 

14. LtquiUnUi ctrnt. "An adventitious eitizen.'* InqmUnus 
civig properly denoted one who waa not bom at Rome, but who 
possewed the rights of citisenship, hating no house of his own, but 
occupying a hired lodging. Cicero, who was bom at Axpinam, is 
here sneeriagly termed an adventitious citiien, lodging in the eity» 
Compare Appian, (BeU* at. 8,) is itlv ^ywwriav yivwif KAINON 
^M/ii^Mv' i< il ^Uv rUt mdXttHt IFKOYIAINON, f ^/mti ffoXofciir 
nlit hout99irras iir 4XX»rp(a(f oUtaif, Plutarch ( Vii, Cic.) states, that, 
on the occasion alluded to in the text, Catiline attempted to address 
the house in defence of his conduct, before Cicero rose up^ but 
that when he began to speak, the senators interrupted him in such * 
» manner that he could not be heard. He is silent respecting any 
reply having been made by him to the oration of the consul. It 
would appear from this, but more especially irom a remark of 
Cicero, in his speech for Muraena, (chapter 25,) that the narrative 
of Sallust is here erxoneous. According to Cicero, Catiline uttered 

a threat similar to that mentioned in the text, a few days before,, 
when replying to CatO) who menaced him in the presence of the 
senate with a public trial. Cicero, moreover, (2 Cai, 6,) in giving 
an account to the people, on the following day, of what had passed 
in the senate when he openly charged Catiline with hii guilt, statet 
expressly that the latter, in spite of his boldness, did not dare to 
make any r^ly to his speech. We find the same remark also m 
the Orator, 87, 129. Floras and Valerius Maximus copy the enor 
of Sallust. 

15. Parricidam, Catiline is here styled ** a paixicide,*' because 
plotting the destruction of his country, the common parent of all. 
Compare the language of Cicero, (21. Cai, 7,) " Te pairia ^(iit 
ac metndt^ et jamdm U nihUJudUat nut de panicidio auo eogi- 
tare.** 

16. Incendiwn vuumy dec. ** I will extinguish with their ruin 
the conflagration which threatens me." A metaphor taken from the 
demolition of an edifice for the purpose of stopping a conflagration. 
The edifice in this case was his native country. 

17. Jnsidiae ^omvXi, Some understand /Ki^oe, but the ellipsie 
is unnecessary, as the dative depends at once upon the preceding 
noun. So, '' Semen eaJtui,*^ (Cato. R. R. 5,) "Cauea rebus crean' 
dU" {Aitton, Ephem.) "R^biu humanit praeset,** {Senee. ad. 
Polyb. 81 .) Compare also our author*f own expression in this Pame 
chspter, " itindiae connUi maturerU.*^ 
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115 It. OfUtmmJmeUm creienM. <<BeliefmgilliuiiMMtaMMUi 
eoosM." Some editumt have/Kfu. 

19. Legumes teribereniur. AUuding to tlie farces wliieh tin 
pfMlan PumpehM Rufiis ind- MtteUiu Celer had been inlihorBrf 
to niw. (Cbapter 90.) 

SO. JVbeteifieefi^pMta. Thenigbthtfe aHadad towasdiatiiiUA 
inftMnmied between the 8di and 9th daya of November. For aa 
explanation of the phraae, etd. note 8, page 08. 

31. CumftueiM. Accoiding tp^ Plntsrch, <Ftf. Cie.) tJatffiBB 
narched oot with three hundred men well armed, and with the fu- 
cee and other enaigns of authority, aa if hehadbeenalawiblmagv- 
trate. Appian atatea that he aaaomed on hia ronte profeonsnlardj^ 
nity : *0 fiiw M fSfiicvt rt ««l mcXlKCas, &f rts dpSemtros^ nC fu v /rf>c 
Mrxf wpi Uvr99. (Appian. Bdl. Civ, 8, 3.) Dio Caaains nuikn 
him, after teaching Faesulae, to have taken the title and badgea of 
COnael. Kal w^ rhs ^«uo&6\at i\9<aVf rtfy re vtfXe/iey ivrucpwt ^bcCAcrv, 
mA ri hofM KtA rii¥ irm«V r«5y hfArw Xa/?<5*^, c. r. X. (XXo. ClM. 
* 87,38.) 

33. Prope diem, '' Siortly." The more nsnal ortbogrqilif v 
jMVpMiMm, aa one word. The accuastiye, according to the wiiten 
en ellipsia, dependa on ad nnderatood. {Palairefe Lalm EUipeee, 
page 13.) The adverb prope ia also not nnfreqaently joined to a 
dative. Thna Virg, Georg. I, 856, "propkts stalmUe wrmeHta 
tenereHiJ** Nep. Hann. 8, ** prophu Tt&ert,*' dec. 
96 ^' ^ '^^ numero. The common text has legatoM after fliaae 
words ; bat it is more elegantly nnderatood. " 

3. Cum mandatis. " With a meaaage." Beanzfo tenden it, 
** avec nne sorte de manifeate." Bnt CortiQa more correct^ makei 
the communication to have been a verbal one. 

9. Homini. " To any individual" Some editiona, in place of 
Aomtni, have aliis. 

4. Plerique patriae^ dee. The atudent will obaenre the douUe 
I construction in thia paaaage, by which ei^pertes ia firat joined with 
a genitive and unmediately after wi^h ablativea. This change of 
case ia not un&equent in Salluat. Thua, " Poenam siH oneri, na- 
^amtte^emperdundaereipubUcae /or«." {Cat. chap. 46.) " Vbividd 
tuque per vim, neque insidiia opprimi posit.*^ {Jug. chap. 7.) ** PU" 
roeque militiae, paueoe fama eognitoe aedre.** {Jug. ehap. 84.) 
OmapKn Plautoa, {Asm. 3, 8, 31.) « Ut meque, tefuc, maxme^ 
atque ingenio noatro deeuit.** 

6. Lege uH. " To avail himaolf of the beneAt of the taw." The 
law here alluded to is commonly called the P^pirian, nol becanae 
pnpoeed by a magistrate of that name, aa aome i«>»giti^ bnt on 
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aceotiiit of tto 1»yiDg beat occMioned by the conduct of a Ufornr Q^ 
named Lueiui Papiriut. It waa i>aMed A. U. C. 488, and ovdamed 
that no penon thonld be held in fettera'or ttockii, except conrieted 
of a crime, ind in order to punishment ; bat that, for money due, the 
goods of the debtor, not hie person, shoidd be answerable. (L»v. 
9, 28.) Livy remarks of this law, that it broke one of the strongest 
bonds of credit. ** Victum to die, ob impoteniim mjwriam iHMut, 
ingens vmculum fideiJ!* On this account, as maj well be supposed, 
it was unfaTOorably receiTcd by the rich, ahd had to be re-enacted 
forty years afterwards, at the time of the secession to the Jsmculum. 

6. Liberum eorput haben. The cruelty and oppression, whidi 
marked the conduct of the rich towards their unfortunate debtors 
occasioned most, if not all, of the disturbances that interfered with 
the earlier growth of the Roman state. 

7. Praetori$. To the praetors belonged the general administra- 
tion of public justice. Ilie city praetor (praetor urhanue) is here 
alluded to : he took cognizance of all litigations between citisens. 
The praetor peregrinue dispensed justice to foreigners at Rome, or 
to foreigners and citizens when inrolTod in controversy. 

8. Major e* vestrwn. Ahnost all the manuscripts have teetri for ^ 
vestrum; but, according to Aulus Gellius, (80, 6,) the oldest copies 

in his time exhibited vestrum. Correct Latinity requires this latter 
form, in the present case. Noetri and veetri are used when the 
genitive denotes the object ; as amor noetri, eura noetri, mieerere 
noetri, dec., bat noetrum and veetrum must be employed when the 
genitive indicates the subject; as freptentia veetntm, contentio 
veetrum, dec. {Vid. Zumpt. L, 0^. p. 241.) 

9. Jnopiae opitulati eunt. Alluding to the laws passed at various 
times for diminishing the rate of interest. 

10. Argenlum aere eolutum eet. ** Silver was paid with brass." 
The allusion is to the Valerian. Law, de quadrante, proposed by L, 
Valerius Flaccus, when consul, A. 17. C. 667. By the provisions 
of this law, the fourth part only of the debt was paid, namely, an 
as for a eeetertiue, and a eeetertiue for a denariue ; or 26 for 100, 
and 260 for 1000. The eeetertiue was originally equal to two aeeee 
and a half ; and the denariue to ten ; when, however, the weight of 
the ae was diminished to one ounce, a denariue passed for sixteen 
aeeee, and a eeetertiue for four, which proportion continued when 
the ae was reduced to half an ounce. Yelleius Paterculus (2, 28,) 
•peaks of the Valerian law above mentioned, in terms of merited 
reprobation. ** Valeriue Flaecue, turpieeimae legie auetor, qua 
eredUoribue quadraniem eolvi jueeerat." Montesquieu, on the otim 
band, praises this law. {VEeprit dee Loie, 22, 22.) The enoTi 
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QA into which he feU« of mietakixig quadranst in the text of Pateicnb^ 
M equivftlent to uMUrae frienUSi after being noticed and conected 
bj many of the learned, wu finally removed firom his wock. 

11. Seees^U. Three aecessions of the people are recorded in 
Roman history. The first took place A. U. C. 260, on account of 
the aeverity of creditors, and was made to the sacred monnt. {Li9. 
%f 32.) The second was occasioned by the conduct of Appios 
Claudius, the decemvir, and was made first to the Aventine and 
afterwards to the sacred mount (Liv« 3, 50.) It bappened A. U. 
C. 306. The third was produced by the same cause as the fin^ 
and was made to the Janiculum, A. U. C. 466. (£iv. epit. lib. 11.) 

12. Nemo bofm$. " No man of spirit." 

13. Anutlit. "Parts with." The student will observe tkat^cr£( 
would change entirely the spirit, of the passage. AmUtere is simplj 
** to lose the possession of a thing which one has once had.*' Per- 
dere, on the other hand, is " to lose," " destroy," or ** tfirow away 
uselessly or hurtfuUy." Thus, in the treatise addressed to Heren- 
nios, (4, 44,) we have the following : " Quod miki bent videtuf 
Deciiit irUelUxisse, pti se devomsse dicitUTt et pro legioTtUms m 
hosU* intulisse meddoa ; unde amisit vitam, at non perdidit." ( Vii. 
Crombie^s Gymruumm^ vol. 1, p. 98.) 

. 14. Quoruun modo, &c. " In what way we may pensfa, aAer 
having most effectually avenged our blood ;" i. e. how we may sell 
our lives as dearly as possible. 

16. Marcius. The verb r«fpon<2»< is elegantly understood. Tbua^ 
Phaedrust 1,26,8, "At ilUt facerem, m^herculef met esee adrtm 
camie te eupidwm meae.^* {Vid. PdmreCa Latin EUipees, p. 254^) 

16. Optumo cuique. " To each most eminent person." Optuau 
cuique is here equivalent to optimaiibus stnguUe. From a con* 

. parison of various passages in Cicero, it would appear that qpthnMSes^ 
in that writer, denotes " persons distinguished l^ rank or political 
mei^it," and sometimes ike former only. Crombie^s Gynmntium, 
vol. 2, p. 107. 

17. Non quo, &c. ** Not that he was conscious to lumself," dec 
This use of non quo for non quod has been very much dispnted. 
H. Stephens {Schediasm. 2, 7,) and Laurentius Valla {Eleg. 2, 37,) 
particularly oppose it TurseUinus, on the other hand, successfnllf 
defends its correctness, both from the language of manuscrqpts and 
the usage of the best writers. (Ture. de Part. p. 494> ed. lApe. 
1769, and p. 240, ed. BaiUy Lond, 1828.) It is, however, not to 
be denied, as Zumpt well observes, that it is safer in general to say 
*um quodf non eo quod, non idea quod, non quoniam, dec {Zvn^ 
^' G. p. 335.) 
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18. Bx iua conteruioru. ** From any private quarrel of hie." 90 

19. Earum exemplum. " A copy of it.*' Of coiuaa we imift 
regard the letter as genuine, and not the production of the hietorian. 

I. Q. Catulo S. The letter 8 is abbreriated from BaluUm^ 97 
-which ia governed by dieit nndemtood. The whole ezpreasion in 
tlie text will be equivalent to " L. Catiline greets Q. Catuhis/' or, 
*' wishes him health.** As regards the epistolary correspondence 
of the Romans, the following remarks may not be misplaced. If 
either of the parties was invested with an office, civil or military, it 
was usual to expreas it thus : ^ P. Serv. RuUu$. Trib. pi. x. tir 
Pampeio ConnlV* When the person addressed was an intimate 
friend, thpy sometimes added the epithets " HumsmgnmiiiSf** 
i* OpHmutf" *' SiumsHmuSf** and very frequently ** Sutu,*' as 
*' Praetores SyracuMoni MareeUo $uo** The '* Praeloqumm*' ws« 
sometimoa conceived in the following terms : '' 8i vaUi, gaudee ; 
€go wdeo^^* and frequently written in the iniUala only, S. Y. O. E. 
V.orS y.B. £.E.V.(hatis, "5t«a^, ftMCtfs^e^ovolM.*' The 
letter fitoquefttly ended with the word '* Fofe,** sometimes *' Ave,^ 
or ** Salve" tfi which, in some instances, was added the ezpiession 
of eodeaiment, **Mi amm$V The place where the letter was 
written was subjoined, unless previously communicated. The date 
always expressed the day, frequently the year, and somethnes tho 
hour. They used no signature, or subscription, unless when writ- 
ing to emperors. There was very rarely an inscription on the out* 
side, the tetter being delivered to a letter^arrier, (Td^e^Zonut,) who 
was made acquamted with the perwn for whom it was intended. 
The letter was tied round with a string, the knot of which was 
sealed. The seal was, generally, a head of the letter-writer, or of 
some of his ancestors, impressed on wax or chalk. Henoe the 
phraaea for '' to open a letter,*' are " vinculum tolvere," **ineider0 
Ununij'** *' epigtolam solvere." It was usual also for the bearer of 
the letter, before it was opened, to request the person to examine 
the seal, that he might be sure there was no imposture. Cromhie^g 
Oymnaeiumf vol. 1, p. 888. 

3. Egregiatuafidee, Ac. *< Yourdistmguished integrity, known 
to me by experience, has given a pleasing confidence to my present 
reconmiendation,** i. e. haa inspired me with a pleasing confideneo 
in recommending my concerns to your care. 

8. Quamobrem defeneionemf dec. De/^^uio is here opposed to 
94iufaetia, and signifies a formal defence in the presence of one's 
enemies, while eatufaetio denotes a general ezplanatioii, such at 
may satisfy a firiend. The whole paasage may hence be rendered 
M fbUowi : '* Wherefore, as regards tho novel step which I htm 
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^^ taken, I hare reaoWed not to prepara a fonnal defence of it aganut 
mj enemiea, Init, without any conacioaBneaa of miaconducty faaTB 
daCennined to kj befixe you auch an explanation as may maan 
the doubta of a friend.*' The phraae ** ex nulla comacieniia di 
CULPA," Bnrooaf conaidera a remnant of earlier Latinity, 'v^ien tb 
pcepoaition, aa in oor modem tongnea, waa uaed to identify infr 
Tidnal paaea, ie eul^ being here equivalent to eulpae. We doobc 
the conectaeaa <^ thia explanation. The prepoaitioQ appears to be 
bare uaed with the ablative for the purpoae of ezpveaoiiy tb 
alighteat poaaible relation between cohmsmiIiii and culpa in the miad 
of the writer. 

4. Quam, Keimog to tatUfaetiotum, 

6. Me dme fiima^ dec. " Which, iqMin my honour aa a an, 
yon will find to be true.'* Aa regaida the expression Hut jiiiat, 
Festua makea it the aame aa Af»c >Utiw, " the son of Jove," i a. 
Herculea. He atatea, at the aame time, two other ezphmatioDa; 
on^ which makea it equivalent to dioifides^ and the other to Hd 
fiUa* All theae etymologies are decidedly erroneous. A panaiflB 
in Plautus, {AMin. 1, 1, 8,) furnishes a aafer guide. It isaslolhma: 
<< Per deumfiimm quaeris ; jwrcto msikt tiieo necesae eaae elajm, 
pudgvid Togeay Fnim this pasaage we may fairty infer, that, ia 
the phraae under conaideration, Hue ia the aame aa ieua or iftsK#, 
wadjidma an adjective formed bom Jidea, Hence dim jEdnu, ^ the 
god of honour," or ** good faith," will be the aame aa the Zrir 
aiant of the Greeka ; and, if we follow the anthoiity of Vanok (!<• ^ 
4» 10,) identical with the Sabine Sancua, and Roman Herculea : fo 
that me itttfJidtMsii nothing more than fiMikt»jSdet(Le. Hercolet} 
adjuaet, or, in other worda, mehercule, 

6. Fruetu laboria. Alluding to the consulahip, which ha lad 
sought ineffectually. 

7. Statum digtitaiis, "That station in the republic to wkuchl 
was ^y entitled." Compare ch. 18, <^ Poet pauUo CatUma, feat- 
marum repetwniamm reus, jrchtbUue erai conaulalum jwisere," dec. 

8. Meie nominibus, " Of my own contracting."— -.ii&eiitsiMaH- 
rdbiti, " Contracted by othera, and for which I had become aorety." 
Ammg the Romana, it waa a cuatomary formality, in bonoanng 
money, to write down the aum and aubacribe the person'a name in 
the banker'a booka. Hence nomen is put for a debt, for the cauaa 
of a debt, for an article of account, dee. 

9. Non ddgnoe hominea^ dec. '* Unworthy men giaoad widi 
nonour ;" I e. raised to hif^ preferment 

^'^. FaUaeuepieionaalienaHtm, *< Alienated fipoupublie&nNir 
^ groundleas snspicioii." 
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Paga. 

11. Hoenomnef &c. " On this account I hare partued a cdorse gy 
sufficiently honourable, considering my calamitous situation, and 
one which leadft me to entertain the hope of preserving what con- 
sideration there is left me.** 

12. Bam ah mjuria defefidaSf &c. ** Defend her from injury, 
being intreated so to do by the love yon bear to your own off- 
spring." 

18. Haveto. An archaism for Avefo, QatuUus uses this form 
<101, 10,) "Haveatpte Vale." Compare Quiniilian, 1, 6, 21, ed. 
Spalding. Whiter's etyn\ology of the word is extremely ingenious : 
** Have or Ave is nothing but Hdbe, have^ possess — ^riches, honours, 
health.'* 

14. In agro Afretino. The common text has Reatino. As 
Reate, howeyer, wais a town of the Sabines, and as Catiline was 
proceedmg along the Aurelianway, under the pretence of retiring to 
Massilia, but in reality to join Manlius, it is far preferable to adopt 
Arretmo as the lection, ArreHum (now Arezzo) being an ancient 
city of Etruria. 

15. 8i7ie fraude. " Witb impunity," or " with the assurance of 
safety." Compare the words of Ulpian, Cleg'. 131, de V. S.) " Aliud 
Iraus est, aliud poena. Fraus enim sine poena esse potest : poena 
sine fraude esse non potest. Poena est noxae vindicta; fraus et 
tpsa noxa dieiturf et quasi poenae quaedam praeparatio.*' 

16. Praeter condemnatis. In this clause, coniefiiTta^ 

depends on Uceret, and praeter is used adverbially for praeterquam. 
The instances, however, of such a usage are not of very frequent 
occurrence. We have one in Justin, (13, 5,) ** Alexander epistolas 
in Graedam scripserat, quibus omnium eivitatum exales, praeter 
eaeiis ixxxmA^j restituehantur." {Vid. Chaev. ad he.) Another 
example is found in Suetonius, though not so conclusive as the first : 
'< reUquerit eum nuUoy praeter augur alis sacerdoiii, honore imperii 
tym." {Claud. 4. — ^vol. 2, page 10. ed. Crus.) 

17. Duohis senati decretis. " Notwithstanding two decrees of 
the senate." Though two decrees of the senate had been made. 
There is here an ellipsis offactis. The first of these ordinances is 
mentioned in chapter 30. 

1. Tinta vis morhi, uti tdhes. ** So violent a malady, like some 98 
eorroding poison," &c. The distemper or malady, here alluded 
to, is the desire of a change, which influenced, at that period, the 
minds of so large » number, and produced a disaffection to the . 
Plate. 

t. Aliena. '*AHenated from the public welfare." — Ofitmfi^. '*Iq 
general."— /<{ adeo, •• This indeed." 

34* 
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0g 8. Qku opet sM^ttoc tufU. <*The]r» who have no zeflovneetof 
tfaeir own, took with tn eril eye on tho higher class of citiseBi, 
slerats to office those who m of the seme stamp with tfaemaelTea" 
Qiiif is pat for ftti^MJu By ionot are here meant, not the good and 
virtooos manly, but, genenlly q>eaking, the better class of citiieo% 
who are always more or less averse to violent changes in the state, 
■s well firom principle, aa from the danger which might reniJt to 
their private afiaira. ' By suilot, on the other band, are meant tba 
needy and nnpciac^ed. Compare Plautas, {Captio. 3, 4^ 61 J 
** Est miserorum ut malevolentes sint tUfiu invideant bonia.'* 

i. 3W^ ** By public disturbance." — Sine ouu. " 'Withoat 
any apprehenaion for themaelTes."— jBofteAtr, '*!§ kept," v 
** exists." The idea expressed in the text, when paiaphiased, will 
be^ ** ainee poverty doea not eaaily suffer loss." 

6. PUbes, To be construed as the nominative absolute. Some edi- 
tions resd a vers, ii^stead of ea vero, removing at the same time die 
comma «fter flebu, which of course alters the constraction. TUf 
emendation, however, ii iar infoior to the reading in our text. FVom 
a view of the context it will i^ypear, that Sallust first speaks of the 
people in general, the people of the whole empire, {auuta jkkt 
emntiio.) He thenparticttlarizes the people of the espital, and lemarfca^ 
that, wiUi regard to them, there wereofher and more special reasons, 
the operation of which led them to favour the designs of Oatilme. 

6* PrimMm omnium. Opposed, not to item and poslremo, in the 
same sentence, bat to Deinde, nt the commencement of the 
next. 

7. Perdedecor%. « By disgrace^ful exceases.'' 

8. Sieuti in eentinam. ''Aa into aome impore receptacle." 
SenHna is properly the bottom of a riup, where the bilge-wala 
collects. It is ^yplied also by Cicero to the nibble, dec. 

9. Regio tictu atque cuUu, '* With the hixury and pomp of 
kings." 

10. PriwiHe atque puhUde largitiambuM, The private Isigeaaes 
were bestowed either by the candidates for public £Kvoor, or bf 
those who bad already enjoyed it : the publie have reference to te 
com distributed among the lower orders at the expenae of the stale : 
five bushels monthly to each man. Compare Sallust, (Mist, freg. 
ed. Cort. p. 974.) " Qua tamen qtdme modm UberUUm mmmm 
autumaoeret^* dcc^ and also Suetonius, {Aug. 40, voL 1, p. S74, ed. 
Crue.) 

11. Beipuilicae juxta, dec. « Showed no more regard to the 
pablie interest than to their own ;" L e. vrere equally ne^eetfiil sf 
their own and the public good. For this advedual me of jwf^ 
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eomj^ chtpter 61. ** h€ cumcH miae atju$ ho$tmm mtae fuxia 9S 

18. Ju9 UberUiU tmmnutum erai. Alluding to a law enacted 
by Sylla, wlien dictator, (Les. Cwnelia, A. U. C. 673,) which de- 
clared the children of pioecrihed pctnons incapable of holding anj 
pubhc oiSee. Compile VeUeius Paterculus, (2, 88,) *' txdunque 
patemig opihu liberu** and Plutarch, (vit SyU.) 8 ii w&vrw iiuurarw 

w&vruiv Ufiiuwi^ To the aame effect are the worde of AenUliua 
Lepidue, at giTOii by SaUiut, (Hist, frtig. lib. 1, p. 086, ed. Cori.) 
About twenty yean after this erent, a powerful effort was made by 
the indiTidualt who were suffering under the operation of this law, 
to have it repealed. Cicexo was at that tune consul, and by his 
•trenuous exertions defeated the application. Of the oration de- 
Uveied ,by him on tius occasion, {De proscriptontm liberUt) a 
solitary fragment is pveserved by Qpintilian, (11, 1,) ** Quid emm 
^rudflnu qu€m hominet koTteMlU parenHbut ae majoribus natot a 
rtffuJblicA tubmweril Sed ita legibus SyUae eonUneiur atatut 
einiatts, «l, hit sohUiSf Heart ipsa turn possit." {Cie, Op, ed, 
ClivH. vsL 6, p. 479.) Cicero himself alludes to his conduct in 
lliis affair, in his oration against Piso, (chap. 2.) He allowed the 
claim to be perfectly reasonable, but argued against it on the ground 
•f state-policy. Julius Caesar, however, subsequently abrogated 
this ui^st ordinance. Thus Suetonius, {Jul. 41,) remarks, '< Air 
misit §d konares et proscriptorum liherosf* and Plutarch, {ViL 
Cm#.) alf c0c2( il iiierdn^ ind rfff 0w>JISf ^vy&ias rt Kar^yaytj ital rtSw 
kwX S^XXa SwrvxivAvrmf rvit vaTSas intrlfiovs liro£n««. Compare Dio , 
Cms. 41, 18, Sigon, ad Ctc. I. c. Ctus. ad Suet. I. e. 

18. Aliarum siiqus ssnat^ dee. '' Of a difliarent party feom that 
4>f the senate." 

14. Id adso malum, dec. ** With such violence had that evil, 
•Iter many years of ceesationt returned upon the state." Adea 
appears to have, in thia passage, the force of in tatUvm. (Compare 
TurselUn, de part, s. v.) Dureau de Lamalle gives it the same 
meaning: '^Tant ces .funestes rivalit6s, long-temps assoupieSi 
a^^taient r^veiildos avec plus de fureur que jamais !" 

15, Trihwuda potestas restituta. The tribunes of the commons 
were originally created A. U. C. 260, at the time of the secession 
to the sacred mount, fi»r tiie purpose of protecting the rights of the 
people. Under the sanction, however, of the law which made their 
peraons sacred, they subsequently carried their power to the most 
extravagant height. Sylla abridged, and in a manner extinguished, 
Ihatpowez^ by onactiDg, that whoe?er bad been tribuM should not 
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9g afterwards enjoy any other m^stracy ; that there aliould lae no 
appeal to the tribunes ; that they should not be allowed to aflaembto 
the people and make harangues' to them, nor propose laws, but 
should only retain the right of intercession. In the consukh^ of 
Cotta, howeTer, (A. TJ. C 679,) they again obtained the i^t of 
enjoyhig other offices ; and in that of Pompey iind CnfeSBus, A. U. 
0. 683, all their former powers. Pompey's conduct in this affair is 
Tiery justly condemned by Cicero, since the tribunes now became 
'mere tools in the hands of the ambitious and powerful. 

16. Summam potestatem nacti. These words have yery mocb 
the appearance of an interpolation. They ue not necessary to die 
sense, since by Bummam potestatem is meant the tribonieian power, 
which has already been mentioned in the preceding clanse. 
99 1. Senati specie, &c. "Under the pretence of suppoitmg die 
authority of the senate, but in reality for theur own advancenient.'* 
8. Honestis nominihus. " Under fair pretexts.*' 
8. Neque modestia neqtie modtui " Neither moderation nor limi t" 
4. Maritimitm. The maritime war against the Cflicisns^sDp- 
ported by Mithridates, ealled also the phatica} war. The CiIiciaD 
pirates, covered every sea with their fleets, and extended their dep- 
redations even to the coast of Italy and the month of the Tiber 
Pompey was sent against them, by virtue of the Gabiman law, A 
U. C. 687, and brought the war to a conclusion within the space o( 
forty days. Compare Veil. Paterc. 8, 31 et 33 : Flerus, 3, 6: Ch. 
fro Lege Manil : Plut. Vii. Pomp. 

6. Mithridaticum. The war with Mithridates, king of Pontoi^ 
one of the ablest monarchs with whom the Romans ever had to con- 
tend. His character is briefly but ably drawn by YeHeius Pater- 
eulus, (2, 18, 1 ,) " Vir ne'qrie sitenduSf neqtie dkendus sine aura, 
bello acerrimus, mrtute eximius, aliquando foriuna, semper ammo 
maximus, consiHis dux, miles manu, odio in Romanes Hannibal." 
Lucullus carried on the war against him for nearly sev^i years; at 
the expiration of which period he was recalled by the senate, and 
Pompey, who had just ended the piratical war, was^ by the ManiUan 
Law, sent against Mithridates. 

6. Plebis opes imminiUae. The authority of the peopIe^ was 
weakened by the high powers delegated to a single individual, 
Pompey. 

7. Innoxii. The adjective is here used passively, " nnhmt," or, 
less literally, '* free from all danger of attack.*' Compere LoeaBy 
(9,894.) 

8. Ceteros judiciis terrere. ** They alarmed the nd; by ^ 
rigour of their judicifil investigatioqa," 
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9. PUeUiiu, " Mora pMweably.** The mauuiig of tlie cUiue 99 
is, ibat UwM wh» filled offices of magistracy, especially the tri* 
Inunahip, might be less disposed to stir up ccNBmotioiis among 
tihe people, tbioagh dread of pzosecution by the nobility, after the 
expiration of their offices. 

10. UH prtffwm, dec. Onxter tDggests rumandi, which Cortins 
acknowled^BS would make an easier constnictioD, thon^ it would 
be less in accordance with the style of Sallvist, than the prasent 
reoding ttovtrndit. Some editions adopt Grater's soggestum of 
siOMiidi, and place iL comma after primufii, and ano^er after reftitf. 
We haVe given the re^bding of Cortina, which may be rendered as 
follows: **Am soon as the hope was presented to their view of 
^flferttwg some change m t|ie adTerse condition of their afiirs." 

11. VduM ccrUamm, ** The old controversy," i. e. between the 
patricians and plebeians.^-£!orm}i. Referring to the plebeians. 

IS. AepuL flMUMC, dice. ** Had left the field on equal terms with 
the forces of the xepnUie.*' 

13. ExsanguUnu. *^ Completely exhausted." Compare Cicero, 
(pre SetL 10,) ** Homimhu tnervalu atfue extanguibuM eonnt^ 
Uhti daitu ut.^ 

14. Ewiracomjwrutionem* ^Unconnected with the consphracy.** 

15. A, FuirnuM, As Valerius Mazimus, (6, 8, 5,) in mentioning 
ibis ssme ciiieumstance, csUa the name of the father A. Fulvios, 
Gertins thinks it probable that SaUust vrrote X. FuhU senatoris 
JUma. Dio, CassHie <87, 36) incorrectly makes the son himself a 
senator : ' A2X«v Si 9o6\fii0¥^ £ydip« fiovXsvrilv, airds b rariip di^trfa^sif^ 
(Kid. Jtfimsr. md loe.) 

16. PareriM neearijusnt. Fathers, among the B4>mans, had the 
power of life and death over Aeir children. Hence a frther is called 
a domestic judge or magistrate, by Seneca ; and a censor of his 
son, by Suetonius, {Vii. CUuL 16.) Valerius Mazimus, (1. e.) in 
relating this afiair of the punishment of Fulvius, adds, that the 
father told the son he had begotten him, not for Catiline against his 
country, but for his country agamst Catiline. ** Non mb Catilinae 
ttfifm adntmia patriamf aedpatrUe, adnerntt CofiKnofn, genuUte.** 

17. NegotigtuM. Understand erat. « Had traded." For the 
differehee between the Roman negoHatorea and *nareator€9f consult 
Dote 7, page 44. 

18. Prvneipihu. ** Leading men.'*— iVoe«ntf. Noaeere is " to 
know," or *' to be acquainted with any thing as an object of per- 
ception;*' ^'to have an idea** or << notion of it, as apprehended by 
tbe mind." Scire is " to know any thing as a matter of fact, or 
aay truth as an object of conviction." The following examples will 
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QO ezi^ain thi« difference more fully : ** Homintm ruwij et dominus qtn 
mmc est scio." (Platit. Rud. 4, 3, 26^ ** I am aoqueinted -vith 
the man, and I know who his master is.*' The latter elause, how- 
ever, does not imply any personal knowledge of the master. He 
might know him only hy name. " Non norwnt, scio.** {Plaut. Com. 
Prol.) " They are not acquainted with the play,*' not huaamg sem 
it ferfcfrmedr^**^ tki* cireunutance I know.*' {CromHe*s GymnS' 
ffttin, yd. 1, p. 82.) 

19. PercunetaJus. Pereunettri (or pmxtmtari) mesns ** to dft 
to the hottom by seaich or inqniiy," " to pry,** and haa, according 
to Dumesnil, a relation very often to public news. It is deriv^ 
probably from per and clmtus, (quasi per eontum eaqturere,) and et- 
presses a sifting and inquisitiTe manner of asking. PereiauUari, 
moreover, answers to the Greek irwOatneOai, and always requires a 
detailed reply. 

100 ^' ^^^* "^^ ^^ '* ^'^"^ ^'^ instead of etudU, Coinpsre 

Cicero, (pro Arch. 8,) " QuoHes ego hunc Arckiam vidi 

dieere ex tempore." 

2. Si modo, 6cc, " Provided only you are inclined ta act (fas 
part of men." 

3. Quin. In the sense of quod non, which is the reading of 0om« 
editions. 

4. Ah Roma dberat. This is one of the examples which PrisGnD 
adduces, for the purpose of showing, that the preposition is often, 
more especially by historians, added to the ablative of names of 

place?. 

5. Quo major auctoritas, &e. ** That what he should say m%lit 
have greater weight." 

6. Innofnos. ** Innocent persons ;" i. e. inicEviduals uBconneeted 
with the conspiracy. The adjective is here used in what the giaoH 
marians call an active sense. Compare note 7, page 99. — Qii» 
tegaiis animus amplior esset. ** That the ambassadors might be 
inspired with more courage to act." 

7. Majores opes. " More powerful resources ;" those namsijr 
of the republic. Bureau de Lamalle venders the phrase bjc "me 
giande masse de puissance." 

8. Patroeinio. Individual noblemen, or particular families of 
illustrious rank, were sometimes patrons of whole states. These 
patrons were generally those wha had reduced them under the Ro- 
man power, or had, at some time or other, been appointed govemoxs 
over them : and the rights of patronage were transmitted by them to 
their descendants. In the present instance, Q. Fabius Sanga derived 
his right of patronage from his ancestor Q. Fabius Mazknus, wha 
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Unally reduced the AUobiogM» end hence wia enmamed JJUbtO' \Q0 

9. Comilio eognito. '^ HsTUig learned the plot. "-^<9AM{i«me0»* 
juroHonig, dco. ** Te feign e strong deaire for the aneceaa of the 
conapiiBcy.*' 

10. Bene poUieeanhir. " To {nomjae fair/' Bene is here eqniT** 
wXooiio bona quaeque* 

11. Gallia eUeriore, Hither or Cisalpine Gaol, lying sonth of 
the Alps, and forming the northern dirisien of Italy. The tenn 
citerior is applied in reference to Rome. 

12. Cv/neta eimid agere, ** Pat all their schemes in operation at 
one and the same moment." Cortius wishes to exclude euncta nmvk 
irom. the text, in opposition to all the mannscripts. 

18. FeeHnando, agitando omnia, " By their precipitate ui0Te« 
menta, by their thre^'ing all things into confusion.'' . 

I.e. Murena. Brother o( Licinius Murena» consul elect. The 1 (1 1 
common reading in citeriore GalUa has been amended by Cortiue, 
and in uUeriore GaUia substituted. There can be no doubt what« 
ever as to the correctness of this alteration. Celer was in hither 
drauli and Murenat as appears plainly from Cicero, {pro Murena^ 41,) 
was in Transalpine oi farther Gaul. 

2. Legabia. A proconsul or propraetor chose a legaJbls to ac** 
company him to hia provinoe, and aasist him in the discharge of his 
public duties. Thus Cicero, for example, when he went as pro* 
consul into Cilicia, A. U. C 'S'OS, chose for his legatus his brother 
Qumtus. In the absence of the governor of the province, the 
legatus exercised full control over it, and had equal authority, and 
jurisdiction. Sometimes the governor remained at home, and 
merely sent out the legatus to the province ; and at other times 
the senate, without naming any proconaul or propraetor, merely 
sent out a legatus. This last was the case with C Murena. 

8. Videhantur. Understand iUae, referring to copiae. 

4. Constituerant. The verb is put in the plural, as if Lentidue 
cum ceteris were a double nominative. 

6. ActioTtxbua. ** The proceedings," ** the acts." Alluding to 
Cicero^ having driven Catiline from the city, and excited, as they 
maintained, the most groundless suspicions against many innocent 
individuals. Compare Appian, (i?. C 2, 3,) As^kup Si'BrivTiaVf , 
rd» i^fKtpx^^t ^'f^l'to*' ti&^s ^ird K^pv^t wvayuv^ itaX itarriYopstp rod 
"KiKtpvivos, bii ill S€i\oS Kol woXtfiovoiod, Kol rfiv ':r6\iv iv oiStvl StUM^ 

iiarapirrovTos. Plutarch informs us, ( Vit. Cic. 23. vol. 6, page 386. 
ed. Hutten,) that, after the conspiracy had been completely crushed, 
the tnbnncs, MotelUis and Beatia, having entered upon thoir office 
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101 » few a»yib«foieih«t of CkeiotxiwMd, weald not wiflRar lumto 
addiew the people. They placed their own benches on ti» loetn, 
and only gave him pennisdon to take the oath To^poa laymg 
down hia oflfce, after which he was immediately to descend. Ao- 
cddingly, when Cicero went np, it was expected that he would 
take the cnstomary oath ; but, silence being made, instead of the 
usual form, he adopted one that was new and smgular. Olie pat- 
port of it was, that " He had saved his country, and pcesenred Aa 

and all the people joined m it. 

6. huidiam, ^The blame."— O^rtesM eonsuH. Some here 
xegaided this expression on the part of the historian as extremely 
honourable, considering the private feud which existed between him 
and Cicero. We should be inclined to put a different construction 
upon it. Nothing appears to us more fingid than this language of 
Sailust respecting one who had been the preserver of his country. 
And that it would sound so in fact to a Roman ear^'may be clearly 
inferred from a passage in one of the letters of Cicero to Atticus, 
(12, 21,) in which he speaks of Brutus having applied this same 
expression to him : "Bie autem 9€ etmm tribuere muUum miki 
fuHa, quod serpent optimum eoiuuiem. Qui9 enim jtjtmhu dixit 

7. Prosama nocte. Plutarch states, that one ci the m^ta of Ibe 
Saturnalia had been fixed for the perpetration of the hoitid deeds 
mentioned in the text. The testimony of Cicero is to the same 
effect, (3, in Cat 4.) The cetobration of the Saturnalia cofmrnenced 
on the 17th day of December, so that Bestia was to have delivered 
bis intended harangue a few days after he had entered upon lut 
office, which, in the case of the tribunes, was the lOth of tlm same 
month. On the Mh of December, however, the ccmspirators were 
put to death. 

9. Dttode^m simul opportuna, dee. Plutarch's statement dfflers 
from that of Sailust. He^ioforms us that the conspirattna had 
divided Rome into a hundred parts, and selected the same number 
of men, to each of whom was allotted his quarter to be set^ fire. 
As this was to be done by them^all at the same moment, they 
hoped that the conflagration would be general.' Others wore to 
intefcept the witter, and kill all that went to seek it 

9. ObsidSret, " Should beset.'' A verb of the thhd conjngar 
tion, obsidOf ire, * 

10. A\ml9 auttm altwni. Understand A^edereftir. <'Tliatoiie 
should attack one, another attack another :" i. e. that each shoold 
ain^e out his victim. 
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11. JPUHftmUianim, To these Ciceio is thought to allude, J{)] 
(3» in Cat, 9f) ^*Hos, guot video volitare tttforo, quo* stare ad 
curiamj fuo* eiiam in senaium vemre, qui mtent ungtUntia, qtd 
fulgwiU purpura," &c. 

12. Paraia. PIntaith states, that Caius Sulpicras, one of li» 
^mietocB, ^vho had been sent- to Cethegus^a house, found there a 
largo quantity of jay^ins, swoids, poniaxds, and other arms, all newly 
furbishod. - 

18. Dies proiaiattdo. " By putting off the day of execution." 

14 Conunmnt, ** Obtain an interview with." The following 
examples, with reference to the construction of eonveniOf may not 
be misplaced. Cenpenire in t^hem. " To come into the city and 
• a«embfe»" Convenire in wbe, ** To assemble in the city, having 
been there before.'* O mt e n i re aliquem. ** To speak to any one/* 
or " to have, an interview with him.*' Convenit hoe mihi. " This 
suits me," or, " is convenient to me.*? ConterUt mihi cum tUo. " I 
agree withhim." 

16. Jusfurasidum. ** An oath i** i. e. a written promise in the 
language and ibrm of an oath^ that the conspirators would afibrd 
teiki to the AUobroge», if tiie latter joined in the plot and it should 
piove soccessful. 

16. Signaium. *' With their respective seals affixed.*^ 
' 17. Ceteri nihil suspieantes dant. Compare Cicero, (3, in Cat. 
4S,) '* TahuUu pnferri jussimusy quae a quoque dicehantur datae. 
PriimMi ostendimus C^Ugosignum; cognovit." 

18. Crotomensem* " A native of Crotona." Consult Geographi- 
cal Index. 

19. Foe eogiiest dice. ** See that you reiSect in how desperate a 
aitaation you are.'* 

1. Tuae rationes. "Tour present circumstances." 102 

% Etiam ab infimh. From what follows {quo consilio servitia 
r^pudiet) it is evident that by inJtnUj " persons of the lowest condi- 
tion," are meant the skves. As regards the language of this letter, 
it may not be amiss to state that Cicero gives it somewhat differ- 
ently, (3, tit Cat* 6.) It is more than probable, however, that^the 
•rator merely stated the purport of ^ it from memory, while Sallust 
had acceas to the original among the arclnves of the state : for the 
words of the historian {quorum exemplum infra scriptum) plainly 
show that we have here a eopy of the original document. 

3. Mandate verhis dot. " He gives him a verbal message." 

4. Mulvie* Now Pante MaUct one of the bridges over the Tiber. 
It was built by M. Aemilius Scaurus, from a corruption of whose 
namen, (AemiltOB,) the appeHation Mulvhis is thought to have ori* 

25 
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102 &B**^ "A-t this faridg«i commeiiced the Via FUmmma yMek M 

from Rome to Aiiminum. 
6. Comiiatus^ " The retinue." 

6. CeterOf utifactOf dec. "He authorises ^em to exeeute tfo 
rest of the a&ir in such a wax as the occasiom may ieqiiire:<^ 

7. Homine»miiUare9. Understand ^oetore*. "Thfrpnefeeo^ 
men of military experience." 

8. Prauidiis eoUocaiis, Compare Cicero, (3, tn Cat. %) ^I& 

mtiem cum advesperatceretf occulU ad poHtm 

MuMum pervenerufU, atque ihi in frcxhnis vUUs iia b^tarliio fiu- 
runt^ ut TiUria inter eos et pon$ interetsei. Sodem auiem it ^ 
sine eujusquam nupicUmCf muUo» forte* vinf* eduxerunt^ eteg9 a 
fraefectura JReaiina amplures delectos adoleecentesy ^[uarwm oftn 
•n republica aetidue utor, praesidio cum gladiU mUeramy 

9. CUo cognito consilvy. The l^pont edition omits dto, aad 
Gruter all three words. They axe retained, however, and en food 
grounds, by Cortius, Bumouf, Planche, &c. Gruter tiiioks, tiiat, 
Ss the Gaols informed the consul of the nig^t when they were to 
set out, th^ must of course haye known that they would be arrested. 
This may all very well be, and yet the presence of cito m the text, 
as well as of cogmto contiliOf is perfectly proper. The Gaob in an 
instant understood the natiure of the afibir, being previoiisfy con- 
vinced that on arrest would take place. Had SalluSl, moreover, 
only written cognito consUiOf the inquiry would natnrally be made 
by the reader, whether the consul's plan was then for the first time 
discovered l^ them, or whether they had surmised what it would be, 
«ong before it was c«rried into execution. 

10. Multa. "Earnestly." 

11. Quibue rehi* confecHs, dec. The night of the arrest wis 
that of die 2d December. 

12. Sibi oneri. " A source of odium against himself." TWs 
apprehension was fully verified by the result. The preBerrer of his 
country was driven into exile by the faction of Clodius. Compare 
Cic. de Orat. Uly"Et hoc temjfus omnepoet consulatmn okfea- 
mus Osfluctihus qui, per noe a coauimni peete deputn, an fWMMel- 
ipeos redundarunt." 

13. Perdundae reipublicae. « A cause of ruin to the repoUie." 
Compare note 11, page 82. . 

14. Concordiae. The temple here meant stood on that side of 
the CapitoUne hill which faced the Forum. It was erected by 
CamiUus, in accordance with a vow, on account of there-estsblidi- 
ment of harmony between the senate and people. L. Opimiss 
•mbelliahed it after the death of Caius Gracchus^ and meetiB^or 
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Fs^ie. 
the wniatowwefreqiienUy held withm its waDs. Some few columns ^QS 
8tiU ranvn. 

15. Magntqut freguwniia, &c. ^ And in a yery foil meeting of 
that osdar," or '' in a veiy fuU honee.'^ 

16. V^Uurcmm cum legaiig vnirodu^. Cicero states, (3, tii 
Co^. 4,) that he first introduced Voiturcius without the Gaiils, and 
afterwards. brought in the Gauls themselves. 

17. Scrinmm cum UtUri*. ** The box containing the letters.*' 
It wdl be reooHeeted that the box contained the letter of Lentulns 
to Catiline, and also the written oath of the conspirators. 

.1. -Qind, ami quA ie cautsa, dec ** What design he had in view, -a ^o 
or why he entertained such a design." Equivalent to ** Quid am- '-^^ 
siiii, aui qtUL de ceuata id amiUU h^MUsset 7" 

2. AHa- '* Things other than the truth."— Ft<2e;n^iM(. " On 
the public fuHii being pledged for bis safety.*' 

3. Auiire, Ccnnpare Cicero, (3, tit Cai. 4,) irho fully confinns 
the account here given by Sallust. 

4. Libris SihyUini*. A certain woman, named Amalthaea, from 
& foreign country, offered for sale to Tarquinius Saperbus, the last 
king oi Rome, nine books of the Sibylline, or prophetic oracles, but 
at an eaoihitaBt price ; which Tarquin refusing, she bomt three of 
thflin, still demanding the same price for the remaining six. Being 
ridiculed by the king, she burnt three more, without abating her 
price for the remaining three. Tarquin, surprised at her strange 
conduct, consulted the augurs, who, regretting the loss of the books 
which had been burnt, advised the king to pay her demand, on de- 
livery of the three remaining books. Two persons at first, then ten, 
afterwards fifteen, were ippointed to take charge of these books, 
hence called Quindeemviri, These books were supposed to contain 
the fate of the republic, and in time of public danger or calamity 
wore consulted by order of the senate. They of course became a 
very useful engine of state ; but were burnt in the Marsic war, A. 
U. C. 600. Ambassadors were sent every where to collect the 
oracles of the Sibyls, of whom there were several ; the chief of them 
was the Sibyl of Oumae. From the verses collected in this search, 
the QviniukKoki compiled new books, which, by order of Augustus, 
\vero deposited in two gilt cases under the base of Apollo's statue, 
m his tenq)le on the Palatine hill. For more information relative to 
the Sibyls, vid. Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. 

6. Tribitt ConuUit. " To three of the Cornelian house.** The 
gens Comdia was among the most illustrious at Rome. It had • 
patrician and plebeian branch. The familiae included under it wen 
the Mslttginenscj^ Scipiones, Sullae* Tjentuli, Cinnae, Rn^w^ dbB. 
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Fife. 

103 ^' '^"'^' Undentandyiafte, or else regmtm hmkutMe. 
7. Urhs potiri. The verb potiri, which elsewhere 
ablative, is often, as in the present instance, used with a genitire. 
This government, however, admits of a. very easy explanatMm^if «• 
consider that pUiri is in fact oqnivrient to pct^tu esse or poiemiem 
esse. In Plsutns we^ even find the active of this Terb. (^mpi;. 1, 
1, 23,) " Quifuerim /t^, eum mMne petivit pater servituiU ,**' i e 
^has put in slavery," "has made partaker of slavery;" tbenee 
potior is used passively ; e. g. ^^potUus est hoeinim/* (ibid, Capt 1, 
- 2, 41,) ** he is mastered by the enemy/* ** is in the eneaiy'a power." 

8. Jncenao CapitoUo. The Capitol was tiuiee destroyed by fire. 
First, during the troubles oQcasicme^ by the contest between Sylh 
and Marius, A.^. C. 670, after which it waa rebuilt by SyBa, and 
dedicated by Catulua. It is to this burning that the text lefeis. It 
vras a second time destroyed, A. D. 70, by the soldiers of Yiteflioa 
The emperor Vespasisn rebuilt it, and at his death it was bomt a 
third time. Domitias restored it with grei^er mugiuficeiice thsa 
ever. 

9. Harutpieea. The hamspices were Uieae who eiaimined tfat 
Tictims and their entrails after they were sacrificed, and from tfaeis 
derived omens of fiitqiity. They pretepded to divine slso from ths 
flame, smoke, and other circumstances attending the sscrifice. 'Bo- 
natus (in Ter. Pherm. 4, 4, 26) derives the name ftem htamga, 
" a victim*" observing, ^ nam haruga dieOur hostia, ah hara in fits 
ionchidititr ei eeroaJtur s hara tmUm est, in fua peeera twf?wrfiiafar." 
Compare Cicero, (3 in Cat. 8,) in relation to wbatis stated in-die 
text. ** Qw qvidem tempore, cum haruepiees eat iota Eintrim #•»• 
veniaeent, caedee atque tncendtOy ei legvm interitum, ethdiumeieSi 
ae domeetieumf ei toUue vrbie atque imperii oecaeum appropinfuam 
iixerunt, niei dii immor tales omni ratiene piaeati sua memine propi 
fata ipeafiemsssnty The orator adds, that games w«re in ceDse- 
quence celebrated for ten days, and every other fomiality oboerfsd 
for appeasing the wrath of the gods. 

10. AJbdicatus. Others read abUJemts magistrahi: both fcnas 
are in accordance with the idiom of the language, only the fonaer, 
which is that adopted by Cortius, shows more plainly that his ofliee 
was taken firom Lentuhn, not vohmtaiily reagned by him. 

11. JAberis enstodOs, ''In free custody,** equivalent to ear 
phrase, of '' being held to bail." This was done either when the 
accused were persons of rank, or whsn they were many in numher, 
and were separated so as to prevsait any commonicatioa with ens 
another. 

la. Aedilis. The aediles wera of twe kmds, plebeian and 
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eonile. Two plabeisa aediles were first created, A. U. C. 260, m 203 
the CamiiiA OuriatOy at the same time with the tribmies of the 
ooflimODS, to be, as it weie, their assistants, and to deieAnine cer- 
tain minor causes, which the tribunes committed to them. Thej 
inrere afterwards created, as the other inferior magistrates, at the 
€knmti^ TrUnttL Two cnrule aediles were created from the 
patricians, A. U. C. 387, to ip&rtaan. certain pabtic games. They 
were first chosen alternately finm the patricians and plebeians, but 
afterwards promiscuoosiy firom both. They wore the toga praeteztOf 
lud the right of images, and a more honourable place of giving their 
opinion in the senate. They also used the sella cuntUs, whence 
their name of curale aediles. As a connterbala^e for all this, 
however, the persons of the plebeian aediles were sacred, like those 
•f the tribones. The genenl oBm of the aediles vras to take care 
of the city, (hence their name a eura aedium,) to regulate the 
Aarkets, inspect the weights and mcasmiBS, dec. 

13. 0. Caesmri, The famous Julius Caesar, who was at this 
time praetor elect. It was excellent policy to entrust some of tho 
conspirators to the care of Caesar and Crassus, who were suspected 
of 4)eing themselves conoemod in the plot. By pretending to re- 
gard them as good and faithful citizens, the senate drove them to 
the necessity of assuming that character at least. 

14. Cn. Tereniio. He was praetor the year following. 

16. Ciceromm ai caelum toUere. Cicero, on leaving the senate, 
although it was towajds the close of the day, delivered before the 
assembled people the- oration which has come down to us as the 
third against Catiline. In this he gave an account of the arrest of the 
Allobroges, and the transactions in the senate. The people then 
perceived the full extent of -the danger from which they had just been 
rescued by the energy and vigilance of their consul, and gave him 
the full meed of apfdause which he so richly deserved. 

16. Deirinunto. Undecstand /ore sibi, 

17. Jncendium vero cmdeU, dtc. ** But they thought the bum- 
iQg of the city a cruel pleasure, exceeding all bounds," dec. 

18. Quippe cut omnee eopmey dec. *' Since all their pr o perty 
consisted of articlea in daily use, and of clothing for their persons." 

1. Qui Co/i^uuM fnuidaref . '*To tell Catilme." Qutishere in^ 
used for vl ilk, and consequently takes the subjunctive mood. 

2. Ne LeniuluB, dec. Literally, ** that Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
others connected with the conspiracy, being anested, should not 
alarm him ;*' L e. ** not to be alarmed at the arrest of Lentulus^ 
Cethegus, and others of the conspirators." 

Z Aimun refieerei ** Mij^ reanimate the counga." 
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104 4. JUu, rtm JmnJikOtm nuL «« Som% beonw dwy 
tbft thing incfediUe.'* 

fib Qkm f«ti tenqpire, ^EC «* Bccmae, ^ such a cadaa, a 
«f lo much power — iB i a d prapertobe Motbad xatlMr dnn 
tatad." 

6. Ofcumt. " Under obUgmtioDS to." Coitios oonBctly 
ttiat pUrique, in thit daose, denatas m tlurdclMa 01" ptsrmaam^ distinel 
from tkoaa to wbom oln and ptars wapectiTely refer.— lli» gnat 
wealth of Ciaaaue, and the numaraiiB loans which it enabled him t» 
sake, had gifen him &a moat eitanaiva piivate inHiMmce af of 
jndiridiial of the day. 

7. UH refer^. Undeiatand ad m. '<That the^ aheoM be 
•onsnUad,'* or <* that their opinion ba taken." 

a. Yiitadi9, *^Friaon." Vtnoi/iMii, in the 8higiilar» any bend 
or tie ; in the plural, yeiy frequently % priaon, confinement, dte. 

9. Potestatem. Undemtand tndicamli. ** Peimiadoti to go on 
with hia testimony." The refusal, en the part of the senata^ te 
listen to his faither statements. Was a Tirtoal reyoking of thopled^ 
af impvntty which they had preyioosiy granted him. 

10. MaUUuaetset. The pronoun Qui m mniannly joined to the 
aabjunatiTe mood, when the relativo clsnae does not txpnaa any 
aentiment of the author, but refers it to the person or pefaens of 
whom he is ^leaking. MentUut essef here impiiaa the aenate'a 
affirmation, thai Taiquiniua had toM a Maehood, and not the histO' 
zian^a. The whole doctrine of the oae of the relative with the sob* 
jonctire, will be found >clearly and aUy developed in Cromii^t 
Cymmuhtm, vol. 2, p. 1, §t teqq. 

11. QuofaeUiuSf dec. ** In order that^ Oraaaos being nemed ai 
en accomplice, his power nnght the more eaaily protect the leaCr by 
hia being made to ahare the danger with them." 

12. Irmmisntm. ** Inatigated." 

13. Men ruo. Plutarch relates, that when Pompey, Caeaar, 
and Cicero refuaed to speak at the bar, Crassus often rose and 
finished the argument in faroor of the defendant ; and that tMi 
promptnesa of his to assist any unfortunate citizen, gained him great 
popularity. He farther informs usj that there waa not a Romaa, 
however mean and insignificant, whom be did not eahtte, or wbosp 
aahitation he did not return by name. {Vit, Crass. 3, ed. Buitta 
vol. 3, p. 405.) 

14. Praedicaniem. « Openly deelanng."—- Jmpott^am. **IIad 
been offered." Plutarch informs us, that Crasaus, after this afiir, 
conceived a mortal hatred towards Cicero, and would have ahowa 
it by some act of violence, had not hia eon Publios prevented bun. 
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PnUhis WM a mm of letten, lod paidenlaily fond of eloqacnee, \Q^ 
and hence hie itnmg attachment to Cicero." (VU, Or<u9. IS, ed. 
AiMm, Tol. 8» p. 421.) 

16. Preth. « By the oSa of a bnbe." 

16. iVomtnoreftir. *< Should be named ai an accomplice.*' 
Snetonma (Ftl. C«e#. 17) infoime na, that Caesar was named as 
an accomplke the year after, by Ourioa m the eenate, and by L. 
Yettina before Noviua Nigma the qnaeator, (or, perhaps, public 
commisaioner, if the tame reading be quatsUorem, and not quaesUh*' 
rem, in the text of Suetonius.) Both accusations were dismissed. 

17. ObpugnatHMj dec. ** Having been prosecuted by him in an 
action liar estortion." 

18. TrmupadanL The teran TrMupadmnu is here used with 
reference to Rome : eujmdam Transpadam, ^ ** of a certain indi- 
vidual who dwelt beyond the Po," or, ** north of the Po." 

19. Ex petih4m£ pmUifioaiHg. '< £v«r aince the time of hia ap- 
[dication for the high-priesthood." Plutarch, m his life of Caesar, 
informa us, that when Metellna, the chief pontiff, died, the office 
waa solicited by Isauricua and Catuhis, two of the most iUustrioua 
men in the aty, and of the greatest interest in the senate. Caeaar, 
neTertheiesa, did not dvink from the contest, but presented himself 
to the people as a candidate. The pretensions and proeptcts of the 
eompetitora seemed nearly equal ; and Catulua, who, on account of 
hia superior dignity, was most uneasy about the eyent, sent privately 
to. Caesar, and ofiered him Urge sums, on condition that he would 
desist from his high pursuit. But he answered, '* He would radier 
borrow atill larger aoms, to enable him to stand the atniggle." 
(wXtita vfooinm94iu¥H f^n Simytnutt^at,) "When the day of election 
came, Caesar's mother attending him to the door with her eyes 
bathed in tears, he embraced her and said, ** My dear mother, yoo 
will see me this day either diief pontiff, or an eixile." CQ ftiinpf 
Hifitfop ) 4fx^*f^ ^^ *^^^i ^ ^nyiia K^t.) There nerer was any 
thing, adds Plutarch^ more strongly contested ; the suffrages, how- 
ever, gave it to Caesar. {Vii. Caes, 7, ed. HuUen. vol. 4, p. 866.) 

80. AdoUseeniulo, " A mere youth when compared with Mm* 
e^.'* Am Caesar waa at this time thirty-seven years of age, it ia 
ovidaafc the teim idoiuceniubM is merely applied to him compara- 
tively, m reference to the advanced age of Catuluf . 

81. J2e« tmUm, 4c. ^*The opportmity moreover appeared a 
frtvoQiable one." . 

88« Pubiio§ maanamt nmmaibms, ** By the veiy splendid shoivt 
which he publicly exhibited.*' As aadilet Caesar not only exhibited 
tiuM himdied and twenty pair of n^tdiatovay b«t in the other diver* 
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\QA nau also of the theatre, in the proceaaions and piiUic entertain 
meota, he far outahone the moat ambitiona that had gone befon 
him. Snetoniua e?en atatea, that the nmnber of gladiatota joat 
mentioned waa leaa than he had oiiginallj intended, -owing to the 
envy and oppoaition of hia enemiea. Caeaar ia aaid by Plntarek lo 
haye jeen thin^n hnndied talenta in debt before he obtained way 
public employment. Thia would amount in aterling money l» 
j£261,876. When he aet out fat Spain, after his pmetonh^ he ii 
reported to have aaid that he waa one hundred million of aestercef 
(£807,291 : 13 : 4) worae than nothing. <8rc Acoirw itwxi>^^ m1 
wtvroKocttav /ivpc^Mr.) AppuMf B. G. S, 8, where we nauat midcr- 
atand ^pax/«i3v, i. e. denariorumj and render the amount into Lttia 
by Milliet H. S, and not with Gandidua, whom Adam follows, hf 
Bit MiUies ei quingeniUs, (Gompaie Oranoo. de Sesterim, Ac^ 
lib, Zf cap. 16, p. 245. Schweighaeuser ad Appian. L e.) Whea 
Caeaar fint entered Rome, in the beginning of ihe civil war, he took 
out of the treaaury, according to Pliny, (H. N. 33, 3,) j£l,095,979, 
and brought into it, at the end of the civil war, «bove .£4,843,7M. 
(*< ampUtts Mtxies mOUtiy Veil. PoL 2, 66.) He ie aaid to have 
purchaaed the fidendahip of Gurio, at the beginning of the civil war, 
by a bribe of £484,373, and that of the conaul, L. Paoloa^ the eoi- 
league of Marcellua, A. U. C. 704, by about^ £279,500. 

105 ^* Cancardiae, Underatand oedem. Gompare Terence, (Adefpk 
4, 2, 43,) "Uhiad Dianae venarit,** 

8. Animi nobiliUUe. ** By a generoua impulae," or ^ by patiiotie 
feeUnga." Some editiona have ammi nmbiliiaie, but this doea not 
harnKmize with what immediately followa : " quo gtitdrnm suum,^ dee. 
3. Caesari. Plutarch gives a more detailed eccount of this sunt 
afiair: " As Gaesar vras going tfut Of the senate," oboervea thii 
biographer, *< several of the young men whoguarded Cicero*8 penon 
ran up to the fonner with their drawn aworda, but Cuxio (we ars 
told) covered him with hia gown, and aocarried him off ; and Cieeio 
himaelf, when the yoong men looked at him Ua a nod of coeaaat, 
zefoaed it, either out of fear of the people, or becaoae he thoogiii 
anch an ae s aaai n ation nnlawiul and unjuat If thia waa tne," coo- 
tinuea Plutaroh, ** I know not why Cicero did not mention it in the 
hiatory of hia consulship. He waa aubae<piendy blamed, however, 
for not having availed himaelf of ao good an opportunity aa he then 
had, and for having be«i influenced by hia feara of the peofde, who 
wera indeed strongly attached to Caeaar , for, a few days afterwarda^ 
when Caesar entered the aenate, and endeavoured to clear himMlf 
from the suspicions entertained of Him, hia defence was loceifed 
with indign a tio n and k>nd lepcMchea ; and aa they eat ktagu ilM 
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II0VU, tbeNpeoplo bofet the faoaso, and with Tiolent outcries de- \Q^ 
manded Cueear, absolutely insisting on his being dismissed in 
safety.?' {Va. Caet. 8, ed. HuUen. toI. 4, p. 367.) Suetonius 
{ViU Cacm. 14) infonns us, that some of the knights threatened 
Caesar as he sat ia the. senate-house. It is probable that he and 
SaUust aliode to different meetings. 

4. MmUaraUur. Tb» ficequeataitiTe appeals to be used in this 
passagei not so much for the sake of better sound, as in order to 
express the idea of a frequent brandishing of the sword, though it 
cannot be well conyeyed-sn an English translation. ^ 

5. XAherH. The Remans naed the term Ubcrtut when they spdce 
of the master ; ac^ libertus LentuU ; but liberHmUf in relation to 
£we»bom citizens, as, liberHnuM Aomo, i. a. non ingenuut. 

6. Ktetffk "The- street*.'' VicuSf properly speaking, refers to 
the appearance piese atod by^ the buildings in a street ; a row pf 
hooees resembling^ M it were, a single and extensiTe edifice. 
(«7/rory and, with the digamma, FetK^;, whence viau.} The term is 
need h«e, howoTer, in the sense of vta. 

7. Eripiendaim. Understand e cmtodia. Cicero (4, in Cat. 8) 
states, that none were found who would engage in sachan attempt. 
ApfHaOf however, inforais us, that on the nones of December, while 
tlw senate were d^berating about the punishment of the ccmspira- 
tOESy the slaTos and freedmen of Lentulus and Cethegus, and a 
large body of working people, assailed the habitations of the praetois 
in the rear, and endeavoured to rescue the prisoners. Cicero^ upon 
learning this, infinediately left the senate, and planted guards in 
suitable qfoarters of the city, after which he returned and expedited 
the debate. {Appian, B, C, 2, 6.) 

8. Dncm nmUUuiiimm, " The leaders of the mob." The want 
of trades and mannfacti»es, which the Romans considered as em- 
ployments unworthy of freemen, left the great body of the inhabi- 
tants of Rome in a state of poverty and idleness, and ready for any 
desperate enterprise, to which th^ might be stimulated by artful 
demagogues. 

9. FamUM^ FmmUia here denotes the " slaves*' belonging to 
a fnaily. This is the original signification of th^ weed. It comee 
bomfamulu9t *' • servant," and this last from the old Oscan term 
fa$mdt of the same import. 

10. Mefertf dec. literally, ** Refers it to them, what it may please 
them be done to diose," dec.; L e. " Consults their pleasure with 
respect to those," dec. 

11. Sedetm^pmdU tmU, dec, "Now a crowded house had, 
ft lew daya previous, declared them to have acted as enemiea t9 
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105 ^^ cormtry.*' Thifl form of words, (cwrfra rempnhUeam fsa^ 
was always used against those who had been guilty of any tzeBssn- 
able or seditious conduct, and in cases where capital pumsfanMit 
most commonly ensued. Conipare Cicero, pre MUone, 6 rf 6. 

12. Turn D. Jumus SUanus, &c. Turn refers to the presest 

meetmg of the senate, not to the previous one. — ^Decimus JmaM 

Silanus had, as his colleague m the consulship, during the fbllowiii^ 

year, L. Licinius Murena. He married Gate's half-«ster, SerriBi 

Vid. Plutarch, VU. Cat. mtn. c. «1. 

18. CoTurd duignatus. " Consul elect.** After Au U. C. 698, 
(he consuls were chosen about Ae end of July or the beginoiog of 
August, and entered on their office on the first day 0f Jannaiy. 
Ihiring the interval thby were styled Conndet designate and wen 
always asked their opinions first in the senate. This interval wm 
made so long, that they might have time to become acquainted widi 
what pertained to their office ; and that inquiry might be made 
whetiier they had gained their election by bribery. 

14. Pedibus in terUeniiam, &c. "That he woidd enibnce tba 
opinion expressed by Tiberius Nero." The history of this whole 
affair appears to have been as follows : Silanus gare his opinion at 
first in favour of the severest punishment, (r»*? ivipuf trx^iy tnXSM 
ptTiivai. Appiarij B. C. «, 5.) Many senators followed in the de- 
bate, and advocated the same course, <«XXol nvtrtBtm. Affian^ 
M, twpra,) When it came, however, to the torn of Tiberius CIsb- 
dius Nero (grandfather of the future emperor) to deliver his senti- 
ments, he recommended that the conspirators should be detained k 
custody until Catiline was overcome, and that then the whole afiir 
should be carefully investigated. Caesar, who was at tins bne 
praetor elect, spoke after Nero, and declared hhnself against capital 
punidmient. The greater part of the senate, after he had finiahed, 
came over to his opinion, whereupon Cicero delivered his foorth 
Catilinarian oration, in which he took a view of the ^ele debate, and 
recommended prompt and rigorous measures. His eflforts, however, 
were unsuccessful, and a large majority of the senators, and amoni 
them <Mcero's own brother, Quintue, were disposed to aide with 
Caesar, probably from the fear lest severer measures might prove 
injurious afterwards to</icen> himitelf. At last, Lutatins Catulos, 
Caesar's inveterate foe, and Cato, who was then tribime of the eomr 
mens elect, interposed their efforts. The eloquence of the latter 
proved triumphant, and the course he recommended was afanost 
wianimously adopted. (The authorities to be consulted en tiiis 
subject are as follows: Plutarch, Vit. Oie. e. 80 el Sl,<— 4d. fit. 
Cau. e. 7 et 9,^-4d. VU. C^i. mtn. c. 9Z.^»uetM CWi. li 
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FUfV. 
JkffMM^ B, C. S» 6, seqq.) As regards the phrase, pedihua in IQKi 
MentetUiamiref which is giyen in the text, we may remark, that a 
decree of the senate was, commonly made by a separation of the 
s^natois to different parts of the. house. He who presided said. 
** Let those who are of such an opinion pass over to that side," 
pointing to a certain^quarter, '* and those who think differently, to 
this.*^ Hence ire pedHna in HntenHam aUeujus means, " to agree 
to any one^s qpinion," since he who had£rst proposed the opinion, or 
who had been the principal speaker in favour-of it, passed over first, 
and the rest followed. 

15. Sed Caesar. The speech which Sallust here assigns to 
Caesar, and which, from the term hujtucemodi, as used by the his- 
tonan, must, be regarded as Caesar's merely in its general and 
leading features, is a perfect masterpiece of its kind : cool, aign- 
inentative, specious, and breathing apparently a spirit of patriotism, 
which was calculated to cany with it the opinions and feelings of a 
large majority of his hearers. It required all the bold and fervid 
eloquence of Cato to counteract its pernicious tendency. 

10. Ab odio, amiciiia, dec. This construction of vacuus with 
the preposition, is not unusual in the best writers, such as. Cicero, 
Tacitus, dtc* Compare, in the 14th chapter of this same narrative, 
a culpa vacuus^ 

17. Laibidim nnaU et umiparuit. *' Has obeyed at the same 
time the dictates of passion and of interest." 

18. UH intenderis ingeTuum, dec. Understand in verum i^er 
tngemum. The passage may be paraphrased as follows : " When 
you apply the mhid to the discovery of truth, unbiased by the influ- 
ence, of any of these feelings, it succeeds in the search : if passion 
hold possession, it rules, and reason becoines useless." 

1. Beilo Macedonico. Brought to a conclusion by Paulus 1 Ag 
Aemilius, after the famous battle of Pydna, A. U. C. 586. ** Qui 

finis fuit" observes Livy, (45, 9,) " indyti per Europac plerumquct 
atqus Asiam omnem, regni." Perses was led by the conqueror in 
triumph at Rome. There are three forms of this last proper name, 
Perses^, abL Perse : Perseus-i, abl. Perseo : and Perses-a, abl. 
Persa. Compare Aulus Gellius, 7, 3. 

2. Khodiorum civitas. Consult Geographical Index. 

3. tnfida atque advorsa. There were no actual hostilities be- 
tween the Rhodians and Romans, but the former, to use the language 
of Yelleius Paterculus, (1, 9 J *^ fidelissimi antea Romanise turn dubia 
fide specuiaH fortunamf promores regis partibus Juissevisi sunt." 

4. Impunitos dinUsere. ** Allowed them to escape unpunished." 
The Romans did not indeed make war upon them^ which, according 
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106 ^ ^ ipitit of die paaiago, would liaTe been Uie puniaiimeiit ibej 

deserved, but merely took from them the portioiu of Lyde md 

Cftria which they bed prenonely bestowed. Anlns Oellhis (7, S) 

topplies vs with scmie fragments of a Teiy beantifol ontion wUck 

Csto the elder delivered in their behalf. 

5. Per mdueiat. ^ Dorfaig the season of tmce.^ 

6. Per otcationem. '^ When opportunity offered."— 7\ili«/«e0& 
** Retaliated ;" l e. taUafecere quoHa iUafecerani, 

7. In ittii, «* In their case.»» 

8. Ne flue vaUat apud vo«, dtc. '* In order tiiat tlie crme of 
Pnblius Lentulu8,'and the rest, may not have more weight with yon, 
dian a regud for your own dignity, and that yoa oiaj not bten 
more to the dictates of resentment than to what yocir own charKts 
demands.** 

9. Ncmtm consilium. "The novel measure which has bseo 
proposed,** viz. of putting citizens to death in violation of the laws. 
CicerO) however, (4, «n Cat. 4,) says that Silanus had reminded die 
senate '* hoc genus poenae eaepe in improb&e dees in repabhea eass 
nsnrpatum.'* 

10. Ommum ingewia exeuperai. '* Transcends die imaginatioal 
of all.*' — Ee. "Those forms of punishment." Understend/Kwum. 
Caesar, here, with admirable a^, seeks to deduce an argument, in 
favour of a mild infliction of puniahnwnt, from the very enormily 
of the crime itself. 

11. C&mposiie atque magmfice. "In studied' and glowing hii- 
guage.*'— Ca«fem reipublieae. ** The unhappy condition of die state.** 

12. Quo UUl oroHo perHnuUf dec. " What was the object of that 
strain of oratory ? Was it to embitter you against the conspiracy 1 
A mere speech, no doubt, will inflame him, whom -so great and so 
atrocious a crime has not moved !** ScUieet is here used inmica&y 
Hie object of Caesar is to do away the effect calculated to be pro* 
dnced by any fervid displays of eloquence. And he endeavours to 
accomplish this by showing that such eloquence is entirety super- 
fluous, as the crime speaks for itself, and cannot be aggravated by 
any powers of description. The true course for die senate to pursue 
is, according to him, to guard against any undue seyerity of punidi- 
ment, both because it may expose diem to the animadversion of 
posterity, and may furnish those coming after them vndi a danger- 
ons precedent. Hence he artfully urges the propriety of lenient 
measures. 

13. Aliie aUa licentia. " All men have not the same freedom of 
aedon.*' Literally, '< there is one kind of freedom in action aBowed 
to one class of m^ another to a different clase." 
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14. Qtd demUri in t^citrot 6cc. UndenCand loco; *'itfao psm 206 
"their liTes sank in obscurity." 

15. Ita in maxuma fortuna, ^. '*'Thtn, in the iughett elera- 
-tion there is the least freedom of action. In snch a situation, it 
l>ecoi6e8 ns neither to ehow fayonr nor hatred, hat, least of all, 
resentment ; what in others is called hastiness of temper, is, in 
those inyested with power, stjled haughtiness and cruelty.^* 

1. Studio reijmblieae, ** Trom an ardent zeal for the repuUic.'* 107 
— Sos mores, &c. <* Such I know to be the principles, such the 
moderation of the man." Eos and earn are here respectirely used 
for tales and talem, 

2. Injuria. *< The nature of ihe crime," i. e.^the enenntty of the 
crime committed against the state. 

3. Praesenti diligentia. Used fot praesentia et HHgentia. '*By 
the promptitude and diligence." Some manuscripts hsvt ^aesertim 
diligentia. 

4. Tarita prMsidia. These Avoids appear to contain a secret 
censure of Cicero, as if it were at dl necessary to have such power- 
ful guards under arms in the very heart of the city. 

6. Ultra. ** After this ;" i. e. beyond the grave. The doctrine 
advocated by Caesar in the text, and which correspond^ so inti- 
mately with his life and actions, was one unhappily but too preva- 
lent in the ancient world. Cicere makes mention of this opinion of 
Caesar with regard to the soul, in his fourth oration against Cati- 
line ; and Cato alsp aHudes to it in the following speech. 

6. Lex Porcia. The Porcian Law, proposed by P. Poreius 
Laeca, a tribune of the commons, A. U. C. 454, ordained that no 
one should bind, scourge, or kill a Roman citizen, but that, in cqii- 
tal cases, the alternative of ex3e should be granted. 

7. Qui eonvenit. ** How is it consistent in you to oheerte that 
law," dec. Qui is here the old form of the ablative for quo. 

8. At emm quis reprehendet, dbc. The particles At emm uf 
equivalent here to dXXi ySp. *^ But, some one may say, what need 
is there of all this discussion, /or who will blame," dec. 

9. Tempos, dies, dec. "We have here the answer to Ihe preced- 
ing question. At some future ** time," aignes Caesar, we may Me 
cause to condemn what we are now doing, when critical ** eor^nc' 
tures^ arise through the *' caprice** of "fortune.** — Cujus hthiiOf 
dec. '* Whose caprice sways the destinies of nations." 

10. In alios. Literally, *< against othen." The true meanuig 
of the whole passage, however, appears to be as foUows : ** Bst 
do you. Conscript Pothers, reflect, what influence upon others 
that which you are now determining may hkve :" L e. '*^Hiil 

26 
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\fj/y «iK»ct fipMi otbnn tfa* czavple yoa axe now aetting maj pn- 

dace." 

11. BanU. Undentand extmjiu. Some editions inaort isntiu 
after honU. 

12. Ah digmt ei idtmeis, du:. " From proper aod fit subjects cf 
puniahmenf Undentand jpoma after dignit. As regards the oae 
of idoneus in this paMage, compare Cicero, {pro ChuiUio, 47,) 
** Per hominum idaneorum ignominiani :" and Terence, {Anir. ^ 
4,) "Adeone tobu videmur .ette idonti in qvibus He iUudalur 
In each of these passages it is tal^en, to adopt thejangaage of gnm- 
marians, <* in malam partem^ 

19. DefrieHs Atheniefuihus, Afludiog to the termination of dM 
Peloponnesian war, when the Athenians were compeUed to demolidt 
the fortifications of their city, together with the long waU^and 
submit to the rule of the thirty tyrants. 

14. Ea, Understand negotia. Some editions have eo. 
m ^o 1. LuhidiiuMe, " At their pleasure." Xenophon says that thi 

thirty tyrants put to death, in the space of eight months, as mii^ 
as had been slain during ten years of the Peloponnesian war. 

2. Dtunatippum. Damasij^us was praetor during the consoldiip 
of Papirias Carbo and the younger Marius, A. U. C. 671, Am a 
follower of the Marian party, he indulged in many cruel excesses 
against the opposite fa<^tion, and also against such as were suspected 
by him of favouring it. 

8. Aique ego haec non in Marco Tutiio, dec. " I do not, it ii 
true, apprehend such things as these in Marcos TuUius, ntf in tiie 
present complexion of the times ; but, in a great state, there an 
many and various characters. At some other time, mider some 
other consul, to whose hands, likewise, an army may hare been 
entrusted, soQie £&lse suggestion may be credited for truth ; and 
when, by virtue of the precedent you are now establishing, tint 
consul shall have drawn the sword of punishment, who shall aet 
limits to his power, or who restrain him in its exercise V* 

4. Insignia. The trabea^ a white robe ad(Miied with poxpk 
•tiipes; the ivory sceptre or staff; the sella airulis ; the twelve 
lictors for each consul, dec. 

6. Imitari, quam invidere, dec. " They preferred to imititc 
rather than to envy what was good in the institutions of other na- 
tions." Understand tTuiituiit after bonis. One of Cortins's manu- 
scripts has imitari bonos, quam iwvidere honiSf dec.,, a reading of 
little value. 

6. Ammaioertebant in avis. The veib ammadvertere aooM- 
tinaes, as in the present instance, denotes " to punish" by authority, 
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•ndllieiirafentotlieyigfiaiuseofthenuigiatrgtefemarldi^ t08 

eonimitted. In this case there is often an application of the prepo^^ 
ntion ^ before the nameor designation of the culprits, intimating 
more strongly the steady attention directed towards the conduct 
found to be reprehensible. HiW^-Sfftumj/mSj p. 89. 

7. Hone ego emutam^ &c. The train of reasoning which is here 
sMcribed by the historian to Caesar, would appear to be as follows : 
Oar forefathers, though ^ey wanted neither sagacity in devising 
plans for their own advantage, nor boldness in carrying those plans 
inta operation, yet never disdained to imitate, in the institutions of 
olher nations, what they conceived- to be of utility to themsdves. 
Among other things, they borrowed the custom of inflicting capital 
pniiishment on condemned citizens. As, however, they had adopted 
this ftom. the Greeks at a period when it promised to be productive 
of salutary effects, so they changed it for a different course when 
positive- evil was feimd to zesiHt This was their latest alteration, 
and it bemg siHh, we, their -descendants, should be guided- in this 
instasee by thefir wisdom, and pursue without any deviatioa the path 
they have maiked out for us, the more especiaHy, as we acknow- 
ledge our ififerierity to diom in political foresight, and in the princi- 
ples of sound g^emment. 

8. Ptefecto tifiu9, dec. ** Snrdy there was greater energy and 
wisdom in those, i^o reared from trifling zeseurces so mighty an 
empire/* dec. 

%, Bene porta, '* Happily obtained from them ;" i e. <* obtained^ 
in an auspicious bout, from our fathers.*' 

1. Centta. This, as has been ahready observed in the Notes od « ^|q 
the Jn^urthine War, was the usual and formal word applied to the 
expression of his opmion on the part of a senator. Sei ita atueo 
must therefore be rendered, '* But my opinion is this." ^ 

2. Publieandnu eorum pecumat. . ** That their property should 
be confiscated.*' 

3. Per ntnmcipia, " Throughout the free towns." 

4. Neu pu9f dto. *' And that no one, for the time to come, con- 
sulrthe senate in relation to their case, or treat, respecting them, 
with the people." 

6. Ceteri terbo, d&o. '* The rest gave merely a verba] assent, 
one to one of the speakers, another to another, in supjMnrt of dif* 
ferent opinions." — Aliit i. e. SUano, Neroni, Caeeari. When the 
senators gave ftierely a verbal assent to the- qunion of any q)eaker, 
they retained their seats and exclauned aesenticr, adding the name 
of tiie mdivMaai with wljkcmi they agreed; as, (isuniiar SUawi 
aMitnim Neram} U9Hntior (Tmeian. 
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pa the dangeroiM posture of our preeent «&ixa» my opiniiea ie bt 
diffnenft from what it ie wkenlmeraty revolTe innwd the ewifcimfwti 
of eome of the epeekere of thie day." Alter $t undentend elie. IW 
eioidiiim of thie qpcedk ie en evident imitetion of the beginmng of 
the third (Mynthiee. Oix) rahk vwflrrwi pM yt»^ntt»^ d lAfts 
'A6iii«7«i, Irw rt cir Hk Mffeffmn ianfikhf^y mI Iiw «f^ r«9t %•« 

yiY»»fthnti (" i2ti intAi dtejentttte eidenfiir de poemi eorum^** &c} 

«e«w( •«li/«09ci ^i«r. (" iitf oulMi iiUNUi<» €«f ere db iUu magu,"* 
dee.) IkmoiUL Olymtk 8^ tiit<. 

7. /Ut mihi dtMnntuu widnUMT^ dte. " Th«y eeem to me to 
have been eiguing ebout the kM of pwiinhmiiiiit ta be inflirted npoe 
tboee, who," dec. 

8. AfiM Mique foei$ eiiit. <* Their xdigioa end their homai." 
dre refers here to the iltar in the middle of the bouei> (tayfaiien,) 
idiere^.the Penetee were woishipped, end foeut denotee the heeith 
m the heU, {olriMm,) ej^ond which were ranged the little imegeeof 
the Laiee. In each eipreesions ee the pieeent, cere muet be takee 
not to confound arae with the altars in public tenses. Compaze, 
on thie head, the lemadE of Emeeii, {Clajy. Cic, «. «. Arti.) **Arae 
$ifoei gimm junguaUmTf cave jnUe$f €fra$ It lanpUs^ /ocet de eedihtte 
privatU tnUUigi^ v4 mUgaru opinio feri, in ilio proverhiOf pro aris 
etffci* pugnare ; fuem errorem etiam errmnicl, Dukenu mi Flor. 
8, 13, guKin ewm loctu iUe docere meliora po9»t^ fitem fruitn 
teniai» Sed virunmfu didhir de priMUttM aediiut in quius ere 
enU Deorum, Penatium patriorwn^ mtmji/ttvio, foeu* gMUmim 

, elTMH itque Larimm trai. Bom. 40. Uniue cujusqne veetrai^ 
eedes, aras^ foeoe, du;. ibid, il, hie aras, hicibci, hie dii penates.** 
The "• vuigarie opinio,*' however, is adopted by Cortine. 

9. Quamqvid in t7/f>, dec. Cato*s argument is this. Thapuhlie 
safe^ demands that we rid owaelTes of them at onee» (cefer# tik 
c2Zit,) and not waste valuaUe time in deliberatiiig on the hind of 
prniishment which their case may seem to demand. We ahoold 
hold no terms with these guilty wretches : they have placed them- 
eelvee, by their misdeeds, without the pale of the law, and the only 
tiling to be done is to deprive them for ever of the means of 'ofooi^ 
the state. 

10. CeUra. Understand maUfietOf which is eiqpreeeed in eeme 
editions. 

11. Persefuan. «Yon may punish.'* Cesser, by the srtfol 
oration which the historian has assigned to him, bed endetttomed 
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Pafre. 
tor draw off tiie attentioD of the senate fnm the trae point of the X09 
debate. Gato here brings back the question in its strongest and 
plainest eolouisi 

12. Judicia, "The aid of puWic justice." ^ 

13. Tahulat. Vndesutand pictas, " Your paintings." 

}4 Amplexammi. From ampUxor. ** To be fondly attached 
to any tiung," dtc. * 

15. CapessiU rempubhcam. " Take upon you the defence of 
your coontry." 

16. Nan agUur de vecHgaHhu^, Ac. " The question is not now 
respecting the revemieB of our empire, nor of wrongs inflicted on our 
allies : our freedom, our very existence is at stake." 

17. Qut fHthi aifue anmo meoy &c. Cortius considers miM 
atque anmo meo equivalent sinipiy to meo ammo. The meaning 
of the clause will then be : — " I, who never extended to my own 
self indulgence for any fault, was not easily induced to pardon the 
misdeeds of others, for the sake of gratifying their ruling propen- ^ 
sities." — CchfidOTiahamj strictly speaking, refers to the custom or 
kabit of |)aidoning, as expressed by the imperfSect tense. Plutarch's 
biography of Cato will furnish an ample commentary on the words 
of the text. The stern and unbending character of this remarkable 
man^ while It renders him a conspicuous object amid the general 
corruption of the age, must necessarily have exposed him to the 
hatred and the virulence of his contemporaries. 

18. QpulerUia neglegeniiam toUrahat, " Its resources saved it 
from the consequences of your neglect." 

19. 8edf cnjut haec eunque, 6cc, " But whether these Umigs 
of what kind ^aoever they may be, are to remain our own, or, 
together with ourselves, are t6 become the prey of our .ene* 
mies." 

20. Hie miht gm»quemiy &c. " Does any one here make men* 
tion uiito me of clemency and compassion 1" i. e. does any one teR 
me here, that ihe course to be pursued by us should be a mild and 
a merciful one? 

1. Eo resjuhlica hi extremo titfi. *' In so critical a situatiofi has "I | Q 
the republic been placed." 

2. Jnfuribus atrarii. " In the case of the pilferers of our trea 
sory." Infuribus is the reading 6f all the manuscripts. 

3. Ne Hits sangtUnem, &£. "Let them only not lavish upon 
these meti our blood." Ne is here put for ne modo. 

4. Btne' et eotnposiie, ''In fair and studied language." Cato 
hflire reluftes Caesars remaiks, on the eternal sleep of the grave, 
MtbiBT by oratorical irjsny than philosophic disputation. The latter 

«6* 
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1 10 wmU htm bemi altofttte out of place m so bold and aninated 

•ahaniigae« 

6. Habere. ** Inhabit" Uied in the sense of habUmrei CSom- 
para Cicero, TWe. 1, 80. 

6. Videlicet Hnune* '^Fesnng, >to be SQie.** Sttong iranj ii 
eqmssed by both of these teans, but espeeiaUy bj tiie latter, aince 
Caaaar waa aaoie than suspected of being ia^ioated ia the can- 
spixacy. 

7. MuUUuiime emducUL ** By a hired mob." WiA emdatte 
tmderatsnd freHo or mereede ; andoonpaxe note 8, page 105. 

8. Qmotc aonuia eqwidem^ 4ec. '< Wheralm this advice ia idfe 
indeed, if he actually appipebends danger from 'them r while ob the 
other hand, if, amid tiie great a^ami which pervades all daases, hs 
alone feels none, on that veiy accoont it coneetna me to fear d» 
more for myself, and you for yourselves." The- expreaaia& mtgit 
refert^ mihi, dec. is equivalent to magie refart me fnilt, voeque woUe 
timere. Cato here aUud^ in pointed terms to Caeaar'a aopposed 
connexion vnith the conspiracy. 

9. Qumio voa attentiue ea agetie. '* T1is more v^oronsly ye 
shall act on the present occasion. 

10. Armie, " By anna alone." Understand tenfam or jRodot. 

11. Quae nobis nuUa sunt, **- None of which we have." Wbicii 
have no existence for us. 

12. Animus in amsuiendo Uhetf dec. " A mind n&fattered m 
deliberation; neither swayed by a consciouaneaa of guilt, nor 
biased by any ruling propensity." 

13. PubUee egestatem, dec. " As a people, poverty \ ia private, 
opulence." The resources of the atate are jdondered by the 
powerful, (fures aerarUt) who lavish in private thrar iUFgottaa 
wealth. 

U. Virtutis fraemia. *' The recompenses of merit" 
III 1. Va4Mam rempubUeam, <* The unprotected r^uUic." AA 
^ '^ ^ ter vacuam understand defensopbus, or else consiUo ei da/emsimu, 
as Dahl supplies the ellipsis. 

2. Supra eapui est. A figurative ejptesman^ analogous to the 
English phrases, " is at our very doors," <Mr, '<haa the awoni at oar 
thxoata." 

8. Adprehensts hosHbus, The dative, not the ablative. CSom- 
pare Cicero, Acad. 4, 115, **JHodoro pud fadam Sioicot" sad 
Pro Caedn. 80, ** Quid hude tu homini fadasV* The MMMB ftai^ 
editions of Sallust have deprekejisis, but the reading we have givm 
IS more significant Deprekendere is to come upon one 
but apprehendert is to seize, to lay. hands opoa.. 
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^ MtM^reamimctnato. UtterctdironieaUr.. ''Mjadnoe i>tbat 1 1 1 
you UIm pity on.them.*' 

, 6. Net uta vobis, &c. " Yei, that clomtocy and con^tassioiH 
should th©y take up arm*, will change into miaexy for you." Ne ia 
an archaiam foe iiae» from the Greek ¥aL Jsta denotea vtioi^ oob- 
teoQipt. With vcrfet understand tc. 

6. Scilicet res osjterA ett^ dec /<The crisia u undoubtedly a 
dangeioua one, but you fear it not : iwy, indeed, you do fear it Teiy 
greatly, but,*^ dec. Afier imma vero nuuatme, undeiatand emm 
timetis. The idea intended to be conveyed ia thia : ITou wiK 
acknov^ledge, very probably, that^ present poatura of our afiaira 
ia a dangeroua one, but you will assert, at th^. same time, tliat it filla 
▼on with no alarm. Your aaaertion ia a UU^ ^vto i Ibr the oenditioii 
of the state doea inapire yoi» with a]^ehenaiona, and thoaa, too, of 
tlie strongest kind, but you are too spiritleas, too stodifulf to a«t ths 
part that becomea you. . . 

7. /Supplicii* TnuUehrihus. " Womanish supplications.** 

8. Prospera. Some editioTls have prosperef which ia inferior in 
point of elegance. Prospera ia used adverbially here by a Hat- 
leniam. 

9. Bello GalUco, This ia an historicid error on the part of Ssl- 
luat. The occurrence mentioned in the text took place in a war 
with the Latins. Compare Florus, 1, 14, and Livy, 8, 7. 

10. Poenas dedit, " Atoned with his hf^ for hia intemperate 
valour." . . 

11., Vos dc cruddiasumU, &c. An inatance of the argumant • 
fortiori. The premises are Apud majores nostroSf dec. If a father 
put to death his pwn son for merely disobeying a military oidei; 
though that vezy act of disobedience enabled the latter to deatroy 
one of the enemies of his country, should their country heaitate te 
inflict the most signal punishment upon thoae, who, with a crutd 
and pairicidal spirit, have attempted to plunge the steel into her 
own bosom 1 

IS. Videlicet vita cetera, dec. ** No doubt the reat of their livea 
stands in direct opposition to this crime. Well then, apaie the tmi^- 
of Lentulus," dec. Strong irony, 

13. Nisi ilerum, dee. " Unleas thia be the aeoond time that Im 
liaa made war upon hia country." The irony of adoUscentiae ia 
extremely aevere. Some commentators auppose, that the allusion in 
the text is to his having taken part with Mariua in the conteat b^ 
tween him and SyUa. It ia more probable, however, that the orator 
is made to refer to the conapiraoy of Piao, mentioned in ehapfeer 18 
ofthisworkt v 
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111 14. 8iqmdquam%mqiumpenn,6ui. "IfiheyhMdewettar 

eised the le^ reflection ;" i. e. if they had not always been laaii 
and inconsiderate in their actions. The irony is «tin ooBtinaed : It 
was not from any hostile intent that they harbour^ these desigiii 
against their conntiy. Oh ! no ; but from mere want of reflectian. 
Their conduct has always been marked by inconsiderateness and 
baste. 

15. Neque parttrif dec. Cato here bints that scnne of the senaton 
wero implicatedi and betrayed the delibentions of the senate to tb 
conspirators. 

1 12 *• ^omfeHts. «* Palpably gailty." 

8. Viriutem anim. " His firmness of sonl.^ 
9. SHcuH iUe eerauenu. The decree of the senate is said to 
have been made in accordance with the ^opinion of Oato, not because 
he was the only one who spoke in &Tour of capital ptmiajfttient, bat 
because he advocated that measure with the meet ability and zeeL 
Thus Cicero {Ejf. ad. Att. 12, 21) rematl», *< Cwr ergroinsentm- 
iiam Catoms T Quia verbis lucuUntiortbtu et fhiribiu rem etmiem 
eomprehenderat." 

4. Sed nUhi multa legenti, dec. On the score of historical fideGty, 
Sallust is highly censurable for the silence which he pieserres re- 
specting die public honours that were paid to Cic^o on this occasion. 
** It is in the conckision of the business/* observes Mr. Bunlop, 
^ that the historian withholds fronv Cicero his due share of applanssy 
and contrives to eclipse him by always interposing the chaiacter of 
Cato ; though it could ndt be unknown to any witness of tiwse 
transactions, that Cato himself,^ and4>ther senators, publicly hailed 
the consul as the Father of his country, and that a thanksgiving to 
die gods was decreed in his name, for having preserved the air 
from conflagration and the citfeens from massacre. This omusion, 
which may have orighiated partly in enmity, and partly In disgust 
at the ill-disguised vanity of the consul, iias in sH times been re- 
garded as the chief defect, and even stain, in the history of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy." Dwdop't Rgnum Literature, vol 2 p. 
164, Ltmd. ed. ' ' ^ 

5. Quae res mascimej dec. «* What circumstance in partjenlir 
bad supported the weight of such important concerns.^ 

«. AgitaniL "Reflecting." 

7. Veluti effoeta parente. <? The patent being, as it were, ex- 
bausted." Cortius reads ejfoeta parenhtm, and considers it equiva- 
lent to effoeta parens irUer pda-erOes, « a parent whose strongth has 

departed." We have foUowed^ Bipont tejrt, with ^^Wcbti»t rf 
0UID0UI agrees. 
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8. Gmm». «<Bictlk" M. Poicins Gate, caUed, after his doalh, ||2 
VtiowMMK from tlia city of Utica, oear CutlMge, where he 
fluided hit eaaHaiee, was the great grwidaoii of M. Poiciiie Cato, 
the oenaer. The Poician gent wfs plebeian ; the Julian* patiician ; 
illnstrioue achieTemente, however, and public honours, had raised 
the. former to a fiiU equality with the Utter. 

9. A0ia9. At the time of this conspiraof, Gate jras thirtf-^hiM 
yean of age, Caesar ahont thkty-seven. 

.10. GieiM. Undezstaadfon 

1 1. Alia altt. *' One kind of gloij to the one, aaothM to die 
other." The 8tade«t wiU observe the use of alia M in place of «^ 
altera alierif which last would be too limited in signification for the 
spirit of the passage. Compare I4V7, 1, 1^1, <* Ita duo dnaeq^ 
reget^ aliut alia via, ille beUo, hie pace, civitaiem atusenmt,^* 

12. Huie teteriioB, <* To the latter the rigid practice of virtue 
bad imparted additional dignity." 

13. .^pMoeeiitfe. <* By forgiying." Jgnaeea pnpeily means to 
take ao notice of % &ult, {iikoa noaee.) Thus Ciceioy (£p. ai BruL 
16, a msdr) ** Sed eeeUrft poenMi jnraetermiUere {id mum eet fwd 
vocaiur igmo9cere) in hoc bello permcioeum puto.** 

1. UUuefaeiUtaOt hujiu ^omtantia, d&e. <« The yielding temper 1 1 3 
of tite former, ^eifirmness of the latter^ were subjjects of continual 
praise^'* 

.8. laammamnidiuerat. <* Had formed the resolve.** 

8, Ai Catoni HudiMm modeetiae, dec. ** But Cato*a cmly study 
was moderation, honour, but most of all, the rigid practice of virtue.* 

4. Faelione. ** In party spirit.*' 

6. AbeiineiUia^ *' in purity of heart.** 

6. JSs«s ptam videri, dec. The idea, here expressed, appeaie to 
be boROwed fiom AcBchylus, (SepL eoiUra Thab, 669, ed. Blomf.) 
Ov yh^ i^nXw SUtattf, 4IXX* $ivat BiXsu Comptre Choiicius, ap. Yil- 
biaon, {Anted. Graee, vol. 2, p. 22,) 4ii9o«Xcni yJip o« 4«Mrr, dXX* 
$iPM xpwrf.— ^* The parallel drawn between Cato and Caeear," 
observes Mr. Dunlop, " is one of the most celebrated passages in 
the history of the conspimcy. Of both these famed opponents we 
are presented with favourable likenesses. Their defects am throws 
into the shade : and the bright qualities of each different species, by 
which they were distinguished, are contrasted for the poipose of 
showing the various qualities by which men arrive at eminence.*' 
Dankp^M Roman lAierature, vol 2, p. 160, Lond. ed. Steele has 
given an imitation of this passage of SaUust, in the Chrirtian Here^ 
p. 4 Compare Velleime PaierdduOf 2, 86. 

7. Trmmmroo, Understand eMpitalet. These vrere magistiatie 
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1 13 ^^ ^^ ehaige of tlie |MrMon, and of ^ ezeeoticm of eondemied 

enminals. The^r judged also concerning fAvfen, and peraons of the 

Kmeat rank. They were likewise called Treniri or Tranri. ¥tam 

Valerius Maximus, (6, 4, 7,) it appears that they acted CMiiiiunlf 

lij deputies. 

8. Loeus-'-qued, dec. The relatiye here agrees in gender with 
the fonowing noun. Some grammarians terai thi» Uie Greek can- 
straction. It is the usual practice of Cicero ; but other autfaon giiv 
the relatiTe the gender of die prece^ng noun : Cieero famioelf adopts 
this lattMT euflftom when the wpid explained is a foieign one : as, 
•« eofuhere mohif smmi guat Oraed v6»fi 9oeeait .•"-still, however, he 
has also the following : ^ c&Mtiuu* ptam avfnrSBsic^ Graed seeanf ." 
Zumpt. L. G.. p. 288. 

9. TtUUamim. The prison at Rome was originally buik bf 
Ancus Martiua, and afterwards enlarged by ServiusTirllius ; whence 
that part of it which was under ground, and built by faiia, received 
the name of TulUanum. Thus Vanro (L. L. 4) observes, ** /it lac, 
jMra quae tub terra TutUanum, Heo qmei, aidiham a. TuSHo rege." 
The full expression is TSiUianuni r^^r, frem its wdls faaTii^ been 
originally of oak ; but in ^ days of Salkist they were of stone. 
This dimgeoR now serves as a subterranean chapel to a araaD ehoich 
buih on iAte spot, called San Pieir& tn emterey in cfmuBSmontxiB 
of St. PetOT, who is supposed to have been confined there. Its only 
entrance, when a dungeon^ was through a bole in the aiciied roof; 
now, however, there is a doer in the side^waH. ** Notwithstandfa^ 
the ehai^," observes Etatace, " it has still a-most appidliiig ap> 
peannce." Eustace Class. Tour, Td. 1, p. 365, note. Ltmi. ed. 

10. Sscenderis. An archaism for ascenderis. Some e^tisns 
have descenderiSy but erroneously ,' for escenderis refers to the eleft- 
tion on which the prison stood. Compare Descriztfitme di Msma 
Antica, p. 151, where the different opinions are stated lehlire ta 
the situation of Ihe lyiUianum, 

11. CamerOf Ac. ** A vaulted roof secured by stone axdiesL'* 

15. Jhuultu. ''From want of care,**^ or « of cleanliness.** 

18. i^uibus praeeeptum erant. Underatand Hettrts. Compsn 
note 7, page 113. 

14. Laqueo gulamfregsrsi *' Strangled him." It was iSbt Ro- 
man euftom to put to death criminals of rank in prison ; to iniiel 
public ponishmeRt on others. 

16. Ea omm eopia. « Out of the entire force." 

16. Duos legumes insiiiuit. " Formed two legions.^ CktiiiBe 
formed, if the expression' may be allowed, the skeletons of two le- 
gions. He had not, at first, a si^ffictant number of men to foimtha 
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»<lgnliiy camp\«minA of gach legiop ; gtill» bow<y«r, hft dividpd whfct W% 
mmi he had into twenty cohorts, ten for a legion, and these cohorts 
be mibdipnded into maniples and centuries. The cohorts, manipfosi 
And centuries, all wanted <tt first their regulax complement of men^ 
auid only obtained it gradually as fresh troops ainFed at ihB 
camp. 

17. Numero homimtm. ** With the ragokr number of men.'* 
The legion, as has already been remarked in the Notes to the Jugur- 
thine. War, contained different numbers of men at different times, 
^rom 3000 to 6000. In the time of Polybius it was 4200. The 
subject is wdl discussed by Lipaius, De MiUtia Romano, dial. 4» 
Each le^on was divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three 
maniples, and each maniple into two centuries. So that there were 
thirty manges and sixty centuries in a legion, and if there always 
had been 100 men in each centuzy, as its name imports, the legion 
would have consisted of 6000 men. 

18. Sparof. " Darts." The form of this weapon is not clearly 
ascertained. Serrius {ad Aen. 11, 682) describes it as follows : 
<' Telum ru$tieum in nudum pedis (read, with R. Stephens, pedi) 
recunwm." Festua observes, " Spara parvissimi generis jaculOf 
«& eo quod spargantwr dicta,'^ and Nonius, (c. 18, n. 12,) " Spari 
tela sunt non beUieaJ* 

1. Pr^aaeiUas sudes, ** Stakes pointed at the end.'^ 114 

ft. /n GMlUam versus. " In the direction o/Oaul," or, " towards * 
Oaul." 

8. Sese hahiHurum, " That he himself would soon have one." 
Understand oceasionem pugnandi. Some editions have magnas 
eopias kabiturum, 

4. Cupts. <' Ot which class of persons.** tJnderstan^ generis, 
or servitiL Singular relatives are sometimes refeired to collective 
antecedents in the plural. Compare Priscian, 17, 20, vol. 2, p. 81, 
ed. Krehl. " Cujus enim smgulare ad rem retulit (Sallustius) id 
est cujus ret servitiorum," Consult also the excursus of Cortius on 
this passage of Sallust. 

6. Atienum suis roHombus. <* Inconsistent with his views.** 
Catiline, however, had intended originally to have employed the 
•ervices of the slaves. Compare chapters 24 and 46 of this same 

history. 

6. In agrum Pistoriensem, ** Intd the teiritoiy of Pistofia.*' 
Consult Geographical Index. 

7. GaUiam. Cisalpine Gaul, of course, is meant 

8. E% diffieuUaU rervmj dtc. " Suspecting, from the difficnltiei 
ivfaieh encompassed him, that Catiline was meditating those veiy 
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114 1''*'*' ^ ^^1^ ^"^ ^^^ "^^^ mentim thore f* 
iiag m 6001^ iMo G«qL 
t. iSM ^fit r«lietftii«. « At tbe Teiy foot.''— j^ ^^flOmt^i*. 
ftrmUi, Some bave inekMed these words wiffamliTBckeCsasMfev 
kig of a gkm. 

10. U/|Nrte ^\ dee. '* Inasnrach as he." 

11. Expedihu, Some editions place a comma after aeqmorihs, 
•nd another after expeditus, which then may sigmfy ** uueufcuui lw- 
ed bj ba g g a ge." We have giren, howerer, th^ reacting' of CoitiiB, 
which may be rendered as follows : *' encountering fewer obateda 
to hia progress along a more level country:" fewer obstades, 
namely, than GlitiKne did in his passage across the momilaiDi. 
Others prefer placing a comma after aequi&rihUf and r e ado g a- 
ftHtoi tit fugam sequereiur. They make expeiitow infitgwrn eqnir- 
alent to tine impedimeTitis fiigienteM. 

12. Montibus atque copiis. The forces of Antonios, in Etrmia, 
pressed Catiline in the rear, while MeteUus stood ready in Cranl, at 
the foot of the Apemiines, to intercept the enemy as they fled. 
Compare the words of Catiline in the following chapter : " Sxarihu 
hastium duOf umts ab urhe^ alter a GaJliOy ohstant.'** 

18. Praendn. « Relief," or " succour." 

14. MorOus, « By habit."— Paitfrc. " To display iteelf*— 
Timor ammi. For the simple Itmor.— ilunJu* obJScU. " ObstnicU 
the avenues of hearing.** 

115 ^' ^'f''^*^''''^^^^"*^*^' "The grounds of this my final resobre." 
2. Qtumtatn cladem. "What disastrous consequences."— 
Quoquemodo. " And in what way." 

8. Unas ah urhe^ &c. " One on the side «f the city, the other 
on that of Gaul." 

4. Si maxUme animas ferat. " Even if inclination most strongly 
prompt us to the step." However much we may be inclined so to do. 

6. lUit supervacaneum estf &c. Equivalent to illis nee neeetsi- 
taJtis nee tUUitoHs est pro potentia paueorum pugnare. *' They lis 
under no obligation to fight in defence of the power of a few." No 
necessity urges them to throw away their lives in support of an 
odious aristocracy ; and« therefore, you will find them the easier to be 
subdued. 

6. Viris. *' To those who had the feelings of men." 

7. Rdinquere. Understand haec. " To abandon this career on 
which you have entered." — Pace beUum mtUawL ** Has exchanged 
war for peace." 

8. Qais, Tot qmfnts. 

^ Eavero dementia esU " This indeed is folly." IhrnenA^ 
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alxietly tpeaking, denotes the abke&ce of judgment, in partienlar ] 15 
eases, whereas amentia implies the total want of reason. 

10. QuinuuDume Hment, The antecedoit iKw is elegantt^ t^^ 
dentood. 

11. InuUi ammam amittatis. ** That ye part not with life hih 
avenged." Suj^y «. > 

1. In9trueto$ oriines. "His troops as they were drawn np." | ] g 

2. PedM. «* On foot" The nominatire singalar. 

8. Pro loco atftu eopHs. '^In accordance widi the nature of the 
ground, and the extent of his forces." 

4. JVafit, uH jfianUitSf dee. ** For, as te plain was sitaate be- 
tween rmoimtains on the left, and as there was on the right a eraggy 
rock." If we read rvji^'as some editions hsTe it, exuttnte is wi* 
derstood : if rupeSf it is the nominatire to erai understood. The 
meaning, however, is the same in either case. 

6. Rdiqua tigTta, dee. ** The rest of his forces he stations ifk 
closer order, as a body of reserve." SigvOf which property denotes 
the standards, is here put by metonymy for the troops themselves. 
Each cei^ary, oar aft least each maniple, had its proper standard and 
etandard-bearer. 

6. Ab ki$ eentmrion£9t &e. We hate given leeUtt with Cortius 
and others. Some editions hate eUcto*, which may be construed 
as a substantive. The dseii^ according to Vegetius, (2, 6,) cdm* 
posed the first cohort, which took its post by the eagle, and was rs- 
gaided as the head of the legion, {caput Ugioms.) The BqKmt 
edition reads eUeiOM, 

7. jETvoestef . The evoeati, as has already been remarked m the 
notes to Jugurtha, were veterms who had served out their time, 
but had been prerafled upon to kXkm the standard of a commander 
^om they approved. They were exempted from the drudgery of 
raiiitaiy service. 

8. Faetulmmm qnendam. *' A certain inhabitant of Faesuise.'^ 
Plutarch caUs him Furio8.<-*Cttrare. " To take command." Curare 
sppeais to be the proper word on such occasionsw Compare Jug. 
67, " Legatis imperai ubi quisque curaret." 

9. lAberiU et celoms. By the hberii are meant his own fireed- 
men : for if ireedmen in general had been meant, Sallust would 
hare used lAertiaus instead of Ubertu. By edmti are meant SyHa's 
veterans, who had been settied in the military cohmies. 

10. Propter aquUoMf ice Each Roman legion had for its t\^i 
standard an eagle of gold or silver, with expanded wings, on the 
ti^ of a spear, sometimes holding a thnndeibolt in its claws, with 
the %ue of a small chapel above it. Consult Jtaeehe, Lex 

37 
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J J iVimiiH. vol. 1, p. 995. Piobably the same eagle ie meant hi Hft 
text of which Cicero speaks, (1, tn Cat. 9,) '* cut domi (CatiUnse) 
«ccr«rittm sedenim eonftituium fitit.^ 

11. Bella Cimbrieo. Consult Qeographical Index, under Ihs 
aitide Oimhrt, 

12. Pedibu* Mtger. Dio Cassras inforaw bs that Antonint 
feigned iUneas on the day of battle, fearful of encountering the le- 
proaches of Catiline in case the latter should meet him in the figfaL 
Catiline, according to the same authority^, prefeired coming to sa 
engagement with the forces of Antonios rather than with those of 
Metellus, although the former commander had the larger am^ of the 
two, because he hoped that Antbniua would purposely- miamsMge 
matters during the fight. Z)to. CoMa. 87, 89, yol. 1, p. 186, ed. 
Reimar. 

13. TumulH. A war in Italy, or agamst the Gknils, waa caOed 
iwmtUuaf a much stronger term than beUum, 

14. Ipse. Some commentators condemn the use of ipae in fliii, 
and iUe in the preceding, clause, with reference to the same perMo. 
The explanation, however, is an easy one: Antimhu exercUtim 
Petreio permiUit. Ille PetrmUt dec., (" that officer ;") and agam, 
P«lrettt« mum ctuque eohorU locum aangmU. ]^>se equodreumtenSf 
(** riding around in person.") 

16. InermoM. Intnmu and inermU ere indiscrmunatety naed. 

16. Cemere. Used here for deetrmre : the ain:q»le verb for the 
compound. — Homo militant. Used, nr l^oy^, for " homo rti 
miliiaris peritissimuo" ** a man of great military experience." 

17. Tribumu. *< Tribune.** The military tribunes of the Ro- 
mans neajdy corre^ionded to the colonels oi modem times. There 
were aix in each legion, who commanded under Ihe coneuL 

18. Praefeeiua. " Prefect.'.' When the term praefeOiu staads 
alone, as in the present instance, it denotes a conmiander of the 
allies. The praefecti among the allies, were of the same nnk 
with the trUmm among the Roman forcea. The officers ai the 
aUies were for the most part Romana, chosen by the consul or 
senate. ^ 

19* Tuba. The Romans fised only wind-instruments of numc 
in the army. The hUm was straight, like our trumpet ; the /thnw, 
or clarion, yn» bent a little at the end, like the augur's stafl^ 
(Utuus) whence the name. The tuba was used as a aignal fat the 
foot, the Ututu for the hoise. Compare LqMios, de MiUiUL JRomaauL^ 
dial. 10. 

20. FeretUariit. The li^^t-armed troops, beside other sppeD^ 
tions, were styled /eren^om, because they ciwried -what they threm 
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tt Pita omittUfU. «» They throw aside their javelins." — ^^^' WQ 
rani Belonging to the Roman aimy. — Mli. Referring to the fol- 
lowers of Catiline. 

22. Interea OatUino^ &c. The student will observe the animated 
air vrfaich the succession of infinitives imparts to thia sentence, until 
the mind of the reader is allowed to repose itself on the finite form 
at its dose, tsuequebatur. 

1. Cohori«m praetoriam. Among the Romans, the general \Y7 
.was usualiy attended by a select btod, called eoftors Praetona. It 

was 'first instituted by. iBcipio* Africanus, according to Festus, but 
something ainular was «sed long before that time, as fippears from 
J^^f 2, 20,. .This differs essentiafly from'tbe praetorian cohort in 
the history of the empire.. 

2. In primU,.\ *' Among the fiv^," not, as some render if, 
** amppg the foremost." .The expression mast be xeiertedtocHdunt^ 
not to pugnantes. It would have been yery scanty praise to have 
said of them, that they fell fighting " among the foremost," or " in 
the foremost ranks ;" for how could they, as commanders, have done 
otherwise ? Besides, if such had been the meaning of the historian, 
he would have preferred to express it by inter primos, 

3. PauUo divenius. " In a somewhat more scattered manner.'' 

4. Ciois ingenuus. "Free citizen." IngenunSf among the 
Romans, denoted a person born of parents who had always beeo 
free." 

6. Ita. " So little.** 

6. Laetitia, moercTy &c. LaeiiHa properly denotes a tran^nport 
of joy, or joy expressed strongly by the actions of the individual. 
GoMdiunif on the contrary, indicates the calm and rational emotion 
of joy. So moeror denotes fsoirow accompanied by tears, Ivctus 
more of internal grief. 



We have now reached the close of this eventful narrative, and have 
traced the pmgress of a conspiracy which, though arrested in its earlier 
stages, yet proved one of those violent shocks that hastened the fall of 
the Roman state. It may not be amiss, before concluding, to mention 
a few particulars which are passed over in silence by the historian. 
From Dio Cassius, Lib. 37, c. 40 and 41, we learn, that Antonius, after 
the battle, sent the head of Catiline to Rome, in order to quiet all ap- 
prehension on the part of the inhabitants ; and that he himself was 
honoured with the title of Imperator, although he had taken no active part 
in the fight, and although the number of slain (3000) was less than 
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tiwt for wbich this title wis usaiBj awarded, (5000.) A public thatdu- 
giving was also decreed, and the garb of mourning, which the citbeni 
had assmned when the conspiracy broke out, was again laid aside. The 
accomplices of Catiline, who had either not been present in the battk, 
or had escaped from the field, spread themselves over Italy, bat wen 
in part taken and executed. One of the number, ^Lucius VeUiai^ 
tamed informer against the rest : but he accused so many •• to exdts 
the fuspicion of the penate, who ordered him, not to eonmit to wiitiqg 
te names of those against whom he ,infocmed, bat to meBtioD tfasB at 
once by word of moujUi. This coafiised and idanned him, said bat few 
were subseqaeotly accuaed. The nanea of those whom he bad Bopli- 
cated having been concealed Izom the people at.Iaige, greact confosioB 
and alarm consequently prevailed. To quiet this geneful feeling of in- 
security, the senate resolved to {le^lish the names in question, which 
wsa acooidingiy done. Some of the accused stood trial and were con- 
demned ; othsra abandoned their sureties snd (led. 
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Europe a&d Anat including Africa in Europe. In eeneml, Africa wai 
reckoned a third part. The name was first applied l>y the Romans to 
the immediate temtories of Carthage. Hence, we find, on the coast of 
the Mediteiianean, Africa Propria, corresponding to the modern ccnmtrf 
of TSmu. On the east, Africa is bounded by the isthmus of Suez, and 
the Sinus Arabicus, or Red tea ; on the north by the Mediterranean, 
called by the Romans Mare Nostrum ; on the west by the Adanhe ; and 
en the south by the /ndton oceoHi. It is extremely doubtful whether ths 
ancients were acquainted with the circumnayigation of Africa. Hero- 
dotus informs us, that it was accom^ished by Phenician nuuriners, soit 
out by the orders of Necho, king of Egypt p. 12, 13, 14- 

Apbicum Makb. Another name for that part of the Meditenanean 
which washes the shores of Africa. Mela (1, 14) calls it Labyaim 
Mare. According to other authorities, however, the Labycum Pdague 
was between Africa and the coast of Crete. ... p. 13. 

ALLOBsdoBS. A people of Gaul, between the Isara, or leere^ and 
the Rhodanus, or Rhone, in the country answering to Daztphthey Piei- 
montf and Savoy. Their chief city was Vienna, now Viefme, on the left 
bank of the Rhodanus, thirteen miles below Lugdunum, or jJyofne, They 
were finally reduced beneath the Roman sway by Fabius Maximns, who 
hence was honoured with the suniame of AUobrogicus. Their name is 
said to mean ** Hi^anders," from Al, " high,** and Broga, " land." 
{T/derry, HieL dee Gauloie, jfA. ii., p. 168^ seqq.-^Adebinff, Mitkri-^ 
daUSy vol. iL, p. 60.) P- 99, 100, 101. 

Apulia. A eountoy of Magna Graecia, lyinf along the coast of the 
Hadriatic. The name Apnha was unknown to me Greeks, who gaye the 
country the appdhtien of Iimygia. It must be remarked, however, that 
the term lapygia was confined at first to that peninsula^ to which the name 
Messa^ia was sometimes applied ; but we find, at a later x>oriod, that 
Polybius gives to lapygia the same extension which the Roman geogia- 
]^ers and historians assign to Apulia. The modern name of Apulia is 
Puglia, The country now SD^iportsmore shdep than men. (Cramer** 
Ancient ludy, vol. ii., p. 264, eeqq.) . . p. 93, 94. 100. 

Abmbnii. The inhabitants of Armema, a region of Aaia, which was 
diyided into Armenia Major and Minor. The fint of these answers to 
the modem TStreomama, and is still sometimes called Armenia, lyiv 
south of mount Caucasus, and comprehending the Turkish pachahcs ot 
Erze^Roum, Kars, and Van, and also .the Persian province Jxan, or 
Erivan: It was separated from- Armenia Minor by the river Euphrates. 
Armenia Minor was, prn>erly speaking, a part of Capp^ocia. It is 
now called AiadtUia, or Pegian. Armenia Major is a rough, mduntun- 
eus country, which has Caucasus for its northern boundary, and m the 
centre is traversed by branches of mount Taurus; to which bekMigt 
mount' Ararat. Here the rivers Euphrates, Ti^pis, aoid Cyrus, or far, 
take their rise. The climate is rather cold than warm'; the soil in 
general modBrately.ferti^, and better fitted for grazing than for agrieol- 
ture. The mountains are rich in iron'and in copper. • . p. 13. 

AbpInum. a small town of Latium, southeast of Rome, still known 
by the name of Arpino. It was famom for havings been the birth, 
place of Maiius, ana Cicero. It originaUy belonged to' the Volsci, boC 
was taken by the Samnitea, from whom it was again wrested by Am 
B^Moana. • • • a*.^ t • • • p. 49i» 
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AlftMiflTi Ao8». The tenrtUnrf of Airetinm, t cfhr of Etroria, 
■mrth of Cortona, and near the Amtia, or Amo. Its modem name is 
jLreaxo. Amtium was a |ilace of eomaderable celebritj, and genendfr 
considorsd as one of the pnncipel states of Etraria. It was much cele- 
brated for Hs terra eotta vtoes. {Plin. H. N. 316, 12.) p. 97. 

A.BIA. One of the divisions of the ancient world. {Vid. Africa.) 
rrhe nttne oi Asia was implied by Homer, Herodotos, and IMpides, to 
wl district of Lydia, watered hf the Cayster. As their geomphical 
knowledge of the contlneni increased, the Greeks extended me term 
gradually to the whole of Asia Minor, and erentaally to the other ex* 
tetisiTe countries of the East. "When the Roman writers refer to Asia 
0peoially, they mean the Eoann province in Asia Mmor. • p. 13, 8& 

B. 

BAt.slsv8. A Mme anciently given to the isTands of Majorca and 
Minorca. Tlie word is derived from the Greek ffdWciVy " to throw," 
or ** strike," fronk the expertness of the inhabitants in the nse of the 
olittg. The Romans obtained some of their best slingers from these 
i^ands. In Majorca is Palms, Which still retains Hs ancient name. In 
Minorca is Portas Msgonis, now Part Mahon. . p. 72. 

BairrTii. A people of Magna Graecia, below Lncania. They were 
a pastoral race, and, according to some of the ancient writers, were called 
Bruttii by the Romans, from their cowardice in submitting to Hannibal 
dnring the second Panic war. A nroch better etymology, however, is 
given by Strabo, who informs ns, that they were cdled Ktittii from the 
eircTunstance of their being revolted slaves ; BptrrSoys ydp /raXod<r< dvoara-' 
rast. s&ys Stmbo, speaking of the Lucanians. This Spoliation the in- 
Borgents are supposed to have Bccepted as a term of defiance. The 
Brattii flocked eagerly to the victorious standard of Hannibal, and sub* 
sequently enabled that commandev to maintain his ground in this q[uarter 
of Italy, when all hope of final success seemed to be extinguished. 
Hence they were reduced by the Romans to the most abject state of 
dependance, after the departure of the Carthaginian general and the 
victory at Zama. They were pronounced incapable of oeing employed 
in a miCtaiy capacity, and tfaeir services were confined to the menial 
offices of couriers and letter-carriers. {Cramer's Ancient Italy, vol. ii., 
p. 3S6.) • ••••••••p. IOOl 

C. 

Gamxstkk. a native of Camerinmn. This place was a Roman 
eoiony, on the botders of Picenum, but lymg in Umbria. It was probably 
not Uie same with the Camerte of Strabo, as some suppose. {Uramer^s 
Ancient Italy ^ vol. i., p. 274.) Barbie du Bocage is of opirnon^ that 
Cameriiium was founded by tlA) inhabitants of Camerte, after the latter 
city had been destroyed by Sylla for favouring the party of Marius. 
(Consult the French Strdboy vol. ii., p. 60.) . . . p. 93. 

Cakpanu. a veiy fertile district of Italy, below Latium, of which 
Ga^ua was the chief city. The natural .advantages of Campania, ita 
genial climate, and fertile soil, so rich in various productions, $XB a 
ATonrittf theme with the Latin vmters. 
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Capia. a city of A&ka, in the dittrict of Byuciom, north of ^ 
Palut Tritonii, and aunoanded by v«at deeerts. Here Juguttha kql 
liis treasuTM. It waa sutpriaed and burnt by Mazius. As, nowever, • 
place which a^Torda fireah water in the midst of a desert is too in^poitiflt 
Ik aite to remain long unoccupied, we find the city aubsequently rebmbt 
and the inhabitanta mentioned by Pliny {H, N. 5. 4) under the mma 
of Capaitani. Ptolemy qpeaka of C^pea aa a city in his days, occupied 
moat probably by Romans, and forming ^ kind of frontier place. Thf 
origin which SaUust ascribes to CapsSt its having been founded, nam|^, 
by the Lybian Hercules, aaaimilates it to the cities of £gypt, and poioti 
to a sacerdotal colony. Bven its other name, Hccatosipylos, rraaiodi 
tts of Egyptian Thebes and its hundred gates. {Mofmert, Gufgr., toL x., 
part2, p. 346. ... p. 60, 62, 66. 

Capua. The capital of Campania in Italy, a rich and flourishing citf 
uitil ruined by the Romans. Capua was originaUy called Vnltamu^ 
which name was changed by the TyrdiStmj after they became maaten 
of the place, to Ci^ua. This latter appellation was derived from thdr 
leader Capys, who, according to Featus, was so called from his feet 
being deformed and turned inward. Capua opened its gates to Hanai' 
bal uter the battle of Cannae, and the luxury of the city proved highly 
injurious to the martial spirit of his trdops. After the retreat of the 
Carthaginian ffeneral, this place surrendered at discretion to tfa« Romans, 
who butcher^ the senators, condemned the nobles to perpetual impris- 
onment, and aold the inhabitants as slaves. Although colonies wen 
afterwards sent to inhabit this city, it never regained its former magnifi- 
cence. Genseric, the Vandal, in a later a^Ci put the people to the 
aword, and burnt the city. Narses, in the reign of Justinian, peiceiving 
the advantages of its situation, rebuilt Capua about the middle of the 
sixth century. . It was destroyed, however, by the Saracens, A. D. 341. 
Modem Capua occupies the site, not of the ancient city, but of Casili- 
numt on the Vultumus, 19 stadia distant ; the inhabitants having been 
transfejorcd to the lat'ter place by the bishop I^andulpusand the Lombard 
count Lando. The village of St. Maria marks the true site of the 
ancient place. (Mannert, Geogr. vol. iz, part 1, p. 771.) . - p. 94. 

CabthIgo. a celebrated commercial city of Africa, the rival, for a 
long period, of the Roman power. It was founded by a colony from 
Tyre, according to the common account, B. C. 878. Some, however, 
suppose that we city was more than once founded, and rebuilt or en- 
larged, and in this way they seek to remove the difficulty occasioned by 
the conflicting accounts respecting the foundation of this city, by refer- 
ring them to difierent epochs. {Hej/ne, Excwrs, 1. ad Aen. 4.) bi 
this point of view, the third founding of Carthage wiU be assigned to 
Dido. The Greeks called Carthage Kof ;^i^(dy, and the inhabitanta 
Knpxrii6ifioi. The name of the city in Punic was Carlhada^ or Carthor 
Hadathy i. e. the " New City, "in contra-distinction, perhaps,, to the old 
or parent city of Tyre ; unless, perhaps, the term refer rather to the 
renovation of an earlier city by the amval of a new colony, which will 
agree with the theory (^ the several foundings of Carthage. Car^iaga 
was aituated on a peninsula, in the recess of a spacious bay, formed by 
the promontory Hermaeom (cape Bon) on the east, and that of ApoUo 
(cape Zibh) on the west. The river Bagradaa flows into the bay be- 
tween the remains of Utica and the peninsula ; and, being an mnn^ »f» ^ 
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tr^tsty bas jdcmbtless caused many clAnges in the bay. The dbrcomfer- 

ence of the site of Carthage iwaa twenty-thiee miles, and when it was 

set ou fire by the Romans, at the close of the third Punic war, it bumt 

incessantly for seventeen days. It is mmecessuy here to enter very 

fully otto the history of tins powerful eity. The wars waged between 

it and the Romans were denominated the Panic, and were three in 

number. The first Panic war continued twenty-three years, and was 

terminated by ^ defeat of the Carthaginians off the Aegades Insole. 

Xhe second kstect about serenteen years, during nearly sixteen of which 

Hannibal was in Italy. It was endeid by the battle of Zama. The third 

"WOB nothing more than the capture and destruction of Carthage. Julius 

Caesar planted a smwU colony on the rums of -Carthage. Augustus stot 

3,000 men thither, and built a city at a small distance from the. spot on 

Yehich the ancient place had st4X>d, thus avoidiaff the ill effects of the 

mprecations, which had been pronounced by the Romans, according to 

custom, at the time of its destruction, sgainst those who should rebuild 

it. This later Carthage was taken by Genaeric, A. D. 439, and it was 

fox more than a century the -seat of the Vandal power in Africa. It was 

at last destroyed by the Saracens, during the Caliphate of Abdel Melek, 

towards the end of the seventh century, and few traces of it now re« 

. main. • p. 14, 39, 53, 64. 

Catabathmos. a slopmg tract of land, whence its name, (Kar*< 
fia&fidt^ " a descent,") aeparating Gyrenatca from Egypt, according to 
Pliny. Sallust makes it the bounds^ between Egypt and Africa. ( r «2. 
Aegyptus.) It was commonly called Catabathmus Magnus, to distin- 
guish it from a aimilar declivity of less extent farther to the east» along 
Uie same coast, but within the territory of Egypt. The modem name 
of the Catabathmus Magnus is Akabet-otsolom. . • . p. 13, 14^ 
CiMBBi. A German nation, supposed to haye been descended from 
the Asiatic Cimmerians, and occupying what was called Chersonesus 
Cimbrica, now JtUlatid, fumiing part of the kingdom of Denmark. 
About 113 B. C.} the Cimbri, leaving their territories, which were both 
narrow and barren, and being joined by the Teutones, or rather by several 
German nations, under this general name, moved through the intervening 
countries, entered and overran Gaul, and defeated four Roman armies 
in succession. Marius, at last, in his second consulship, was chosen to 
carry on the war. He met the Teutones at Aquae Sextiae, in Gaul, and, 
after a bloody engagement, left 20,000 of the enemy dead on the field 
of battle, and took 90,000 prisoners. The Cimbri, who had formed 
another arrnVt had ahready penetrated into Italy, where they were met at 
the river Athesis by Marius and his colleaffue Gutulus, a year after. An 
engagement ensued, and, if we believe me ancient accounts, 140,000 
were slain. Those who escaped the sword of Marius settled in that 
part of the Alps called Sette Communtt where their descendants still 
retain the Teutonic language, and a traditional account of their origin. 
They keep themselves quite separate from the surrounding states, by 
which means they have preserved the language of their ancestors,. in a 
great de^e, uncorrupted. The late king of Denmark visited these 
Alpine Cimbrians, and readily conversed with them, when both parties, 
speaking their native languages, understood each other. 

CiBTA. A ci^ of NumicQa, about, forty-eight miles from the sea, on 
^branc^h of the river Ampsa^s. It wa^ intended as the royal reaidencei 
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and ben^, a ft^t, ibe only city originally in that pait of 6i» eoonliy, 
and eteet/id by Carthaginian workmen, it hence toolrthe Fame name k 
Cartha, or, " the ciW.'* It waa the reaidence of Syphax, Maaamaaa, and 
the other lulara of the land. At a later period, JuUns Caesar gave it to 
a eartain Sittina, who aided him with hia foUowera againat Sdpa> and 
Jnba. The nlaca now changed ita name to SUiutnarum. Cdboma. la 
the time of tae empeior Conatantine, having aufiered much on aecooBt 
of ita fidelity to that prince, the latter repaired and embelliafaed it, and 
ga?e it the name of CmafantmoL Thia name remaana with a ahght 
variation to the preaeat day, and the email city, bailt upon the Tains d 
the ancient ciqatal ia atiU called Coaaiifina. . p. 11 

OniTA. A large ieUnd m the Meditemuiean, now Com^o, and to 
have hadt in early timea, a hundred cities. Q. Metellna received tha 
aomame of Creticaa, from hia having brooght the war ia tbis idand to t 
oloee. 

CkotAva, or Oroto, now CWnme, a powerful city of Magna Gned^ 
in the territory of the Brattii, on the coast of the Sinna Tarentinna. It 
was diatingniahed for its attachment to the doeteik^es of the Pytfaagofean 
sect, and &e consequent purity and moiaOty of Hrinhabitaats. Loxmy, 
and the love of pteuure, however, came in at last, and ^estrc^ed aB the 
flood efieeta which had emanated from the achoot of IVthagoras. Until 
una change look place, the Ootoniata were remarkable for their hardi- 
hood foA vigour, and had conquered and destroyed the wealthy and 
effeminate <&f of Sybaria. As a proof, indeed, of the roboet frames of 
ita inhabitants, arid their skill in athletic exercises, it vras commoidy 
said, that the htot wrestler of Crotona waa tl^e first of the otfaear Greeka. 
When, however, the change took place in their own morals, they degen- 
erated to such a degree, that, bein^ engaged in hostilities with the 
Locrians, an army of 130,000 Crotomats was routed by 10,000 of the 
enemy on the banks of the Sagra. After this, it gradually declined in 
importance, until the inhabitants, unable to hold out against Haaniba], 
retired to Locri, when the Romana established a colony in it. Flinjr 
merely calls it an Oppidutu, ..... p. 101. 

OrafiNB. A city of Africa, the capital of Cyrenaica, near the coast 
of the Mediterranean. It was founded by Battue, who led thither a 
colony of Dorians from the isl/etnd of Then. In the immediate ndgh- 
bourhood of the eettlemcint was a copious spring of excellent watff, 
which the new comers are said to have called the fountain of Apollo, 
and to have converted the native appellation for the saipe into the Ureek 
Ki;p>7, from which arose the name Gyrene, {Kxpfivny Dorici^ Kttp«ya.) 
Gyrene became, in process of time, a powerful city, under an independent 
line of princes, until Ptolemy Apion, the last monarch, bequeathed the 
capital, together with all the temtory of Gyrenaica to^e Roman peofde. 
The silphium, a species of laserpitium, orassafoetida, formed a great article 
of trade in Gyrenaica. The capital stood a little inland, and had Apd- 
Ionia, now Marza Susa^ for its port. The inodem mime of Gyrene is 
Ourin^ . . p. 14. 

D. 

DitrTus. a river of Spain, now the JDouro, rising in the tf^h^n of 
Mens Idubeda, and near the sources of which stood the anciont cxtf of 
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Numaatis, It empties into the Atlantic, after a course of nearly 300 
miles, but is navigable only seventy miles from its mouth, on accoont 
of its rapid cnrrent At Uie mouth of the Durius stood Portus CaUes, 
now OportOf from a corruption of which arose, the modem name of 
Portugal. The classical appelUtion for Portugal, however, is Lm- 
sitafUa. 



E. 

EtrvrU. a district of Italy, lying north and west of the Tiber. 
The origin of the Etrurian nation is unknown, although many, without 
any very strong reasons for the opinion, regard them as having been a 
Celtic race. Their civilization came in wiSi. the Tyrriieni, who appear 
to have been identical with the Pelasgi. The statement of Herodotus, 
that the Tyrrheni, or Etrurians, were of Lydian origin, ap|)ear8 to refer 
merely to a Pelasgic emigration. 'The Etrurians excelled in the know- 
ledge of augury, and m £e worship of the gods. In these respects the 
Romans seem to have done little more than adopt the ceremonies and 
institutions of their neighbours, who were for a long period their de- 
termined and powerful enemies. After long continued war and much 
camaffe, the Romans obtained a complete victory over them, and com- 
pelled them to submit to such conditions as they chose to dictate. The 
Etrurians were divided into twelve states, of which each adopted that 
form of government which seamed most agreeable, though the leading 
feature in all was aristocratic. The want of a common bond of union 
contributed veiy materially to their final subjugation by the Romans. 
Etruria corresponds, in a great measure, to the present Cfrand Duehy 
ofTuBcamf p. 98. 

• F. 

Fabsulab. Now FiesdU, a town of Italy, in Etruria, southeast of 
Pistoria. Here Catilme raised the standard of rebellion. In modem 
times, it is rather a village than a town. The Goths, when they entered 
Italy, under the consulate of Stilico and Aurelian, A. D. 400, were de> 
feated m the vicinity of this place p. 02 

G. 

GabtOli. The inhabitants of Graetulia,- in Africa. Gaetulia lay to 
the south of Nuniidia, and answers in some degree to the modem Be- 
leddgmd. The Gaetuli, like the Numidians, excelled in horsemanship, 
and, like them, rode barebacked. p. 18. 

Gallia. An extensive country of Europe, lying betvraen the Rhiiie, 
the Alps, the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, and the ocean. It was more 
extennve, therefore, to the north and east than modem Frante. The 
name Galli, eiven to the inhabitants by the Roman writers, is the Celtic 
term Gady fatin^jBed. The Greeks called them ElXrai, and their coun- 
try KcXritri) and VaKarta, 

Gallia Citbriob. Called also GaUia Cisalpina, a name eiven \(f the 
Romans to that part of Italy which lay between the Atos and the n^ers 
Rubicon and Macra. It was occupied by various Gallic tribes, which 

28 
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had pound OTer tbe Alps into this eztensiTe tract of country. lify 
assigns to these migrations the data of 600 B. C. ; bnt in all probabi% 
they were much earlier. 

Oallia CispadIna. Gaul south of the Padus, or Po ; or, in o(lier 
' words, that part of northern Italy which lay between the Po and the 
rivers Rubicon and Macra. The remaining portion between the Po and 
the Alps, was called Grallia Transpadana. 

Gallia TogIta. Commonly regarded as only another name for 
Gallia Cisalpina, but applying in stnctness merely to Gallia Cifl|»dani. 
The name has x«ferenee to the countiy^s being occupied by individoab 
who enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship, or, in other words, the 
privilege of wearing the toga. These inhabitants appear to have been 
settled here in colonies alter the Gauls were driven out. (Compare 
Ma/KiMrt^ OeogT.f vol. x., part 1, p. 133.) 

Gallia Tkansalpina. Gaul beyond the Alps, or Gaul Proper. 

H. 

HADKuiifiTUK. The capital of Byzaciam, a district of Africa Propria. 
The place, according to Sallust, was of Phoenician origin, and owed its 
prospority, in a great measure, to the fertility of the surrounding coon- 
try ; since, although situate near the coast, it does not appear to have had 
any harbour. It suffered severely in Caesar^s wars, but was aAeiwazds 
restored and enlarged by a colony being sent hither in the time of the 
emperors, especially Tnjan. The place was destroyed by the Sanoens. 
Its site has been made a matter of mach discussion at the present day. 
D*AnviUe placea it near the modem Sttsa, in the tcrritnrjr of Tunis. 
Shaw makea it the same vrith Hamanut, {Maamert, Gtogr.^ voL z. 
part 2, p. 244.) . . . . . . . p. 14 

Hippo. A ciW of Numidia, in the w^tem part, on a bay near the 
promontory of IL'ppi. It was called Hippo Ivegius, not only to did- 
tinguiah it from Hippo Zarytus, a town on the coast to the west of Utica, 
but slso from its having been one of the royal cities of the Numidiaii 
monarchs. The place was of Phoenician origin. St. Augustine was 
bishop here. Near the ancient site is a town named Botui. p: 14 

HispANiA. An extensive country, forming a kind of peninsula, m the 
southwestern part of Europe. . It was divided into Hispama CiUnar 
and Ulterior, Hispania Citerior was also called TarTaconensi8» from 
Tairaco (now Tarragona) its capital, and extended from the loot of the 
Pyrenees to the mouSi of the Durius (now Douro) on the Atlantic ahore ; 
comprehending all .the north of Spain, together with tlM south, aa far as 
a line drawn below Carthago Nova, (now Carthagenoj) and continued 
in an oblique direction to the river Durius, passing by Salamantica 
(now Salamanea), Hispania Ulterior was divided into two provinces, 
Baetica, in the south of Spain, between the Anas (now GtuJiajui) sod 
Citerior ; and above it Lusitsnia, coraesponding, in a great measme, to 
modem Portugal, Baetica answers to modem AndahuuL p. 4. 



ItalIa. Of this weU-knowB region, it wiJ be sufficient here to gns 
*<«ly the mam divisions The peninsula of Italy was aociendy divSlad 
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into Gallia Cisalpina, in the north, from the Alpi to the nyen Rubicon, 
on the upper, and Mac/a, on the lower coast ; Italia Propria^ in the 
centre, ana Magna GrceciOj in the south. The last of these took its 
name from the Greek colonies settled there, and comprehended the prov- 
inces of Campania, Apulia, Lucania, Messapia, and Bruttium. All 
between Magna Graecia and the riyeis Rubicon and Macra, was 

Italia Propria, and under the immediate jurisdiction of the senate and 

people. ^ 

L. 

LtARSs. A town of Africa Propria, west of Zama Regia, and south 

of Sicca Venerea. Its site is supposed to be marked at tiie present 

day by the modem Larhuss. {Bischoff und M6Uer, WorUrb. der Geogr.f 

p. 68S.) • . . ••....p. 61. 

Latium. a country of Italy, lying south of Etruria, from which it 

vras separated by the river Tiber. In it stood Rome, Alba, Lavinium, 

Tusculum, Arpinum, Praenesto, dec. The name of Latium was at first 

given to that portion of Italy only, which extends from the mouth of the 

Tiber to the promontory of Circeii ; but subsequently this latter boundary 

was removed to the river Liris, whence arose the distinction of Latium 

Antiquum and Novum. At a still later period, the southern boundary 

•f Latium was extended from the Liris to the mouth of the river V ultur- 

Aus and the Massic hills. p. 47. 

Leptis. There were two cities of this name in Africa. 1. The first, 
called for distinction sake Leptis MagnOf was situate towards the 
greater Syrtis, at the southeast extremity of the district of Tripolis. It 
was founded by the Phoenicians, and ranked next to Carthage and Utica, 
among their maritime cities. Under the Romans, it was signalized, as 
Sallust informs us, by its fidelity and obedience. It was destroyed by 
- the Vandals, rebuilt by the emperor Justinian, and finally demolished by 
the Saracens. Lebida now marks the ancient site. 2. The other city 
of Leptis, called also Leptis Parva^ was situate in Africa Propria, in 
the district of Byzacium, or Emporiae, about eiffhteen miles below Ha- 
drumetum, on the coast. It is now Lempta, Thia city paid a talent 
a day to the Carthaginians as tribute, which will serve to give us some 
idea of its commercial prosperity, and the productiveness of the sur- 
rounding district. The Phoemcians, according to Sallust, were its 

founders p>14, 61. 

Libya. The name given by the Greek writers and th^ Roman poets 

to what was otherwise called Africa. In a more restricted sense, the 

name has been applied to that part of Africa which contained the two 

countries of Cyrenaica and Marmarica, together with a tery extensive 

leflon inland, and whicb was generally Btyled Libya Interior. . p. 13. 

LiGusBs. The natives of Liguria. This country formed part of 

Cisalpine Gaul, and lay along .the shores of the Sinus Ligusticus, or 

gulf of GeruHit between the Varus on the west, and the Macra on the 

east. The Ligures appear to have been a numerous and powerful people, 

extending at an early period along the shores of the Mediterranean, from 

the mouth of the Rhodanus to that of the Amus, reaching also into the 

interior of Gkul, and the valleys of the maritime Alps. In the days of 

the Roman dominion, however, their limits were contracted as first above 
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■tatod. The Ugoriaos were a bold and hardy moantaineer-race, and 
they were not conquered fay the Romans until after many y eais of war- 
fare. The poeaeaaion of their country was important, as afbrding 
the easiest communication with Graul and Spain over the maritiine 
Alps p. 27. 

M. 

MacsdonIa. a coun^ of Europe, lying to the west of Thrace, and 
north and northeast of "Iliessaly. It was reduced under the Roman 
away by Paulus Aemilius, who defeated and took prisoner its last monarch 
Perses, in the memorable battle of Pydna. Before the time of Philip, 
father of Alisxander, all the country beyond the river Strymon, and even 
the Macedonian peninsula, from AmpnipoUs to Theasalonica, belonged 
to Thrace, and Paeonia likewise on the north. But, when enlarged 
by conquest, the limits of Macedonia were from the river Nessns in 
Thrace to the Ionian sea, including Paeonia, and Illyria beyond lake 
Lychnitis. As a Roman province, however, Macedonia did not include 
Epirus , . p. 25. 

Massilia. a celebrated colony of the Phoceans, on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Gaul, now MarseiUes. It became at an early period a 
powerful and flourishing city, and was famed for its extensive commerce. 
The most prosperous period in its history would seem to have been the 
interval from tne fall of Carthage, with which city it had frequent ctA- 
lisions, to the commencement of the contest between Caesar and Pom- 
pey. This city was always the firm ally of Rome. It suffered severely 
m the civil wars from its attachment to the party of Pompey, being 
compelled to sustain a severe siege, in which its fleet was destroyed, 
and, after surrendering, to pay a heavy exaction.' Massilia became after- 
warda, in the days of Augustus, famous as a seat of jscience, simI the 
rival of Athens. . p. SG."* 

MaubbtanIa. a country of ^rica, l3nng to ' the west of Numidia, 
and answering now to the modem Fez and M&roeeo. ' It was, propeily 
speaking, in the time of Bocchus, bounded by the river Mulucha, now 
Malvoy on the east, and corresponded nearly to the modem Fez; bat, 
in the time of the emperor Claudius, the western part of Numidia was 
added to thjs province, under the name of Mauretania Caesariensis, the 
an9ient kingdom of Mauretania being now called,' for distincticm rake, 
Mauretania Tingitana, from its principal city Tingis, or Old Tangier, 
on the west of the straits. .... p. 13. 

Mem. The people of Media, in 0pper'Asia. Their country lay te 
the east of Assyria, and was separated from Armenia on the north by 
the river Araies. The capital was Ecbatana, now Hammaddn. When 
first mentioned in history, the Medes were a brave people. Like other 
states, wealth and power rendered them indolent and luxurious, and they 
fell beneath 'the anna of Cyras. . .... p. 13^ 

MuLuoHA. A river of Africa, separating Mauretania from 'Numidia, 
in the time of Bocchus. It is now the Mdva, ... p. 15. 

Mui^HUL. A river of Numidia, supposed to have been a branch of 
the Bagradas. . . • . . ; . . . p. S3 
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NiTiiANTiA. A town of Spain, near the sources of the river Durius, 
celebrated for the brave resistance which it made against the Romans 
for the space of fourteen years.« It was built upon an eminence of no 
great height, between two branches of the Durius, and surrounded by a 
very thick wood ph three sides. One path alone led down into the 
plain, and this was defended by ditches and palisades. The great length 
of time it withstdbd the Romans may be easily accounted for by its dif* 
ficult situation, and the circumstance of its circuit being so large, that 
within it were even pastures for cattle. The place was at last reduced 
by Scipio Africanus Minor, the conqueror of Carthage. The Nnman- 
tines had withstood an army of 40,000 men with less than one fourth of 
that number, and had not only hitherto held out, but frequently gained 
▼ery considerable adyantages over the enemy, and obliged them to ac- 
cede to dishonourable treaties. The remains of Numantia may be still 

seen near Puente 4e Don Garray p* ^* 

NuMiDiA.. A country of Africa, east of Mauretania, and correspond- 
ing, in a great measure, to the modern Algiers. It was originally 
divided into two petty kingdoms, that of the Massyli to the east, and of 
the MassaesyU to the we^t, the line of separation between them being 
marked by .the Tretum Promontorium, and a part of the river Ampsagas. 
Syphax was qionarch of the MassaesyU, and Massinissa of the MassylL 
The territory of Syphax was bestowed upon Massinissa by the Romans, 
after the close of the second Punic war, and he was allowed to enjoy 
the possession of this until the day of his death. After the termination 
of the Jugurthine contest, the Romans appear to have taken no part 
of the kingdom of Numidia td themselves, but to have distributed it 
among the different surviving branches of the royal line. In the civil 
vrars between Caesar and Pompey, Juba, the great grandson of Massinissa, 
\ had the misfortune to espouse the side of the latter. After the victory of 
Thapsus, therefore, Caesar declared the whole kingdom of Numidia to 
be a Roman territory ; and Sallust, the historian, was sent thither as 
its governor. The western district around Cirta was at the same time 
bestowed upon Sittius in recompense for his services. Augustus be- 
stowed upon Juba, son of the first Juba, his father^a fbrmer kingdom, 
with some important additions, under the general name • of Mauretania. 
And finally, the change introduced by the emperor Claudius, divided the 
whole country from tho.Ampsagas to the Atlantic into Mauretania Cae- 
sariensis' and Tingitana. (Kt<2< Mauretania.) 

Pbliqni. An Italian tribe belonging to the Sabine race, situate to 
the east and northeast of the Marsi. Their chief town was Corfinium, 
which was selected by the allies in thib social war as the seat of their 
new empire. The country of the Pelignl w&s small in extent, and noted 
for the coldness of its climate. . • . _ . . p. 72. 

PsRSAS. The natives of Persia. In its utmost extent, the kingdom 
of Persia comprehended all the countries between the Indus and Aegean 
sea, and between tha range of Caucasus and the Indian ocean, the pen* 

. 28* 
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InsuU of AYabia alone excepted. In its more limited acceptatkni, d» 
name Persia, or rattier Persia, denoted a particular province of this -nA 
empire, bounded o|i the east by Carmania, on the north by Media, on 
the.w^at by Susiaaa, and on the south by the Persian golf. This is 
•mnetimes called the royal province of Persia. It was the seat of ikt 
race before they commenced their conquests. ' . . p. 13. 

PHiLftNON Ak4B. Altars erected by the Carthaginians in memory 
of the brothers Phileni. They stood in the innermost bend of the Sjitis 
Major, and not, as Sallust erroneously, states, {Jug. 19,) to the west of 
both the Syrtes. The story of the Phileni, as given' by- the histoiiaa, 
wears, to many, a very doubtful appearance, from the circnmstance of 
Gyrene's being so much nearer to the point in question than Carthage. 
If the distance between these two cities be divided into eight equal 
parts, the Phileni will be found to have trayelled six, and the deputies 
nom Cyrene only two, of these parts. The truth, however, ap- 
pears to be, that the territory in dispute between the two powers, lay 
between Hesperis on the Cyrenean side, and Leptis Magna on the 
Carthaginian, and that the deputies started actually ih>m these two 
points, not from Carthage and Cyrene. {Mannert. Geogr., vol. z., 
part2, p. 116.) p. 1^ 52. 

PHOBMicBB. The people of Phoenicia. Their country extended 
along the coast of Syria, from the river Eleuthems to mount Caxmel, a 
distance of about thirty-five geographical miles. The breadth was veiy 
limited, the ranges of Libanus and Antilibanus forming the utmost bar- 
rier to the east. The Phoenicians were a branch of that widely-extended 
race, known by the common appellation of Aramean, or Semitic. They 
were remarkable for their extensive commercial connexi<ms, and their 
numerous colonies. They were famed also for their early civilization, 
and their successful cultivation of manufactures and the arts. p. 14 

PiOENUM. A district of Italy, along the Adriatic, south and south- 
east of Umbria. The inhabitants were of Sabine origin. Their country 
was considered as one of the most fertile parts of Italy, and the produce 
of its fruit-trees was particularly esteemed. . . . p. 93. 

PisTORiA. A town of Etruria, about twenty Italian miles northwest 
of Florentia, on the Stelloj which falls into the Ombranef a northern 
branch of the Amus, or Amo. Plmy (if. N. 3, 5) calls it Piatorium ; 
but Pl»leniy and others give it the appellation of Pistoria. The modem 
name m Pistaia, This place is memorable from having witnessed in 
its vicinity the close of Catiline's desperate career. The spot on which 
the action was fought is too imperfectly marked by the concise nam- 
tive of Sallust to be now recognised. We may conjecture, however, 
that it was to the north of Pistoia, and near the modem road fiom that 
place to Modena. {Cramer's Ancknt ItaXy^ vol. i., p. 177.) p. 114 

R. 

Ueatb. An old Sabine town, on the river Velinus, a branch of the 
Nar. Its modem name is Rieti. Reate was only Ir praefecture in 
Cicero's time. In the days of Suetonius, however, it was a municipiam. 
It was famed for its breed of mules. The valley of the Yelinas, in 
which this city was situated was so delightfid, as to merit the aj[^Uatioo 
«fTempe. 
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RHBoItTM . One of the most celebrated and flouiuhing cities of Magna 
Oraecia, at the extremity of Italy, in the tenitoiy of the Bmttii. It ia 
supposed to have been founded nearly 70Q years B. C, by a p«rty of 
Zancleans from Sicily, together with some Chalcidians, from Euboeti, 
and Messenians from the Peloponnesus. Its name is supposed to allude 
to the great catastrophe by which Sicily was broken off in early days 
from Itsuy ('P^iov a ffjywfttf frango.) Some, however, consider the 
name of the place as of Oscan origm. The modem appellation is 
JRjtggio. ......... p. 20. 

I&oDii. The people of the island of Rhodes. This celebrated island 
lay to the southwest of the coast of Caria, and about forty-three miles 
distant from the main land. Rhodes sided with the Roman power, and 
became a valuable auxiliary to their rising greatness. In return for the 
important services thus rendered, it received from its new friends the 
territories of Lycia and Caria ; but suspicion and distrust eventually 
arose, the Rhodians were deprived of their possessions in Asia, and, at 
last, in the reign of Vespasian, of their freedom. Rhodes was famed 
for its Colossus, or statue of the sun, the work of Chares, who spent 
twelve years in the execution. An earthquake threw it down after it 
had stood erect for sixty-six years. It remained in ruins for 894 years, 
until A. D. 672, when the Saracens sold it to a Jewish merchant of 
Odessa, who loaded 900 camels with the brass. . . p. 106. 

Roma. Of this celebrated city, it will be sufficient here to remark, 
that it stood on the southern bank of the Tiber, below the junction of 
that river and the Anio, and about fifteen miles from the sea. It was 
divided into twenty-four region! or wards, had seven great, and thirteen 
smaller, aqueducts, thirty-seven gates, and six hundred and forty-four 
towers on the walls. Its population, when greatest, did not proba- 
bly fall much below four millions. The seat of empire viras transferred 
to Byzantium, by Gonstantine, A. D. 328 ; and Rome itself was taken 
by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, A. D. 476, which put an end to the 
empire of the west. 

S. 

Samnitks. a people of Italy, whose territory, Samnium, lay to the 
east of Campania and the lower extremity of Latium. The Samnites 
were of Sabme ori^, and famed for their valour, which displayed" itself 
in their long conflict witii the Roman power. They only ceased to 
exist as a nation after their overthrow by Sylla. ... p. 108. 

Sicca. A city of Numidia, on the river Bagradas, and at some dis* 
tance from the coast. It was called Sicca Venerea, from a temple of 
Venus which it contained. Bochart and De Brosses derive the name 
of Sicca from the Punic Succoth Benoth, (i. e. " tabemacula puellarum,*) 
and make Benoth (" puella") the origin oi the word Venus amon^ the 
Romans. According to Shaw, the modem Kaff stands near the site of 
the ancient city. This, however, is doubtful. . . . p. 39 

SiciLiA. A well-known island in the Mediterranean, separated from 
Italy by the Fretum Siculum, or Straits ef Messina. Its triangular 
diape gave it the appellations of Trinacria and Triquetra, (rpeTs-aKfiat,- 
and rpeis-idpai.) The promontory nearest Italy was called Peloruin 
now cape Fwro* The one to the south of this was Pachynum, now. 
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Pa»$wro; and the remaming one Lilybaeom, now Boeo. TUb lui, 
howeTor, is in tnith not a moontain-piomontory, bat a low, flat point of 
land, tendered dangerous to Tessels by its sand-banks and concealed 
rocks. Sicilia derived its name from the ancient Siculi, who came into 
this island from Latium p. 20. 

SiDoim. The people of Sidon, in Phoenicia. This was the oldest, 
and, until eclipsed by its colony T^rre, the most powerful of the Phoeni- 
cian cities. The inhabitants appear to hare acquired at an early period 
a pre-eminence in arts, manufactures, and conmierce. The modem 
StUde is still a considerable town, but the harbour is nearly choked wiih 
sand. Sidon was about twenty-four miles north of Tyre. p. 51. 

SuTRUL. A town of Nomidia, of which Sallust alone makes mention. 
M. Barbie du Bocage'suspects that this town is the same -with that called 
Sufetala (now SbaUla) in the Uin. Ant, The name Sothul is said to 
signify ** the town of eagles." p. 27. 

Stktss. The Syrtes were two bays or gulfs on the coast of Africa, 
of which the one was called Syrtis Major, the other Syrtis Minor. The 
latter is now termed the gulf of Cubes,' from the ancient city of Tacape, 
which stood at the head of it. It is about forty-five geographical miles 
in breadth, and runs \m^ into the continent about seventy-five miles. It 
is opposite to the islands of Sicily and Malta, and was reckoned the 
more dangerous of the two. This gulf is still an object of apprehensioo 
to mariners, in consequence of the variations and uncertainties of the 
tides on a flat and shelvy coast. The Sjrrtis Major is about one hundred 
and eighty geographical miles between the two capes, and penetrates one* 
Hundred mUes mto the land. The natives call it Syrte-id-Kihberi i. e. 
the Great Syrtis, and sailors, Sydra^ or Seedra. The name Syrtis is 
generally derived from the Greek Hpta, " to drag," in allusion to the 
agitation of the sand by the force of the tides. (Compare Sallust, 
Jugurth. c. 78.) It is more than probable, however, that the appella» 
tion is to be deduced from the term Sert, which still exists in Arabic as 
the name for a desert tract or region : for the term Syrtis does not ap- 
pear to have been confined to the mere gulfs themselves, but to have 
been extended also to the desert country adjacent, which is still at the 
present day called Sort. (Compare Ritter. ollgem. vergleickende Geogr^ 
Tol. i., p. 929.) p. 14, 61. 

T. 

Tana. Now Wadrol-Thainef a river of Africa Propria, in the district 
of Byzacium> falling into the sea to the north of Syrtis Minor. p. 61. 

Tbrraoina. a city of Latium, called also Anxur, situate on the sea- 
coast» in a northeastern direction from the Circean promontory. Anxur 
was probably its Yolscian name. We learn from Horace that this city 
stooa on the lofbf rock at the foot of which the modem Terradna is 
situate. According to Strabo, it was first called Trachina, a Greek ap- 
pellation, indicative of the ruggedness of its situation. . p. 102. 

Thaul. 'A city of Numidia, the true position of which is unknown. 
It is generally supposed to have been the same with Telepte, now Far* 
reanaeh. . p. 49. 

Thbra. An island of the Aegean sea, forming one of the Sporadei^ 
and situate about seven hundred stadia from the Cretan coast, in a north- 
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east direction. The modem name is Santorin, This island is supposed 
to have been of volcanic origin, as, according to some acconnts, two 
islands near it rose on a sudden from the sea. Its earlier name was 
Oalliste, in allusion to its beauty. .... p. 14. 

Thibmida. a town of Numidia, the situation of which is unknown. 

X>r. Shaw places it near the coast p. 7. 

Thsacia. a mountainous country, between the Strymon and Euzine 
from west to east, and the chain of mount Haemus and the shores of 
the Aegean and Propontis from north to south. The inhabitants were 
brave, but comparatively uncivilized. The modem name is RmimUia 

(Roum-ili.) . p. 27. 

TisfDiUK. A town of Numidia, supposed by some to have been the 
same with what Ptolemy calls Thisica, between the city of Thabraca 
aitd the river Ba^;radas. M. Barbie du Bocage, however, suspects it to 
have been identical with Tisdrum, a laige city in the district of Empo- 
ria, now El-Jem. p. 43 

Transpadanus. Vid, Gallia Gispadana. 



U. 

Utiga a city of Africa, on the seacoast, southwest of Carthage, 
and separated from its immediate district by the river Bagradas. Utica 
was the earliest, or one of the earliest, colonies planted by Tyre on tiie 
African coast ; and Bochart derives the name from the Phoenician Atike, 
I. e. ** ancient.'' The Greek name of the place, Irojcij, is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of this. Justin makes UUca more ancient than Carthage. It 
-was more or less dependant, however, on the power of this latter city, 
and hence the disaffection frequently shown by its inhabitants to the Car- 
thaginian cause. Utica rose in importance after the fall of Carthage. 
"When, however, Carthage was rebuilt, it again took the second rank. 
Here Cato the younger put an end to his existence, whence the naine 
Uticenns given him in history. The remains of Utica are to be seen 
near the modem Porto Fcarma^ in the district of Tunu, . p. 18 



V. 

Vaoa. Called also Vacca, a city of Africa, west of Carthage, on 
the river Rubricatus, and celebrated among tiie Numidian tniding- 
places for its extensive traffic. D'Anville and Barbie du Bocage re- 
cognise traces of the ancient name in the modem Vegja^ or Beja, in 
the district of Tunis. The modem name of the Rubricatus is Wai-el 
Berber, p. 80 



Z. 

Zaxa. a city of Africa, called Zama Regia, and lying sonwi distance 
to the southwest of Carthage, and to the northwest of Hadrumetum. 
Sallust describes it as a large place, and strongly fortified. It became 
die residence subsequently of Juba, and the deposite for his treasures. 
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Strabo speaks of it as being in his days a mined city ; it piobably mst 
with this fate during the civil -wais. It appears to have been afterwards 
rebuilt, and to have become the seat of a bishopnc. The modem 
Z,owann mai^LB the ancient site. There was another Zama, five days' 
journey west of Carthage, according to Polybius (15, 6). Near this lat- 
ter place was fought the famous battle between the elder Africamts and 
Hannibal. . . . p. 39. 
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ABOKiaiNB8. Vid, Greo^raphica] Index. 

Adbbsbal. Son of Micipu, and grandson of Masiniaaa, besieged at 
Cirta, and pat to death by jugurtha, after imploring in vain tlie aid of 
Rome, B. G. 112. Greaenius conjectures the origin of this pnxper 
name, irom the Hebrew Addir, (<' great,") and Baalj {** lord.'*) Claudiac 
touches slightly on the history of Adherbal, (15, 409.) 

Abmilids Paullus. Vid. Lepidus. 

Aemilius Scaurds. Vid. Scaunis. 

Albinus. Aulus Postumius, brother of Spurius Postumius Albinus,' 
the consul, who obtained by lot Numidia for his province, B. C. 112. 
Aulas, and the Roman army entrusted to his care by his brother, were 
entrapped by Jugurtha, and compelled to pass under the yoke. The senate 
refused to ratify the treaty which he made on this occasion with the 
Ntimidian monarch. Livy {Ep. 64) calls him lieutenant-general, not 
propraetor, the term applied by Sallust '^ 

Albikus. Spurius Postumius, elected consul with M. Minucius Rafus, 
112 B. C; ana who, in the allotment of the provinces, obtained Numi- 
dia, while his colleague got Macedonia. He appears to have been a com- 
mander of very inferior abilities, and was repeatedly foiled and baffled by 
Jugurtha. Beiiij; compelled to return to Rome, to attend the elections, 
he left his army in chaise of his brother A^^ whom Jugurtha.entrapped 
and compelled to pass under the yoke. On returning to Africa, he was 
forced by the wretched state of &e troops to remain inactive. In this 
condition he resigned the army to Metellus, who superseded him in the 
command. 

Annius, Lucius. A tribune of the commons, who made a vifforous 
effort to retain his office, after the expiration of his legal term. He was 
aided in this attempt by one of his colleagues, P. Licinius Lucullus, in 
opposition to the other tribunes ; and the struggles of these two prevented 
the election of the other magistrates during a whole year. 

Annius, Quintus; A man of senatorian rank, who entered into the 
conspiracy of Catiline. He effected his escape, when some of the ring- 
leaders were apprehended, and appears to have eluded the search of the 
agents of j;ovemment, and to have gone unpunished.^ 

Antonius, Caius. A Roman, son of M. Antonius, the orator, and 
brother of M. Antonius Creticus, the father of the triumvir. He wia 
originally in habits of very great intimacy with Catiline, and the arrange- 
ment was that these two snould stand for the consulship, and, if they 

29 
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■occeeded, commence, while in this high office, their plans of revolntkio. 
Ciccio defeated this scheme, and, beinff elected consul with Antonios fbi 
his colleague, succeeded in detaching Uie latter from the conspiiBcy, and 
from eveiy other design formed against the state. He effected tins de- 
sirable obiect by yielding to Antonius the rich province of KCacedooia, 
which had fallen to his own lot. In the action between the fanes of 
Catiline and thos9 of the republic, Antonius took no part, having been 
prevented, according to Sallust, by a complaint in his feet. Dio Cassiiis, 
nowever, states expressly, that he feigned illness on this occasion, throggb 
fear of encountering the reproaches of Catiline, in case they shcwdd meet 
in the fight. After the conspiracy was crushed, Antonius went to his 
province of Macedonia, where he continued for two years, but, on hit 
return to Rome, he was brought to trial, and banished, for having been 
guilty of extortion, and having made war beyond the limits of lai pio- 
vince, (Ltv. Epit, 103.) He was a man of very dissolute habits, and 
before he obtained the consulship had been expelled by the cenaois from 
the senate for immoral conduct. 

A<sPAB. A Numidian, sent to the court of Bocchna by Jngmtba, fo 
obtain secret information respecting the intentions of the Maaietaaian 
king with respect to himself and the Roman people. He vras outwitted 
by Boccbus and Sylla, and the immediate consequence was the capture 
of Jugurtha. 

AuBSLiA Oexstilla. A female of great beanty, but very comrot pna- 
ciples. Catiline offered her his hand in marriage, which she renised to 
accept, because he had a son by a former marriage, arrived at man's 
estate. To remove this obstacle Catiline put his son to death by ad- 
ministering poison. (Compare Vol. Max. 9, 1.) 

AuTKONius, P. A Roman of senatorian rank, who became consul 
elect, but afterwards lost the consulship on a chsise of bribery. The 
consequent diu;race in which this involved him led him very probably to 
join the partj of Catiline. After the overthrow of that party he succeeded 
m making his escape. 

B. 

Baebius, C. a tribune pf the commons, on whom Jugurtha prevailed, 
by dint of bribery, to espouse his cause, and interpose his veto, when tfas 
Numidian prince was summoned before the Roman people. 

Belltenus, L. The Roman praetor at Utica, whom Marius summoned 
to attend a council at Cirta, towards the end of the Jugorthine war. 
According to some he was the maternal nncle of Catiline. 

Bbstia, Ii. Calpumias. A Roman nobleman, who held the eonsolship 
with Scipio Nasica, B. C. 113. It fell to his lot to carry on the war in 
Numidia against Ju^^ha, where, however, he acquired no lame, Imt 
was led by his avaricious feelings to receive a heavy bribe, and conclude 
a disadvantageous and dishonourable peace with Ju^rtha. He was 
condemned under the Mamilian law, and died in exile. Besides the 
charges broaeht against him by Sallust, Pliny the elder mentions that 
M. Caecilius brou^t him to trial for poisoning at least two of his wives 
by wolfsbane. 

BoccHus. King of Mauretania, who betrayed Jugurtha into tfw hands 
of the Romans. He obtained as ihe reward of his treaeheiy the 
part of Numidia. 
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Boinx.cAi. An officer in the anny of Jngortha, to whom' he entrnsted 
secret and inqportant bnsinesa. He conspired along with Nabdalsa 
igainet his master, but the plot was discovexed and he lost his life. 

Brutus, D. Junius. The husband of Sempronia. His residence was 
near the forum, and into it Umbrenus took the ambassadors of the Alio* 
broffes, and discovered ^to them the conspiracy of Catiline. From 
Salni8t*s mentioning that* the meeting was held in his house when Brutus 
was from home, the i»esumption is that he had no knowledge of the 
conapiracy ; although his wife Sempronia was an accomplice. 

C. 

Cabsjlr, C. Julius. Son of Caius Caesar, and Aurelia the daughter of 

Cotta. He was bom in the sixth consulship of Marius, B. C. 99. When 

dnly in his seventeenth year, he obtained the office of Flamen Dialis or 

High-piiest of Jupiter. His marriage with Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, 

excited against hun the hatred of Sylla, whose suspicion hehad previously 

incurred nom his aunt Julia's being the wife of Marius. He with difficulty 

escaped assassination, and it was only at the intercession of the vestal 

virgins, and in consequence of the entreaties of his relations, that Sylla 

spared his life. The latter, indeed, had the discernment to behold in 

hun, even when a mere youth, the germes of future talent and ambition, 

and when he was asked by his friends why he was so anxious to put a 

mere boy to death, his answer was, " In that boy, I see many Mariuses."-^ 

Of the eventful life of this eminent Roman, it will only be necessary here 

to speak so far as it was connected with the conspiracy of Catiline. His 

principal aim, in the accomplishment of his ambitious schemes, was to 

gain we favour of the populace, and weaken the power of the nobility. 

This brought him at once m contact with Catiline, and, in favoaring the 

views of that daring conspirator, his object was to destroy by these 

moans the liberty of his country, and then to crush the conspirators 

themselves, and make himself master of Rome. The opinion which 

he gave in the senate, with respect to the punishment of Lentulus, 

Cethegus, and the other accomplices of Catiline ; the threatening con^ 

duct (? the Roman equites, wno guarded the temple where the senate 

met, and his being arraigned as an associate in the conspiracy before the 

senate, sufficiently prove both the public opinion and his own guilt. 

Cassius. Via. Ijonginus. 

CatilIna, L. Sergius. A Roman of patrician rank, and the last of 
the geng Sergio. Of his father and grandfather tittle is known. The 
former would seem to have been in mdigent circumstances, from tho 
language of Quintus. Cicero, {jit Pet. Ccns. c. 8,) who speaks of Cati' 
line, as having been bom amid the poverty of his father. The great 
grandfather, M. Sergius Silus, or Silo, distinguished himself greatly in 
the second Punic war, and was present in the battles df Ticinus, Trebia, 
Trasymenus, and Cannae. Pliny (H. N. 7, 29) speaks of his exploito 
in a veiy animated strain.— The cruelty of Catiline's disposition, his un- 
daunted resolution, and the depravity of his morals, fitted him for acting 
a distinguished part in' the turbulent and bloody scenes of the period in 
which he lived. He embraced the interests of Sylla, in whose army he 
held the office of quaestor. That monster, in his victory, had in CattUne 
an able coadjutor, whose heart knew no sympathy, and his lewdness no 
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boandt. He rejoiced in the carnage and.plnnder of the proecicSied, giaft- 
ifying at one time his own private resentments, by bringing his enemies 
to punishment, and executing at another the bloody mandates of the 
dictator himself. Many citizens of noble birth are said to have iaOeo 
by his hand, and, according to Plutarch, {VU. Syll. c. 32. — Vit. Cic 
c. 10,) he had assassinated his own brother 4uring the ciyil war« and 
now, to screen himself from prosecution, persaad^ Sylla to pot lum 
down among the proscribed, as a person still alive. He murdsred, too, 
with his own hands, ius sister^s husband, a Roman knight» of a mild and 
peaceable character. One of the most horrid actions, however, of which 
ne was guilty, would seem to have been the killine of M. Marios Gnti- 
dianuB, a near relation of the celebrated Marina. Sylla had put the name 
of this individual on the list of the proscribed, whereupon Catiline en* 
tered the dwelling of the unfortunate man, exhausted upon his posoa 
all the refinements of cruelty and inault, and having at length put an and 
to his existence, cairied his bloody head in triumph through the streets 
of Rome, and brought it to Sylla, as he sat on his tribunal in the forom. 
When this was done, the murderer washed his hands in the lustral water 
at the door of Apollo's temple, which stood in the immediate vicini^. — 
CatiUne was peculiarly dangeroua and formidable, as his power of dis- 
simulation enabled him to throw u veil over his vices. Snch wss his 
art, that, while he was poisoning the minds of the Roman youth, he gained 
the friendship and esteem of the severe Catulus. The remainder d his 
career is detailed in the pages of Sallust, and will not need r^ietition here. 

Cato, M. Porcius, surnamed Uticensis, on account of his having de- 
atroyed himself at Utica, was the gr^at grandson of Cato the Censor. 
His parents died when he was very young, and he was educated under 
the roof of his mother*s brother, Livius Drusus. He was austere in his 
morals, a strict follower of the tenets of the Stoic sect ; and ao great a 
lover of what was virtuous and right, as to pursue every object of such a 
nature with undeviating steadiness, regardless, of the difficulties which 
he might have to encounter, or of the dangers to which he might be ex- 
posed. Cato exerted himself, though in vain, to stem the toirent of 
Roman luxurv and corruption, and in his own person he copied the sim- 
plicity of earner days. He often appeared barefooted in public, and 
never travelled but on foot. In whatever office he was employed, fas 
always reformed its abuses, and restored the ancient regulations. To ths 
qualities of a virtuous man, and the rectitude of a stem patiiot, Cato 
added the intrepidity of a brave soldier end the talents of an able ^[eneriL 
In the affair of the conspiracy, he gave Cicero his constant and vigorous 
support, and it was chiefly through his efforts, in opposition to those of 
Caesar, that the accomplices of Catiline were capitally punished. This 
virtuous Roman put an end to his existence at Utica, after the defeat of 
Juba and Scipio W Caesar, in the battle of Tbapsus. 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius. A noble Roman, conspicuous both for 
his love of country and his private virtues. He was the colleague of 
Marius in the consulship when the Cimbri and Teutones came down 

rn the south of £urope, and was engaged with that commander in 
bloody battle of the Raudii Campi, where the Cimbri were so siff- 
nally defeated by the Romans. We afterwards find him censor witti 
Crassus ; and, subsequently to this, opposing Craasus's attempt to maks 
£gypt tiibutaxy. Catulus waa in politics on the aristocratic side, and 
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oC coone a warm opponent of Julius Caesar. He was competitor also 
with the latter for the office of pontifex, but unsuccessful in his applica- 
tion. At a later period he obtained the consulship along with M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, B. C. 80, and ten years after this he dedicated the 
temple of Jupiter in the capitol, which had been destroyed by fire. The 
character of Catulus stood deservedly high. A stranger to flattery and 
adulation, he reproved with equal openness the levity of the multitude, 
and the misconduct of the senate. An anecdote is related of him by 
Plutarch, which proves conclusively the estimation in which he was held. 
"When it was proposed to invest Pompey with extraordinary power, under 
the Manilian law, for the suppression of the pirates, Catulus opposed the 
step, and one of his arguments was, that the people ought not to expose 
such a man to so many dangers as he was Ukely to incur in this new 
command, " for," added he, " what other will you have if you lose him'?" 
With one voice the assembled people exclaimed, "Yourself" After a 
long life of honourable usefulness, Catulus was compelled to put an end 
to bis days, by order of tiie sanguinary Marius. In order to effect this, 
he shut himself up in a narrow cnamber, newly plastered, and suffocated 
himself by the vapour produced by a large fire. 

CethI^us, C. Cornelius. A Roman of corrupt morals and turbulent 
character. He filled, at one time, the office of tribune, and was also a 
warm partisan of Sylla, after having originally sided with Marius. Sub- 
sequently, however, losing the influence which he had possessed, he 
joined in the conspiracy of Catiline. Cicero informs us, that in rash- 
ness and daring he surpassed Catiline himself, and almost equalled him 
in stren^h of body, love of arms, and dijgnity of birth. In arranging 
the details of the plot, the conspirators assigned to Cethegus the task of 
posting himself at the doot of Cicero's bouse, and, after he had forced 
an entrance, of murdering that illQstrious Roman. The vigilance of Cicero 
frustrated this design. Cethegus was apprehended along with Lentulus 
and the rest, and strangled in prison. 

CicEBO, M. TuUius. An eminent and well-known Roman, bom at 
Arpinam, a town cf the Volsci, in Latinm, B. C. 107. His father 
slthough of equestrian lank, had never enjoyed any curule office, and, 
on that account, Cicero frequently calls himself " a new man," {novus 
homOf) as having been the^first of his family who had raised himself to 
such a magistracv. After a careful education, in the completion of 
which he travelled over many parts of Greece, Cicero entered on the 
career of office, and it was his peculiar boast, to have obtained each pre- 
ferment in succession in its own proper year, or, in other words, as soon 
as he was eligible to it. Thus, he obtained the quaestorship at thirty- 
one years of age, the aedileship at thirty-seven, the praetorsnip at forty, 
and the consulship at forty-three. Our limits will compel us to confine 
ourselves merely to that part of Cicero*s history which was connected with 
the conspiracy of Catiline, and only to so much even of this as Sallust 
himself has not touched upon. It was a master stroke of policy on the 
part of Cicero to drive Catiline out of Rome, and force him, as it were, 
into a rebellion before it was ripa, m the hope, that, by carrying out with 
him his accomplices, he would clear the city at onde of the whole faction ; 
or, by leaving them behind, without his counsels to guide them, would 
expose them to sure destruction by their own rashness and folly. For 
Catiline's chief trust was not on the open force which he had provided 

29* 
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for tho field, bat on the fuccess of his secret machinations at Rome, toi 
on making himself master of the city. — ^While the sense of all his im- 
portant senrices was still fresh, Cicero was repaid with the most ample 
nonoars. L. Gellius, moreover, who had been consul and eeoaar, nid 
in a speech to the senate, that the republic owed him a civic crown, 
'* for oaving saved them all from ruin," and Catulus, in a full house, de> 
clared him ** the father of his country," as Cato ^ likewise from the 
rostra, with the loud acclamations of the whole people. Party feelingB, 
however, eventually gained the ascendency, and the. very roan who !uh1 
been thua idolized was impeached for putting citizens to death widwu 
the formality of a trial, and was compelled to yield to the coming stonn, 
and retire into voluntary banishment. The individual most active againat 
him was Publius Clodius. The charge against him had reference to the 
summary punishment inflicted by him, in accordance with the orders of 
the senate, on Lentulus, Cethegus, and their associates. Cicero dispUj- 
ed a great want of firmness in exile, his fortitude deserted him, and hit 
spirits sunk in deep depression. By the exertions of Pompey and the 
efforts of his other friends, aided by the active co-operation of the senate, 
he was finally recalled. The senate decreed, their thanks to aH the 
cities which had treated with respect the illustrious exile, and ordered his 
town and country houses, which Clodius had destroyed, to be rebuilt at 
the public expense. Such multitudes accompanied him from his lauding, 
that he says, Italy carried him on her shoulders to Rome, an expressioD, 
which Plutarch considers actually short of the truth. 

CiNNA, L. Cornelius. A Roman nobleman of considerable infioeoce 
and personal bravery. He was consul with Cn. Octavius, B. C. 91, but 
was deprived by his colleague of his consular authority, and driven by 
him out of the city, because he had by force procured the enactment (tf 
several injurious laws. Obtaining possession of the army of Appins 
Claudius, he declared war on the government, and called to his assist- 
ance Marius and other exiles from Africa. Cinna and Maiius eYentually 
triumphed, Rome opened her gates, and the most cruel excesses were 
committed by the victors. All the leading men of the party of Sylla 
were put to death, and their property confiscated. Ciji^a and Msiios 
then declared themselves consuls, and the latter died on the yeiy fint 
day of his entering upon office. L. Valerius Flaceus succeeded him. 
In his third and fourth consulships Cinna had Cn. Papiiios Carbo f« 
his colleague, with whom he made preparations for a war against Sylh, 
who was then engaged in the operations against Mithridates. During 
the fourth consulship of Cinna, Julius Caesar married his daughter Cor- 
nelia. Cinna eventually, after raising a powerful armament against 
Sylla, was killed by his own men, on a rumour of his having pot Pompey, 
then quite a young man, to death. 

CosPARius, Q. .A native of Terracina, and accomplice in thecoo- 
^uracy of Catiline. He was preparing to set out for Apulia, to rouse 
and arm the slaves against the state, at the time the conspiracy was dis- 
covered. Having learned that the plot was detected, he fled from Rome, 
before the ofiSieers sent by the consuls to ap]vehend him arrived at his 
house, but was afterwards taken and strangled in prison. 

CoRNBLins, C. A Roman knight, connected with the conspiracy of 
Catilme, who undertook, in conjunction with L. Vaigunteiua, to mvdflff 
Cicero the consul, at his own home. 
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C0RNIFICIU8, Q. A Roman, to whose custody Cethegus was com* 
mitted, before he suffered punishment. 

Crassus, M. Licinius. A celebrated Roman, sumamed the ** Rich,* 
on account of his great opulence. At first he was very circumscribed in 
bis circumstances, but by educating slaves, and selling them for a high 
price, he soon enriched himself. Crassus distinguished himself in the 
wa.t against Spartacus, by defeating that gladiator and killing 12000 of 
his foUowers. After this, he was chosen consul with Pompey, and, after 
tlie consulship, obtained the office of censor. His supposed participation 
in the conspiracy of Catiline was proba1>ly without any foundation in 
tr»th. What purpose could Crassus, in fact, propose to himself by en- 
tering into a plot to burn a city, in which his own property was so consid- 
erable 1 The enmity which arose between Cicero and Crassus, in con- 
sequence of the alleged guilt of the latter, was so bitter, that, according 
to Plutarch, it would have shown itself by some act of violence on the 
part of Crassus, had not his son Publius, who was very intimate with 
Cicero, prevented him. He even prevailed on his father, eventually, to 
become reconciled to the orator. Crassus became afterwards a member 
of the first triumvirate ; and, obtaining Syria for his province, marched 
against the Parthians, by whom he was defeated and slain. 

CuEina, Q. A Roman of good family, whose disgraceful and im- 
moral conduct had caused his expulsion by the censors from the senate. 
He was connected with the conspiracy, but divulged the secret of such 
a conspiracy's having been formed, to Fulvia, a female of high rank, 
with whom he was intimate. Fulvia communicated the danger which 
threatened the state and the lives of the citizens ; and the alarm which 
this occasioned caused the election of Cicero to the consulship. Cicero 
subsequently prevailed upon Curius, through the means of Fulvia, to 
discover to him all the movements of CatiUne, and was thus enabled to 
hafile his schemes. In return for these services, rewards were voted 
him from the public funds ; but Caesar, whom Curius had named among 
the conspirators, exerted himself a^inst the fulfilment of the pubUc 
promise,' and the rewards were not given. 



D. 

Dabab. a descendant of Massinissa, who stood high in the favoui 
of Bocchus. He was employed by that monarch in the negotiations 
with Sylla, respecting the seizure of Jugurtha. 

Damasippus. a praetor during the consulship of Papirius Carbo, and 
the younger Marius. As a follower of the Marian party, he indulged in 
many cruel excesses against the opposite faction, and also against such 
as were suspected of favouring it. He assembled the senate under 
the pretence of business, and Uien massacred a number of the leading 
noblemen, alleging Uiat they were in the interest of SyDa. (B. C. 84.) 
Sylla, when he gamed the ascendency, ordered him to be slain. 

F. 

Fabius Maximus, Q. An illustrious Roman, the well-knovm op- 
ponent of Hannibal, styled Cunctator. from having saved his country fagr 
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bis wiM delay and cautions operations in the field. He is alladed to 07 
jBallust in the commencement of the history of the Jugnrthine war. 
Fabius Sanoa, Q. a Roman nobleman, who enjoyed the zi^t o( 

Satronage orer the state of the Allobroges, on which account their 
eputies at Rome disclosed to him the conspnracy of Catiline. He ixo- 
mediately communicated the infonnation to Cicero. 

FiouLUs, C. Marcius. A Roman, who held the consulship with JoUiis 
Caesar, B. C. 66. During this year Catiline formed his plan for the 
overthrow of the government. 

Flamma, C. Flaminius. A R(Hnan with whom Catiline passed a few 
days, at his residence in the territory of Arretium, aiter the conspiracy 
had been discovered at Rome, and while he was supplying with arms 
the inhabitants of the vicinity. 

FuLviA. A Roman female of high rank, but corrupt principles. Cicero, 
through her means, obtained from Curius secret information of all the 
movements of the conspirators. 

FuLvins, A. The son of a Roman senator, who left Rome to jois 
the army of Catiline, but was arrested on the way, brought back to thf 
city, and put to death by command of his parent. 

Flaccus, M. Fulvius. A Roman, who was consul along with M. 
Plautius H^psaeuft, B. C. 127. He joined the party of Caius Gnicchns^ 
and was lolled by the consul Opimius, in the tumultuary moremoits 
attendant on the passage of the Agrarian law. His house was levelled 
to the ground, and the place on which it had stood declared pubhc 
proper^. 

Fulvius Nobilioh, M. A Roman of senatorian dignity, one of the 
accomplices of Catiline. 

FuRius, P. One of the accomplices of Catiline, remarkable for his 
active and daring spirit. He is the one to whom Sallust alludes under 
the epithet Faesulanus. He fell fighting among the foremost at the battle 
of Pistoria, where Catiline was defeated. 

G. 

Gabinius Capito, p. A Roman of Equestrian rank) whom Cicero 
calls Cimber. He appears to have been one of the most worthless of the 
accomplices of Catiline. He suffered capital pimishment along with 
Lentulus and the rest. 

Gauda. a Numidian, of noble extraction, son of Mastanabal, and 
grandson of Masinissa, whom Micipsa had named as heir to the crowo 
of Niunidia, in case his more immediate descendants should not survive 
to enjoy it. He became weakened in mind by a severe bodily sickness, 
and a tool in the hands of Marius, for the prosecution of his ambitious 
schemes in supplanting Metellus. 

Gracchi. There were two brothers of this name, Tiberius Gracchus 
and Caius Gracchus, sdns of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, and of Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Scipio Afncanus. Tiberius the elder, was of a 
mild and unruffled temper, but Caius, violent and irascible. The object 
of the two brothers, in succession, was to have the public lands divided 
among the citizens. Appian says, that the nobles and rich men, partly 
by getting possession of the public lands, partly by buying up the shsres 
of mdigent ownez:^. Had made themselves masters of all t^ lands ii 
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Xtaly, and had thus, by degrees, accomplished the remoTal of the com- 
mon people from their possessions. This abuse stimulated Tiberias 
Gracchiis to revive the Licinian law, bj which no one could hold more 
than 600 jugera, or about 360 acres of land. The owners, however, 
-were to be indemnified for the land they had thus lost. The attempts 
of the Gracchi cost them their lives. Tiberius was slain in a collision 
l>etween his adherents and the party of the nobility headed by Scipio 
X>^asica. Caius whs slain some years afterwaids by the consul Opimros 
and his party. 

GuLUSSA. Secood son of Masinissa. Livy makes him to have re- 
ceived a third of the kingdom, on the death of his father. {Epit. 60.) 
Sallust, however, states, that both Gulussa and Mastanabal were cut 
off by disease, before their faUier died ; and that Micipsa, the remaining 
brother, on the demise of his father, succeeded to the whole kingdom. 
In the third Punic war, Gulussa contributed to the conquest of the Car- 
thaginians, and the destruction of their state. 

H. 

Hannibal. Son of Hamilcar, the celebrated general of Carthage. 
He ia only once casually alluded to by Sallust. 

HiBMPSAL. Son of Micipsa, tod brother of Adherbal. He was as- 
sassinated by persons employed for that purpose by Jugortha. 

J. 

JnouKTHA. Son of Mastanabal. His history is given in full by SaUust, 
throughout the narrative of the Jugurthine war. 

Julius, C. One of the accomplices of Catiline, despatched by him 
into Apulia, to procure additional strength for the conspiracy. 

Julius Caesar, C. Vid. Caesar. - 

Julius Caesar, L. Consul with C. Marius Figulus, B. C. 66. 
During their consulship, Catiline formed the design of overturning the 
government, which he attempted to carry into execution the next year, 
when Cicero and Antonius succeeded to the consulship. 



Labca, M. Porcius. An accomplice of Catiline, who, in the dead 
of night, convened the leading members of the conspiracy at his bwu 
house, just before the discovery of the conspiracy. He was a descendant 
of M. Porcius Laeca, tribune of the commons, who had the law carried 
prohibiting magistrates from punishing a Roman citizen with death, and 
substituting, for cs^tal punishment, banishment and confiscation of 
property. 

LENTULUt, P. Cornelius, sumamed Sura. A IU>inan nobleman, 
grandson of P. Cornelius Lentulus, who was Pnneeps Senatus. He 
married Julia, sister of L. Julius Caesar, after the death of her first hus- 
band, M. Antonius Creticus, to whom she had bom M. Antonius, the 
triumvir. Lentulus was a man of talents, but extremely corrupt in his 
private character. The interest of his family, and the affability of his 
manners, proceeding from a love of popularity, raised him through the 
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onul Mdition of public honoon to the office of consDl, iwMch be oib- 
tainedo. C. 73, in conjunction with Ca. Aa6diu8 Orestis. Expelled finm 
the senate on account of his immoral conduct, he had procured the prae- 
tonhip, the usual step for being a^in restored to that body, when 
Catiline formed his design of subTertmg the government. Poverty, the 
Dataral consequence of ezcessiye dissipation, wided to immodeFate Ywitf 
and extravagant ambition, induced him to join in the coimiracy. Tlie 
soothsayers easily persuaded him that he was the third of the gen9 Cor-' 
nelioy destined by the fates to enjoy the sapreme power at Rome. L. 
Comeltus Ginna, and L. Cornelius Sylla, had both attained to that ele- 
vation. His schemes, however, all proved abortive, and he was strangled 
in prison with the other conspirators who had been arrested. I^utarch 
informs us, that he received the surname of SarcLy in consequence of his 
having wasted a large sum of the public money in his quaestorship und«Ar 
Sylla, who, enraged at his conduct, demanded a statement of his ac- 
counts in the senate, when Lentulus, with the utmost indifference, de- 
clared he had no accounts to produce, and contemptuously presented 
to him the calf of his leg, {mra.) Among the Romans, particularly 
among the bojrs, the player at tennis, who missed his stroke, furesented 
the c^f of his leff to receive as a punishment a certain number of blows 
upon it. Lentmus, in allusion to that game, acted in the manaer just 
described, which accounts for the surname, or rather nickname, of 
Sura. 

Lentulus Spinther, P. Cornelius. Vid. Spinther. 

Lepidus, L. Aemilius, or L. Aemilius Jjepidus Paullus, called by Sal- 
iU8t merely L. Paullus. He was the Brother of M. Aemilius Lepidos, 
who formed with Augustus and Mark Antony the second triumvirate. 
In early life he conmienced a prosecution against Catiline, under the 
Plautian law. He held the consulship with C. Claudius Marcellus, B. C. 
52, the year that the censors expelled Sallust from the senate. Ho 
perished in the* conscription of the triumvirate, being lefl to his fate by 
his own brother. 

LoNGiNns, L. Cassius. A Roman of senatorian rank, who entered 
mto the conspiracy of Catiline, imd ei^aged to set the city on fire. He 
fled before the discovery of the plot. From his extraordinary corpulence, 
the fatne»s ofX/Ossma became a kind of by-word. 

M. 

Mamilius Limbtanus, C. a tribune of the commons, who had 
a bill passed (ordering an inquiry into the conduct of the persons who 
had received bribes from Jugurtha, and been guilty of other misde 
Incanors. 

Manlius, a. a lieutenant-general in the army^of Marios, sent as 
a confidential deputy, along with Sylla, to Bocchus, king of Mauie- 
tania. 

Manlius, C. One of the accomplices of Catiline, whom the latlsr 
sent into Etruria to levy troops, and adopt whatever measures he might 
deem necessary for the success of the conspiracy. He commanded the 
right wing of Catiline's army in the final encomiter, and fell fighting 
with the greatest bravery in the foremost ranks. Manlius had held a 
fommission in the army of Sylla, under whom he had acquired con- 
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siderable experience as an officer, and accumulated ^at wealth, which 
h.e soon squandered away. He engaged in the conspiracy to retrieve his 
ruined fortunes. 

Manlivs, M. a Roman commander, who held the consulship with 
P. Rutilius Rufus, B. C. 107. He was defeated by the Gauls that same 
▼ear. Cicero {Pro Plane. 6) calls him Cn. Manlius, and Entropius (5. 1) 
Alanios Manilius. 

Manlius Torquatus, L. A Roman commander, who held the con- 
sulship with L. Aurelius Cotta, 67 B. G. He was the particular friend 
of Cicero, who mentions him in terms of high approbation in his letters. 
Sallust calls him L. Torquatus. 

MabgIos Rex, Q. Consul with L. Gaecilius Metellus, B. C. 80. 
"Vfli^fi Catiline, five years after, formed his conspiracy, Q. Marcius Rex 
-was sent to Faeaulae, to levy troops, and adopt such other measures as 
he might deem proper. He had just returned from a militaiy com- 
mand, nad demanded a triumph, and .met with opposition from a few 
anprincipled men in the senate. The Marcian family claimed descent 
from Ancus Marcius, and hence the nune Marcius lUx. 

Marius, C. a native of Arpinum, remarkable for his military talents, 
but still more for his cruel and vindictive diroosition. Having preserved 
the state by his bravery, he afterwards brought it to the brink of ruin by 
bis reckless and uncompromising violence. In early life, he was a 
ploughman, and wrought for hire. Quitting that employment, he entered 
the ranks of the army, and distinguished hnnself under Scipio at the 
siege and captute of Numantia. From ^e condition of a common sol- 
dier, he gradually rose to the command of the Roman army, and to the 
office of consul. After bringing the war with Jugurtha to a close, he 
defeated id two terrible encounters the Teutones and Cimbri, slaying 
an immense number, and taking a vast multitude prisoners. After these 
signal victories, his ambitious feelings brought him in collision with Sylla, 
ami a desolatinff civil war was the consequence. To crush the power 
of his rival, Svua marched the troops which he had raisc^ to cany on 
the war with Mithridates to Rome, and compelled Marius to flee. In 
his banishment he underwent uncommon haraships, from which he was 
m the end released b^ Cinna's embracing his interests. He then re- 
turned to Rome to satiate his inhuman resentment, and butchered many 
thousands of the citizens. Tired at last with nnirder and assassination, 
he and Cinna ^pointed themselves consuls. But Marius, worn out by 
infirmities, see, and excessive intoxication, to which he probably had 
recourse to blunt the stings of a guilty conscience, died on the first day 
of his being invested with the consulship for the seventh time. 

Massinissa. Son of Galt^ king of the Massyli, in Numidia. He was 
brought up at Carthage, where he'contracted friendships with the nobles, 
and embraced the interests of the state. As an ally of^the Carthaginians, 
he waged a successful war against Synhax. He afterwards crossed 
over into Spain, still on the side of Csrtna^, and distin^ished himself 
by his bravery, activity, and military skill. After S^pio, snmamed 
Afrieanus Major, had defeated Asdmbal in tiiis country, he found, among 
the prisoners of war, one of fte nej^ws of Massinissa. The Roman 
commander sent this relative, loaded with presents, to his uncle, and 
gave him an escort for the safety of his person. Struck by this act of 
gWMiosity, Massinissa foigot all former feelings of hostility, and joiaei 
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hit foices to thote of Scipio. From this time, he continued a firm md 
faithful ally to his new friends, and it was to his exertions that the Romans 
owed many of their Tictories in Africa, and particularly the one which 

eoved so fatU to Asdrulial and Syphu. In the battle of Zama also, 
assinissa greatly contributed to the overthrow of Hannibal, and the 
Romans rewarded his fidelity by large acceseions of territory. He at- 
tained to an advanced age, in the enjoyment of excellent health, and, cm 
his death, left his kingdom to be divided by the yoonger Scipio among 
his three sons, Micipsa, Gulussa, and Manastabal. One circumstance in 
the life of Massinissa is worthy of particular attention from its tragical 
nature. He had become possessed of Sophonisba, the captive wife of 
Syphaz, to whom he had been attached in earlier days, and having car- 
ried her to his camp, he married her. But this step displeasing the 
Homan commander, the monarch sent her a cup of poison which she 
readily drank, and expired, while Massinissa abandoned himself to the 
demst sorrow. 

Mbmxius, C. a tribune of the commons, and violent foe to the 
power of the nobility. He exerted himself powerfully and with great 
success in exposing the shameful bribery of Jugurtha, aiid arousing the 
commons to an assertion of their rights. He lost his life in a canvass 
for the consulship, (B. C. 102,) having been slain by L. Apuleius Sator- 
ninns, a tribune, from an apprehension that he would oppose him in his 
evil actions. Memmius fell under repeated strokes, by the bludgeons of 
hired assassins in the very midst ot the assembly. Sallnst speaks in 
strong terms of his eloquence, though Cicero does not allow him a high 
rank among Roman orators. 

Metbllus, Q. Caecilius, sumamed Numidicus, enjoyed the consnl- 
ship with M. Junius Silanus, 111 B. C. He obtained Numidia as his 
province, and had nearly brought the w8r against Jugurtha to a close, 
by his military talents and incorruptible integrity, when he was removed 
from the command b^ the intrisues of Marius. For defeatioff Jugurtha 
and desolating Numidia, MeteUus received the surname of Numidicus, 
and according to Eutropius (4, 27) a triumph. Some time after this, 
he was summoned to trial by Satuminus, a tribune, for having refused 
to swear to observe the Agrarian l%w, which this individual had carried 
by force ; and, although aU the good citi2ens supported him, he went, in 
order to prevent any commotion, into voluntary exile at Rhodes. Manos 
pronounced sentence of banishment against him, B. C. 104, two yetia 
after which, however, he was honourably recalled. 

Mbtsllus, Q. Caecilius, sumamed Celer, filled the office of praetor 
during the consulship of Cicero, and levied troops against Catiline. On 
the expiration of his praetorship, he obtained the province of Cisa^fwie 
Gaul, and subsequently held the consulship with L. Afranius. He mar- 
ried Clodia, the sister of P. Clodius, and lost his life by poison admin- 
istered by this abandoned woman. Cicero praises his eloquence aod 
his political integrity, and he is mentioned also by Horace (Od. 2. 1.) 
H) was sumamed Celer, according to Plutarch, from the quiclmess with 
which he celebrated funeral games in memory of his father, within a few 
days only after that parent's decease. ^ 

MxTBLLUs, Q. sumamed Creticus, was consul B. C. 70, along with 
Q. Hortensius. On the expiration of his consulship, he obtained, as 
proconsul, the island of Crate for his province, and reduced it beneath 
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the Roman sway, for which he obtained the suxname above mentioned. 
He was honoured beside this with a triumph, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of Pompey. 

Micipsjk. rSldest son of Massinissa, who succeeded to the 'throne of 
Nnmidia on the death of his brothers Gulussa and Manastabal, having 
previously to this enjoyed only the one third part of the kingdom as his 
share, very little is known of the character of this monarch. He 
iefl two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, and Jugurtha as a third by 
adoption. 

MiNucins Rufus, M. was consul with Sp. Postomius Albinus, B. C. 
118. He obtained Macedonia for his province, and carried on a sue- 
cessful war against the Thracians, conquering the Scordisci and Treballi 
in Macedonia. Sallust calls him Quintus, while in livy and in the con- 
sular calendar he is named Marcus. 

MiTHRiDATEs. A Celebrated king of Pontus, in Asia Minor, sur 
named Eupator, and the seventh in succession. He was distinguished 
for his personal bravery and military talents, and for the long resistance 
^rhich he made aeainst the armies of Rome. At last, however, being 
deserted by his allies, betrayed by his son Phamaces, and frequently 
defeated b^ the Romans, he was, at his own request, slain by a Gaul, 
that he might not fall into the hands of his enemies. The constitution 
of this monarch was so fortified by antidotes, of many of which he is 
said to have been the inventor, that the strongest and most active poisons 
had no effect upon him. The true form of the name appears to be Mith^ 
radates, although the other is sanctioned by custom. 

Mub£na, Licinius, C. brother of the Licinius Murena, who was con- 
sul B. C. 62, and whom Cicero defended. C. Murena was deputy- 
governor {legahu) of Transalpine Graul when Catiline's conspiracy broke 
out, and secured a number of the malcontents who were endeavouring 
to excite commotions in his province. 



N. 

« 

Nabdalsa. a Numidian of rank and of great influence with the 
people. Jngurtha entrustei him with the command of a separate army, 
and he proved faithful to his monarch, until Bomilcar induced htm to 
engage m a plot for the ruin of his master. On the discovery of the 
plot, Nabdalsa escaped punishment, but Bomilcar was put to death. 

NasIoa. Va, Scipio. 

NiHo, Tiberius Claudius. A Roman nobleman, grandfather of the 
emperor Tiberius Claudius Nero. When the conspiracy of Catiline was 
discovered, and the matter was debated in the senate, Nero moved that 
the guards on duty should be strengthened, and the whole affiiir dis- 
cussed more fully at a second meeting of that body. This motion very 
probably was intended to produce a unanimous sentence, with the view 
of grrfl^r time to the parties to come to an agreement, abating, perhaps, 
somewhat the severit]r of D. Junius Silanus, and adding to that of 
Caeaar, the former having been in favour of death, the latter of confiscap 
tton tnd banishment merely. 

30 
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OoTAvTut Rufus, Cn. A Roman oflScer, who, during the Nnmidiu' 
war, broiKj^t over a wpphf of money to Africa. He must not be eon- 
founded ^th the Octayins who held the conaulsh^ with Cinna B. C. 89, 
and who drove his colleague from the city, but was afterwards put to 
dealifa b^ Cinna and Marius. 

Opimius, L. a Roman nobleman, who held the consulship with C. 
Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, and who, while in that office, oveipowered 
C. Sempronius Grracchiis, the advocate of the Agrarian law. No fewer 
than three thousand porsons were slain on this occasion, according to 
Plutarch, and along with Gracchus perished M. Fulvius Flaccua, a man 
of consular dignity. Opimius subsequently allowed himself to be bribed 
Dy Jugurtha, and, being brought to tnal for this oiffence, was condemned, 
and went into banismnent at Dyrrfaachium, whore he died in ^reat 
poverty. The name of this individual has also descended to later tunes 
m anotiier way. The wine made during his consulship was remariLsble 
for havjngattained to a very great age, and was called Vinum Qpnm- 
anum. There appears to have been an uncommon vintage during the 
year in which he waa consul. Cicero states that he tasted some Oponisn 
wine seventy-five years after ; and Pliny infonns us, that it was still to 
be found when he wrote, at the distance of two hundred years, and that 
it had the appearance of candied honey. 

Obbstilla. Vid, Aurelia. 

P. 

Paullus, L. Vid. L. Aemilius Lepidu*. 

Persbs. King of Macedonia. He was the som of Philip by a con- 
cubine, and therefore inferior to Demetrius, the legitimate son of that 
monarch. By a false accusation, however, he induced the monarch to 
put Demetrius to death. Philip, on being informed of the truth, resolved 
to disinherit Perses, and secure the crown to his youngest son Antigo- 
nus ; but his own death, which hi^pened soon after, frustrated his des^ 
One of the first otcts of Perses on comingsto the throne, was to pal 
Antigonus to death, both because he had been intended as successor to 
Philip, and because it was through him that the innocence of Bemetriua 
was made known. Becomingr mvolved, however, in war with the Ro- 
mans, he%as conquered and striped of his kingdom by Paullus Aoinilius, 
who led him in triumph through the streets of Rome. He was afterwards 
sent as prisoner to ^ba, where he ended his days. The Romans treated 
him with more kindness than he deserved, allowing him to retain his 
attendants, money, dec. With Perses fell the Macedonian entire. He 
was the twentieth monaich, reckoning in succession firom Caianiis, the 
firrt king of the country. 

Pbtbbius, M. a lieutenant of the consul Antonius, who, in tonae- 
quence of the indisposition of the latter, commanded the forces of the 
stote in the action a|^st Catiline. He joined the party of Fompey in 
the civil war, and, m conjunction vrith Afranius, eoiaeavoured to make 
head against Caesar in Spain. From the nairative of Caesar, they would 
appear to have been both able commanders. After having been foieed 
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to capitulate, Petreius joined the army of the republic in Africa, and, on 
being defeated along with Juba, king of Mauratania, in the battle of 
Thapsna, he and that prince engased porpoaely in single combat, that 
they mi^t die an honourable deau. juImi soon laid retieius dead at 
hie feet, and then, at his own request, fell by the hand of a slare. 

Piso, Cn. ^ A Roman of good family, but profligate and needy. The 
nrgency^ of his wants, uniting with the depravity of his disposition, insti- 
gated him to any measure which had for its object the convulsion ef the 
state, as the only remedy which could free him from difficulties and 
embarrassments. He readily entered into the conspiracy of Catiline, 
and, in the execution of the plot, he was at the head of ah army to hold 
the Spaniards in subjection, llie design transpired and necessarily 
prevented its execution. Soon after, although only quaestor, he ob- 
tained the government of Hither Spain, with the authority of propraetor, 
by the interest of Crassus, who wished to ^t him up in opposition to 
Pompey. The senate assented, in order to have so dangerous a citizen 
at a distance from the seat of government. The Spanish cavalry, which 
formed part of his train, assassinated him soon after his anivaJ in that 
country. ^ .. 

PoMPEius, Cn. Son of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, and the well-known 
opponent of Caesar. He received his title of Magnus from Sylla, after 
various successes in behalf of that commander. During the troubles 
occasioned by the conspiracy of Catiline, Pompey was en^ged in' the 
movements connected with Uie Mithridatic war, and in settling the affairs 
of Asia. 

PoMPBius Rufus, Q. A Roman praetor, despatched to Capua, to 
take possession of that place lest it snould fall into the hands of Cati- 
tine*s partisans. 

PoMPTiNUs, C A praetor, during the time of Cicero*s consulship. 
He was one of the officers appointed by Cicero to arrest the Allobrc^an 
ambassadors and their train. He subsequently, on the expiration of his 
pcaetorship, obtained the government of Grallia Narbonensis, defeated 
the AUobroges, who had revolted, and reduced their country to tran- 
quillity, for which he was honoured with a triumph. Cicero employed 
him as his lieutenant in the government of Cilieia, where he distinguished 
himself by his bravery. 

R; 

RotilTus Rafus, P. A lieutenant under Metellus in tl^ war with 
Jugur^a. He afterwards held the consukhin with Cn. Manlius Maxi- 
mus, B. C. 167. Subsequently to this perioo, he served as lieutenant 
under Q. Mucins Scaevola, when he attempted to protect the people of 
Asia from the oppression of the farmers of ue revenue. In consequence 
of this, he fell under the displeasure of the equestrian order, and was 
brought to trial. Disregarding both the want of evidence and his nn- 
flullied reputation before this impeachment, his judges condemned him, 
and sentenced him to banishment. He retired to Smyrna. Velleius 
Paterculus asserts that he was a man, the very best not only of his own 
time, but of any affe. He had an uncommon knowledge of the miUtary 
art, and introduced many improvements into the Roman discipline. In 
banishment he devoted his time to philosophy and literary pursuits, in- 
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dining to the Stoic doctrines which he had learned under 
He resisted the urownt solicitations of Sylla, then at the head of afiin, 
to quit the place of his retreat and return to Rome. Rutilias wrote in 
Greek the history of his own times, the war against Hannibal, the siege 
of Nmnantia, 4it which he fought, and the war in Numidia. The 1^ 
received high commendation for its impartiality. In addition to these 
works may be mentioned his own- biography, which Tacitns praises, 
Obsenrations on Uie Greek Philosophers, and Orations on several topicsL 
Cicero mentions his eloquence with respect. He was also an abb 
lawyer. 

S. 

SabnTos, L. a Roman, who read in the senate a letter which ht 
had received from Faesulae, containing intelligence, that Manlius, ons 
of the accomplices of Catiline, had taken op arms against the state with 
a numerous party of followers. 

SoAUBcS, M. Aemilius. A Roman nobleman, of great ability, who 
held the consulship with M. Caecilius Metellus, B. C. 11 &. He tri- 
umphed over the Carni ; and made the road from Placentia to Psnna, 
hence Cflled the Aemilian way. He had the honour of being appointed 
Princeps SeruUuSy and would have ranked in history with the very fint 
chaHcters of the Roman state, had not his splendid talents been tarnished 
by avarice and other degrading passions. Pliny agrees with Sallust in 
^ving the unfavourable side of tne picture. On the other hand, Ciceio 
hichly extols his virtues, abilities, and achievements. It is of this same 
individual that Valerius Mazimus (3, 7, 8) relates the well-known anec- 
dote, so illustrative of the high estimation in which he was held by the 
people. Being accused of having received a bribe from a foreign prince, 
he concluded a very brief defence with the following words : — " Variiu 
Sucronensia Aemilium Scaunim, regia mercede corruptunij imperium 
populi Romam perdidisse ait : AemSius Scaurus huic se affinem eau 
ctdpae negat. Utri credUis V* The writer adds : — ** Cujus dicH si- 
miratione popuLus commotus Varium ah ilia demenCissima ojUiane per- 
tinaci clamore depulit" It is more than probable, therefore, that Sat 
lust endeavours to depreciate Scaurus, because the latter was a member, 
and a strong advocate for the power, of the nobility ; while Cicero, on 
the other hand, strives for this same reason to exalt his character. The 
truth undoubtedly lies between either extreme. He afterwards held 
the office ^ censor, and the consulship a second time. His name often 
occurs in the writings of Cicero, who speaks in great praise of a woik 
of his in three books, recording the principal occurrences and trans- 
actions of his life. The orator considers it equal to Xenophon's Cyn>* 
paedia. 

SciPio, P. CorneUus, afterwards sumamed Africanus, from his vic- 
tory over Hannibal at Zama, and his consequent overthrow of the Car- 
thaginian power. He is only alluded to incidentally by Sallust. 

SciPio, P. Cornelius, sumamed Aemilianus, and also Africanui 
Mmor. He was the son of Paullus Aemilius, the conqueror of Mace- 
donia, and was adopted into the Scipio line by the son of the elder 
A^'canus. His name Aemilianus refers to his parentage, and that of 
Africanus Minor, (" Ybunger Africanus,") to his having destroyed Ca^ 
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Aage.at the close of the third Fxaac war. He is sometime also styled 
Pi^omantinus, from his haying conquered Numantia. 

Soipio Nasica, p. Cornelius, married Metella, daughter of Q. Cae- 
cilias MeteUuB Macedonicos. Cicero, in his treatise on Olustrions oratorsi 
mentions, that, in wit and humour, he surpassed all his contemporaries. 
He obtained the consulship, B. C. 113, with h. Calpumius Piso Bestia, 
iwhen Italy fell to his lot, and Numidia to that of his colleague. He 
died in office, on which account Bestia returned from Numidia to preside 
at the elections. 

Sehpronia. The wife of Becimus Brutus, by whom she became the 
mother of D. Junius Brutus, so well known for the share he took in the 
assassination of Julius Caesar. She engaged in the conspiracy of Cati- 
line, without the knowledge, as it would appear, of her husband. Sallust 
has drawn her character in a very masterly manner, as that of a bold and 
unprincipled female. 

SilJLnus, Decimus Junius, held the office of consul with Licinius 
Murena, B. C. 64. They succeeded M. TuUius Cicero and C. Antonius. 
Seing consuls elect, when the case of Catiline and his accomplices came 
before the senate, Silanus was asked his opinion first, with respect to the 
punishment that ought to be inflicted on these traitors. He was in &vour 
of their bein? put to death. Subsequently, however, he embraced the 
opinion of Tiberius Neio, vdio was for strengthening the guards and 
adjourning the debate. 

Silanus, M. Junius. A Roman nobleman, who Iuid for his ooUeaffue ia 
the consulship Q. Caecilius Metellus, 1 1 1 B. C. He was totally defeated 
by the Cimbri in Gaul. {lAv. Epit. 65.) Eutropius says he defeated the 
Gimbri, but this is inaccurate. 

SisBNNA, L. Cornelius. An historian of the Cornelian family, and 
descended from that Sisenua who was praetor A. U. C. 670. In his 
youth he practised as an orator,. and is characterized by Cicero as a man 
of learning and wit, but of no great industry, or knowledge of business. 
Ia more advanced life he was praetor of Achaia, and a friend of Atticus. 
Tossius says his history conunenced after the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls, and ended with the wars of. Marias and Sylla. Now, it is pos- 
sible that he ma^ have given some sketch of Rom^ affairs from the 
burning of the city by the Graulsj bu^ it is evident, he had touched 
slightly on these early portions of the history : for though his work con- 
sisted of twenty, or, accosding to others, of twentv-two books, it ap- 
pears from a fragment of the secwid, which is still preserved, that he 
nafd.there advanced in his narrative as far as the Social war, which broke 
out in the year 663. The greater part, therefore, was probably devoted 
to :he history of the civil wars of Marius : and indeed Velleius Pater- 
culus calls his work 0mt9 Belli Cwilis SuUani. The great defect of 
his history consisted, it is said, in its not being written with sufficient 
political freedom, at least concerning the character and conduct of Sylla, 
which is regretted by Sallust, in a passage bearing ample testimonv to 
the merits of Sisenna in other particulars. Cicero, while he admits his 
Superiority over his predecessors, adds, that he was far from perfection, 
and complains that ume was soqaething puerile in his Annals, as if he 
had studied none of the Greek historians but Clitarchus. ( Cic. de Leg. 
1, 2.) The fragments which remain of his history are more munerous 
than those of any old Latin annalist, being about 160 ; but they are also 
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■hotter ana mora imcoimected. Indeed, there are aciicely two sentencei 

any where joined together. ^.t • i_ 

SiTTiua NuoBBiNUs, P. A Roman knight, bom at Nucena, whence 
hia aamame Nucerinua. Catiline, according to Sallust, xcdconed him 
among hia frienda, and, accozdmg to the common account, he waa not 
only connected with Ae conapiracy, but, having been summoned 4o8Uim1 
trial for aome miademeanor, before the discovery of the plot, he fled mto 
Africa with a number of hia aasociates and dependants, and assisted the 
king of Mauretania against the neighbouring princes. Cicero, howcTer, 
in his oration for P. Cornelius S^la, says, that he quitted the city h 
consequence of an agreement with the king of MaureUnia ; that he had 
previously been there, and that the idea of. his being in the conspiracy 
was absurd. Thef orator dewmbes him as a respectable man, and calls 
him his old friend an* acquaintance. Sittius, with his troops, afterwaida 
joined the standard of Juliua Caeaar in Africa, and rendered him im- 
portant aervice againat the forces- of Scipio and Juba. The conqueror 
Deatowed upon him, as ft recompense, the city and territory of Cirta. 
Vid. Geographical Index, *. v. Cirta. 

Spinthbr, or P. Cornelius Lentulua Spinthcr, held the office of cunile 
aedile, B. C. 66, when Cicero and Antoniua were consuls. His great 
wealth enabled him to display a magnificence in the celebration of tha 
gamea, which surpaased what had ever before been aeOi at Rome. To 
his charge P. Lentulus Sura, who was then Praetor Urbanus, waa con- 
fided, when the conspiracy of Catiline was detected in the capitaL In the 
year 69 B. C. he was propraetor of Hispania Citerior. He was elected 
consul with Q. Caeciliua Metellus Nepoa, and procured the recall of Ci- 
cero from banishment. In the civil war, he attached himself to the side 
of Pompey, and, having been taken prisoner, was brought before Caesar, 
at Corfiniujn, and set at liberty. He fought in the battle of Pharaaha, 
and fled to Rhodes, but the Rhodians refuaed him protection. Nothing 
farther ia known of him. According to Valerius Maximus, he had tha 
surname of Spinther, from his resemblance to a comedian of that name. 

Stattltus, L. a Roman of equestrian rank, connected with the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, and atrangled in priaon. 

Sulla, L. Cornelius. A Roman of Patrician rank, who aerred at 
first under Marius. His activity jind address contributed greatly to bring 
the Jugurthine war to a successfal tenniDation. Marius became, at last, 
jealous of Sylla*s merit ; hence originated that quarrel between them, 
which was productive of the most enormous cruelties, and contributed 
to the final extinction of Roman liberty. Being sent to Asia to restrain 
the power of Mithridates, though under a different pretence, he proved 
himself both a brave soldier and an able general. On his return, he dis-^ 
played his miUtary talents to ^^t advantage in the Social war. So 
strongly were his soldiers attached to him, that when two tribunes were 
sent to take the command of his army, and give it to Marius, they atoned 
them to death. Mariua, in revenge, put Sylla*s friends in the city to the 
sword, upon which the4atter marched to Rome, and compelled Marius 
to flee. The horrid proscription now be^ui. A price was set on the 
head of Marius, but he effected his escape. Sylla then set out against 
Mithridates, defeated bis armies under different generals, and conauded 
a peace with him on very advantageous terms. Marius and Cinna haring 
butchered manv of Sylla's friends at Rome, he returned to Italy to avenge 
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tlieir deaths. On his Brriyal, his conduct was maiked by clemency and 
moderation ; but no sooner were his enemies wholly within his power, 
than he committed the most enormous and barbarous acts of cruelty. 
To H^grandize himself, to exalt the patricians, and to .glut his desire of 
revenge on his enemies, induced Sylla to assume the reins of absolute 
government. He corrected the abuses introduced by popular and un- 
principled-demagogues, restored the ancient laws, and exacted many that 
were salutary and beneficial. Still, tyranny marked his whole conduct, 
and rendered his administration a scene of terror, by his personal enmi- 
ties and insufferable despotism. Desire of revenge was a stronger passion 
in the mind of Sylla than love of power. After glutting his vengeance 
with the blood of thousands, and governing with despotic authority for 
three years, he resigned the reins of power, and lived undisturbed as a 
private citizen. He died in great torment of the morbus pedicularis, in 
the sixtieth year of his age, iS)out 78 B. C. The perpetual intoxication 
to which he had recourse to avoid the honors of a guilty conscience, 
contributed to hasten his death. 

Stphax. a king of the Masaesyli, in Africa. At first he was hostile 
to the Carthaginians, and waged war against them; bat, on marrying 
Sophonisba, daughter of Hasdrabal, he formed an alliance with Carthage. 
He was defeated by Africanus in a night engagement, his tents beinff all 
destroyed by ffe ; and was taken prisoner after a second battle, in which 
he and Hasdrubal were overcome by Laelius and Masinissa. Scipio 
sent him to Rome, when the senate ordered him to be kept a prisoner at 
Alba, firoin which he was removed at a later period to Tibur. 

T. 

Tarquinius, L. a man who left Rome to join the army of Catilme, 
but who was apprehended and brought back. On his examination, he 
promised to make a full disclosure, ii the public faith were pledged for 
(lis safety. On this beibg done, he implicated Crassus in the plot. This 
charge was deemed by the senate utterly false, and Tarquinius was 
ordered to be confined in prison, unless he gave up the person who had 
instigated him to the act. 

Tbbentius Varro, On. A man.o£senatorian rank, who held the oflSce 
of praetor, B. C. 66, and to whom the conspirator Q. Coeparius was given 
in charge. 

ToRQUATUS, L. Manlius. A Roman nobleman, who held the consul- 
ship with L. Aurelius Cotta, 6. C. 67. He was the particular friend of 
M. Tullius Cicero, who mentions him in terms of high commendation in 
many of his letters. He obtained Macedonia for his province. In the 
civil war he sided with Pompey. The time and manner of his death are 
not mentioned. 

. U. 

UiiBRfiinTs, p. A freedman, who engaged in the conspiracy of Cati- 
line, and endeavoured to prevail on the deputies from the Allobroges to 
take part with that traitor. He was committed to prison on the dis- 
coveiy of the plot, and most probably punished with dpath. 
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V. 



Valbriua Flacciu, L« A Roman nobleman, distmgnished fot 
mflitanr talents and general ability. He traced his descent from Va- 
lerius PopUcola. After' holding the office of tiibone of the aoldieis in 
Cilicia, and being qnaestor in Spain, he obtained the praetorship in the 
year in which Cicero was consul, and contributed hj his actirity to dw 
crushing of Catiline*s conspiracy. After the expiration of bis praetor- 
ship, he succeeded to the government of Asia, and on his return was 
s arraigned for extortion, but acquitted through the powerful eloquence of 
Cicero, who, together with Hortensius, pleaded his cause. 

Vabovntkius, L. One of the accomplices of Catiline, who under- 
took, along with C. Cornelius, to murder Cicero in his own house. The 
consul was apprized of his danger by Curius, through Fulyia, and they 
were refused admittance. Cicero says they were both knights. Proba- 
bly Varguntcius, though a senator, was of equestrian origin. 

VoLTURcius, T. A native of Crotona, and one of me accomplices 
of Catiline. He was intrusted by Lentulus with a letter for Catiline. 
On being seized, and brought before the senate, he at first pleaded entire 
ignorance of the conspiracy, bat) on beinff assured of his safety, he made 
a full discovery of all that he knew. iSa testimony wat confirmed by 
the deputies of the Allobroges. 

VoLux, son of Bocchus, king of Mauretania, sent by Ida &ther, at the 
head of a large body of cav^y to meet Sylla, quaestor under Marina, 
and escort him to the royal presence.* 
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ANTHON'S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 

Tile following works, already pubjtehed, may be regarded aa apecimena of the 
^rhoie aeriea, which will conaiat of about thirty volumes. They are all bound in the 
most durable and taateftil manner, and are for sale at reasonable prices by the prio 
cipal bookaellere throughout the United States. 
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First Latin Lessons, containing 
the most important Parts of the 
Grammar of the Latin Language, 
together with appropriate Exer- 
cises in the translating and writing 
of Latin, for the Use of Beginners. 
12mo. 

First Gbbbk Lkssons, containing 
the most important Parts of the 
Grammar of the Greek Language, 
together with appropniale Exer 
cises in the translating and writing 
of Greek, for the Use of Beginners. 
12mo. 

A Grahmab of the Greek Lan- 
OUAOE, for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. ISmo. 

A System of Greek Prosody and 
Metre, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges; together with the 
Choral Scanning of the Prome- 
theus Vinctus of ^schylus, and 
the Ajax and CEdipus Ty'rannus of 
Sophocles ; to which are append- 
ed Kemarks on the Indo-Germanic 
Analogies. 12mo. 

Cssar's Commentaries on the 
Gallic War ; and the first Book 
of the Greek Paraphrase ; with 
English Notes, critical and explan- 
atory, Plans of Battles, Sieges, 
&c., and Historical, Geographical, 
and Archaeological Indexes. Map, 
Portrait, &c. 12mo. 



Sallust*s Jugurthinb War and 
Conspiracy of Catiline, with 
an English Commentary, and Geo- 
graphical and Historical Indexes. 
Ninth Kdition, corrected and en- 
larged. i2mo. Portrait. 

Select Orations of Cicero, with 
English Notes,critic«l and explana- 
tory, and Historical, Geographical, 
and Legal Indexes. A new Edi- 
tion, with Improvements. 12mo. 
With a Portrait. 

The Works of Horace, with Eng- 
lish Notes, critical and explana- 
tory. New Edition, with correc- 
tions and improvements. 12mo. 

Jacobs*8 Greek Reader With 
N otes, critical and expl anatory . A 
New Edition. i2mo. 

A Classical Dictionary, contain- 
ing an account of all the Proper 
Names mentioned in Ancient Au- 
thors, and intended to elucidate 
all the important points connected 
with the Geography, History, Biog- 
raphy, Archajology, and Mythol- 
ogy of the Gi-eeks and Romans, 
together with a copious Chrono- 
logical Table, and an Account of 
the Coins, Weights, and Measures 
of the Ancients, with Tabular Val- 
ues of the same. By Charles An- 
thon, LL . D. la one volume, royal 
8vo. (Nearly ready.) 



The above editions of the Classical authors are based on the latest and 
most accurate texts, and are accompanied by English Commentaries, con- 
taining everything requisite for accurate preparation on the part of the siu- 
dent and a correct understanding of the author. 

The publishers take the liberty of adding, that all of the above works 
have been republished in England and Scotland. Some of them, indeed, 
have already passed through four editions. They are republished under 
the superintendence of that eminent scholar, James Boyd, LL D., one of 
the masters in the High School in Edinburgh, who says, *• In superinteruU 
ing the pubUcaiion, I haoe not felt myself warranted to make any alteration on ths 
test, as given hy Professor Anthon, nor to mutilate, hy ths slightest omission, his 
admirable Explanatory Notes." 

ipp A more detailed view of the plan of the series, &c., will be found 
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In presenting the Tolumes of this series, as far as it Las been eaax^ 
ted, to the notice of the public, the subscribers beg leave to say a fen 
words respecting its general feature, and the advantages that are to re- 
sult from it both to students and instructers. I 

The plan proposed is to give editions <^ all the authors nsaally read k L 
our schools and colleges, together with such elementary and subsidiaij j 
works as may bo needed by the classical student either at the commence- *, 
ment, or at particular stages, of his career. 1* 

The editions of th<^ Classical authors themselves will be based on the I 
latest and most accurate texts, and will be accompanied by English com- ' 
mentaries, containing everything requisite for accurate preparation on , 
the part of the student and a correct understanding of the author. The [ 
fear entertained by some instructors, lest too copious an array of nates |; 
may bribe the student into habits of intellectual sloth, will be found to be 
altogether visionary. That part of the series which contains the tezl- 
books for schools must, in order, to be at all useful, have a more ex- 
tensive supply of annotations than the volumes intended for college lec- 
tures ; and when these last make their appearance, the system of com- 
menting adopted in them will not fail to meet with the approbation of alL 

The advantages, then, which this series promises to confer are the 
following : the latest and best texts ; accurate commentaries, putting the 
student and instructor in possession of the opinions of the best philolo- 
gists ; together with all such subsidiary information as may serve, not 
only to throw light upon the meaning of the author, but idso to give 
rise in the young student to habits of correct thinking and to the for- 
mation of a correct taste. 

Many of the works at present used in our Classical schools are eitha 
reprints of antiquated editions, swarming with errors, not merely in the 
typography) but in the matter itself; or else they are volumes, fair to 
the view, indeed, as far as manual execution is concerned, but either 
supplied with meager and unsatisfactory commentaries, or without anj 
commentaries at all. These are the works that drive students to the 
use of translations, and thus mar the fairest prospects of youthful 
scholarship, producing an infinitely stronger habit of intellectual in- 
dolence than the most copious commentary could engender. Indeed, 
to place this matter in its proper light, and to show, within a veiy 
brief compass, how much good the projected series is about to ac- 
complish, It may be sufficient to state, that the printed trarulatunu of 
those authors whose works have been thus far published in the series 
meet now with a much less ready sale than formerly ; and are seldom, 
if ever, seen in the hands of those whose instructors have Uie good 
sense and judgment to give a decided preference to the volumes edited 
by Professor Anthon. 

The publishers take the liberty to subjoin a few of the communica- 
tions relative to the published volumes of the series, which they hate 
received from gentlemen of high classical reputation in diflferent jwrts of 
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From H. Humphrey, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Amherst College, at Am- 
herst, Mass. 

1 am very happy to see thai you have 
undertaken tojtimiah uniform editions 
of the Latin classics for the tise of ow 
grammar schools and higher seminaries 
of learning. Professor Anthon deserves 
and will receive the thanks of the public 
for the IcAour which he has so judicious' 
ly and successfully bestowed upon Sal- 
lustf CasoTj and Cicero. The explan- 
atory notes or commentaries are more co- 
pious and compreJiensive than those of 
any Bther edition I have seen^ and mu^ 
better adapted to the utants of young stu- 
dents. Among the most valuable of 
these notes are those which divert atten- 
tion to the beautiftd uses of the moods 
and tenseSt and explain the delicate 
shades of meaning and peculiar beauties 
that depend upon tfiem^ which our. lan- 
guage often expresses imperfectly and 
with difficulty^ and which young leamr 
ers rarely regard. The explanations of 
the force and mjearung of the particles 
are also very useftU. 

The historical^ geographical, and oth- 
er indexes are also highly valuable^ fur- 
nishing the student, as they do, with fe- 
licitous illustrations of the t^t, andmuch 
general information. 

The text seems to be settled vnth much 
care and ability. The editions adopted 
as the basis or referred to as authority 
are those in the highest repute among 
scholars. The typographical execution 
is very fine, and this is a high merit. 
The wretched reprints of foreign editions 
of the classics, got up in cheap offices. 

Ion wretched paper, with incompetent 
proof-readers and no editors, to which, 
until within a very few years, our stu- 
dents have bsen universally condemned, 
have, by taking them young, been as 
successful inmaking them uncertain ^lui 
iruuscurate scholars as if that had been 
one of the main objects of the publishers. 
School books of aU kinds, instead of be- 
ing the worst (as they often are), should 
be the most carefully printed books we 
have* 
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From the Rt. Rev. Bishop M'Il- 
TAiNE, President of Kenyon Col- 
lege, at Gambler, Ohio. 

I anticipate the greatest benefits to our 
schools and colleges from the admirable 
edition of the classics which you are now 
publishing, under the superintendence 
aTid illustrated by the copious and learn- 
ed notes of Professor Xntlwn. What 
your accomplished editor has aimed at 
in his Horace, Casar, and other volumes 
of the series, few can have been much 
connoted with classical institutions m 
this country without learning to be pre- 
cisely the one needful thing to their stu- 
dents. The object is most satisfactorily 
attained. The needed books we have, 
so far as your series has yet been pub- 
lished ; and as to what are yet to come, 
we have learned from what we have, if I 
may use the words of one of your authors, 
quae a summa virtute summoque in- 
genio expectanda sunt, expectare. 
vV^ishing you the most abundant encour- 
agement in your important enterprise, I 
remain your obedient servant, 

Chas. p. M'Ilvaine. 



From William A. Doer, LL.D., 
President of Columbia College, in 
the City of New-York. 

JVvm the manner in which this under- 
taking has been so far executed, as well 
as from the established character and 
reputation of Professor AfUhon as a 
scholar, his experience as an instructer, 
and the accuracy and judgment premous- 
ly evinced by him as an editor and com- 
mentator, I can entertain no dovbt of the 
success of the enterprise, so far as his 
editorial labours and ^our own skUl and 
experience as publishers are concerned ; 
and I trust that, from the increasing 
value of classical studies in the estimoi- 
tion of the public , this judicious and spir- 
ited effort to facilitate and promote so im- 
portant a branch of education will be 
duly appreciated and liberally rewarded. 
I remain, gentlemen, 
Ytut obedient servant, 
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From the Ke». E. Norr, D.D., Piw- 
ident of Union College at Sche- 
nectady, N. y. 

Thejurnielung of mar eehooU mi 
coUfgee with accurate and uniform edi' 
timu of the CUusical authore in tue, 
etecompanie d by a ueeful body of cam- 
meniaryt mope, UlluetrtUionSt 4^.* i* «n 
undertaking worthy aUkt of commenda- 
tien and of patronage. The competency 
ofProfeeeor Anthonfor the editorial eu- 
pervieum assigned Aim, is wdl known to 
me. 7%e whole design meets my entire 
approbation^ and you are ^mte at liberty 
to make use of m^ name m the further' 
once of its execution. 

Very respeUfuUyi 

EjLXPUALfiT NOTT. 

From the Rev. F. Watland, D.D.» 
President oi Brown University at 
Providence, R. I. 
i have not been able.t owing to the pres- 
sure of my engagements, to examine the 
above works with any degree of accuracy. 
I however beg leave to thank you for the 
volumes, and cheerfully bear testimony 
to the ^tinguished fcholarsMp of thetr 
editor. No classical scholar of our 
country enjoys a higher reputation, and 
I know of no one in whose labours more 
decided cor^dence may be reposed. 
Yours truly, 

F. WaylanD. 

From the Rev. John P. DaRBiN, 
A.x\I., President of Dickinson Col* 
lege at Carlisle, Penn. 

For some months past my attention 
has been directed to we series of Classi- 
cal works now in the course of publication 
from your press, edited by Professor An- 
than. J can with confidence recommend 
them as the best editions of the several 
works which have appeared m our coun- 
try, perhaps in any country. The mat- 
ter M eeUa, and the notes are copemts 
and clear. , 



RespcctfuBy, 
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From Thomas R. Imoalls, Esq., 
President of Jefferson Colkge at 
St. James, Louisiana. 

i^have examined themydth atten- 
tion, and have no hesitation in saying 
that I prefer them to any books I have 
seen for the schools for u^Uch they me in- 



tended. Ths editions by Dr. Antbm 
seem to me to supj^y, m a veryjudkmst 
manner, what is wanting to the stmieat, 
and cannot fttH, I should think, toadis 
restoring Classical studies from ^ue 
unheqiptly languisking condttiou. 
Your obedient servant, 

Tho. R. Inoalls. 
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From C. L. Dubitissok, A.M., Piw- [ 
dent of Jefferson College at Wash- i 
ington, Miss. 

/ have examined with oome can tk 
first five vofacmeff of Anthonys Serin e/ 
Classical Works. They are suck as 1 
should expect from ^u distinguished ei 
itor. The " Horace" and " Sallasf 
of this gentlem€m have long been knmn 
to me as the very best books to beplaai 
in the hands of a student. As a coatr 
mentator. Professor Anthon has, n sq ; 
estimation, no equtU. His works hart ' 
excited a great and beneficial infisatu 
in the cause of Classical learnings sad 
the present undertaking unll infinittb/ 
extmd the sphere of that influence. iV« , 
one so well as a teacher can mpredaU 
the value of uniform editions of the test- i 
books to be used by his classes. The | 
undertaking of publishing a cempUtt i 
series of aU those standard toorks wAacft I 
students must read is a noble one, asd , 
/ sincerely hope it urill be comfleted. '< 
With such a series as the present mm- 
ises to be, there unll be nt^hing tefi to 
desire. It is be Aopfd that editor asd j 
publishers will meet with such enesuragt' ; 
ment as their truly valuable undertaking 
desm>es. • ^ -— -^ 

Your abe^&ent servant, 

C. Ij. DUBUISSOH. 

From the Rev. John Ludlow, Pre*- 
identofthe University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia. 

..... The object is worthy your m- 
terpHsing spirit, and you have been jm- 
giaarly fortunate in securing the servicsi 
of Professor Anthon to direct itieitt 
completion. The volumes uMA ym 
have kindly sent me fully sustain tkt 
rqnttation of that distinguished scholar, 
and afford a sure pledge of u^uU mashe 
eaaueeted in those which are to foUm. 
Most heartily do I recommend yourwsr 
dertaking, and smcerely hope it will met 
t0i(A the encouragement whick it nMi 
deserves. 

With great respect f yours, ife^ 
JoBM Ludlow. 
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